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"AMERICA'S FAMILIES: CONDITIONS, TRENDS, 
HOPES AND FEARS" 



WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 19, 1992 

House of Representatives, 
Select Committee on Children, Youth, and Families, 

Washington, DC. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10:00 a.m., in Room 
2222, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Patricia Schroeder, 
[chairwoman of the committee] presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Schroeder, Sarpalius, Bac- 
chus, Peterson, Wolf, Holloway, Walsh, McEwen, Bilirakis, Klug, 
Camp, Riggs, and Barrett. 

Staff present: Karabelle Pizzigati, staff director, Jill Kagan, 
deputy staff director; Nancy Reder, professional staff; Thomas 
Brooks, professional staff; Carol Statuto, deputy staff director; 
Mary Jordan, staff assistant; Elizabeth Maier, professional staff; 
and Joan Godley, committee clerk. 

Chairwoman Schroeder. I think we will go ahead and call the 
hearing to order because we have 11 witnesses and a frantic day, 
and a "gazillion" other things that are going on. 

Welcome, Senator, you always stand head and shoulders above 
the crowd so we can see you when you get here. And, Jason, if you 
would like to sit next to the Senator, I'm sure he would be happy 
to meet you. 

We want to welcome everybody to the hearing, and we're sorry 
it's so crowded. It's such a busy day, this is the biggest room we 
could get, but I'm very pleased, and I think it's going to be a very, 
very exciting day. 

I'm going to put my formal statement in the record because I 
think we all want to move right along. I think this k. a very inter- 
esting day to have this, right after New Hampshire, where there 
was a real rendezvous with reality. There is no rendezvous with re- 
ality like a rendezvous with voters, and we saw that yesterday. 

As a mother, I never want to say "I told you so because I got 
too tired of that as a young person, but four years ago when we 
were in New Hampshire, I remember we scheduled our "Great 
American Family Tour" during the Super Bowl, which wasn't too 
swift, and yet we outdrew most all of the candidates, in all the 
meetings they had been having the whole time, so we could really 
sense there was something going on about family. It was kind of 
like a "sunami," we didn't know when it was coming but you could 
kind of feel it out there, and today I think it's going to be very in- 
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teresting to talk to pollsters and many others, about did they see it 
and what does it mean. 

I guess the summary that I have is when I look at how people, at 
least in my area, feel, they feel the lesson of the '80s was that you 
could either be upwardly mobile or you could have children, and 
that is not what they thought America was about. And I think that 
that's an awful lot of what we saw yesterday, what people are deal- 
ing with, and so I will be interested to see if others felt the same 
thing. 

[Opening statement of Hon. Patricia Schroeder follows:] 

Opening Statement of Hon. Patricia Schroeder, A Representative in Congress 
from the State of Colorado and Chairwoman, Select Committee on Children, 
Youth, and Families 

Is Washington out of step with America's families? That is the question we're 
going to try to answer today. As yesterday's New Hampshire primary shows, voters 
clearly want their government to listen to them. 

Much has been said of late about middle America, what families need to survive, 
and how children perceive their future. But what do the nation's families look like 
today, what has been happening to them over the last decade, and what do they 
think about their prospects for the future? 

The hearing we are holding today is the first in a series the Select Committee on 
Children, Youth, and Families plans to hold to define middle-income families and to 
quantify key indicators of their well-being; economic security, family values, and 
quality of life. 

Today we will examine the economic status, consumer confidence, and general 
well-being of the nation s children and families, and their prospects for the future. 
Our goal is to explore ways to make the government and the workplace more family 
friendly. 

While economic security may seem the easiest to quantify, many experts have 
said that being "middle-income" is a state of mind more than a reflection of a desig- 
nated annual salary. If that is true, then I'm sure most U.S. families consider them- 
selves middle income. Regardless of their earnings, families today are worried about 
their economic security, their future, and the future of their children. 

Families across America worry about paying their mortgage and saving for their 
children's college education. They worry about how to maintain their health care 
coverage and still pay for child care. 

The bulk of American families — the bulk of American taxpayers— earning at or 
around the median income, worry about all these things, and then they worry about 
just staying economically afloat. They may be just one paycheck away from desper- 
ate conditions. The car breaking down, child care arrangements unraveling, factory 
closing or employer bankruptcy can mean the loss of a job and a plunge into pover- 
ty. 

These families have stopped looking to the economy, to the job market, even to 
the federal government for relief. And it's no surprise because the federal govern- 
ment has had little to offer. 

Congress did good things when it expanded the earned income credit to working 
poor families, extended unemployment benefits, provided child care assistance to 
families earning up to 75 percent of state median income, and extended Medicaid 
benefits to poor pregnant women and children. But what has government done for 
the majority of the nation's families who are realistically concerned and frustrated, 
with little hope for the future? What has the government done for those who earn 
too much to get sufficient help with their child care expenses or with health insur- 
ance, but who teeter at the edge of poverty? , 

According to the Congressional Research Service, nonpoor children and their fam- 
ilies have access to only slightly more than one-third of all federal programs for 
children and families. The remainder are restricted to, or place an emphasis on, 
serving poor children and youth. And the resources for all of these programs have 
been shrinking. . 

This morning, government experts will help us define demographic, social and 
economic changes over the last decade, but we will also hear about what families 
are feeling and how they are coping. 

We are honored to have with us today Senator Jay Rockefeller, Chairman of the 
National Commission on Children, who will discuss the commission's latest survey 
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of parents and children that will shed some light on changing family values. We 
also have with us several pollsters who have their hand on the pulse of America's 
families, as well as a very special representative from Nickelodeon who will share 
some interesting information about what today's children ^:e feeling about the 
quality of their lives and their hopes for the future. 
I welcome all of you. 
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AMERICA'S FAMILIES: 
CONDITIONS, TRENDS, HOPES AND FEARS 

A FACT SHEET 



FAMILY SIZE CONTINUES TO SHRINK/MORE COUPLES 
POSTPONE STARTING FAMILIES 

• Families are postponing having children, and are having fewer of 
them. In 1973, 6 out of 10 families had at least one child under 
age 18 and the average number of children per family was 2.2. In 
1990, only about half of all families had a child under 18, and the 
average number of children was 1.8. (U.S. Bureau of the Census 
[Census], 1992) 

• Of all families with children, the proportion with one parent 
increased from 13% in 1970 to 28% in 1990. (Census, 1990) 

• The proportion of households without children headed by 25 to 44 
year-olds nearly doubled from 20% in 1960 to 37% in 1988. 
Households without children have a median income per person 
that is 67% higher than households with two children. (Fuchs & 
Reklis, 1992) 



FAMILY INCOMES STAGNATE DESPITE MOTHERS IN THE 
LABOR FORCE 

• Of all families with children, the percentage with two parents 
or the only parent in the labor force rose from 56% in 1980 
to 66% in 1991. (Bureau of Labor Statistics [BLS], 1992) 

• Between 1979 and 1989, two-parent families with children in the 
middle fifth of the income spectrum ($35,000-547,000 in 1989) 
experienced a 4% increase in income. Wives' $3300 increase in 
average earnings accounted for this increase, but four-fifths of this 
gain came from increased hours rather than from increased hourly 
pay. (Joint Economic Committee, 1992) 

• Real median income of young families with children declined from 
$23,705 (in 1990 dollars) in 1970 to $16,219 in 1990, a 32% 
decrease. (Census, 1992) 
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• Middle-income, dual-earner families with a wife employed outside 
the home lose up to 56% of the additional income to work-related 
expenses. (Hanson and Ooms, 1991) 



MILLIONS OF FAMILIES TEETER ON EDGE OF POVERTY/MANY 
FALL IN 

• From 1980 to 1990, the number of families with children living in 
poverty increased by 854,000 to a rate of 16.4%. (Census, 1991) 

• From July 1989 throvgh November 1991, 900,000 families were 
added to the Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) 
program, reaching a new caseload record of 4.6 million families. 
Two thousand children a day go on AFDQ one in seven American 
children receives AFDC (American Public Welfare Association, 
1992) 

In November 1991, 24.6 million Americans received food stamps, 
a 15% increase over November 1990. One in ten Americans 
receives food stamps. (U.S. Department of Agriculture [USDA], 
1992) 

• Forty-three percent of the increase in poverty between 1979 and 
1989 was due to the reduced effectiveness of AFDC, Food Stamps, 
Unemployment Insurance, and other government benefit programs. 
(Committee on Ways and Means [Ways and Means], U.S. House 
of Representatives, 1991) 



CHILDREN'S WELL-BEING PLUMMETS 

• Children are the poorest Americans. While the poverty rate for 
all Americans was 13.5% in 1990, 20.6% of children lived in 
poverty, up from 18.3% in 1980. Among children under age 6, 
23% lived in poverty in 1990, up from 20.3% in 1980. (Census, 
1991) 

• The teenage suicide rate tripled from 3.6/100,000 in 1960 to 
11.3/100,000 in 1988. Between 1980 and 1988 alone, the teen 
suicide rate increased more than 30%. (Fuchs and Reklis, 1992) 

• U.S. school children ranked 14th in math and 13th in science 
abilities in a 15-country international comparison of 13-year-olds. 
Standardized test scores fell between 1988 and 1991, with results 
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on the verbal portion reaching an all-time low. (Educational 
Testing Service, 1992; Fuchs and Reklis, 1992) 

FINANCIAL PRESSURES ON FAMILIES MOUNT 

• It will cost a middle-income family ($26,000 - $42,000 in 1987 pre- 
tax income) an estimated $210,070 to raise a child born in 1990 
to age 17. (USDA, 1991) 

• Of the 36 million Americans without health insv ance, children 
constitute 28%. Two-thirds of uninsured children live in families 
where at least one person was employed throughout 1990. 
(Employee Benefit Research Institute, 1992) 

• Average annual health payments by families amounted to 11.7% 
of average family income in 1991, up from 9% of average family 
income in 1980. Based on current projections, average health 
payments will consume 16.4% of average family income by the 
year 2000. (Families USA Foundation, 1991) 

• The cost of a college education continues to outpace inflation. In 
1989/90, the average cost of a four-year postsecondary education 
ranged from $4,979 at a public institution to $12348 at a private 
one. The comparable figures for 1976/77 were $1,935 and $3,977. 
(U.S. Department of Education, 1991) 

• Families spend an estimated $15.5 billion annually on child care. 
(Census, 1990) 



FAMILY DEBT RISES; PERSONAL SAVINGS DECLINE 

• Outstanding household debt rose approximately $2 trillion (to a 
total of about $3 trillion) during the 1980s. (Economic Policy 
Institute, 1990) 

• The personal savings rate fell from 7.9% of disposable personal 
income in 1980 to 5.3% in 1991. (U.S. Department of Commerce, 
1992) 



INCREASING UNEMPLOYMENT THREATENS FAMILIES' 
ECONOMIC SECURITY 



• The unemployment rate rose from 5.2% in June 1990 to 7.1% in 
January 1992. But in 1991, just 42% of the unemployed received 
unemployment compensation, compared with 75% in 1975. (Ways 
and Means, 1992) 

• During the fourth quarter of 1989, 5.6% of families with children 
had an unemployed parent. That figure rose to 7.4% during the 
fourth quarter of 1991. (BLS, 1992) 

• The number of workers employed part time involuntarily rose 
from 4.4% in 1980 to 5.2% la 1991. (BLS, 1992) 



PROVIDING A HOME REMAINS DIFFICULT FOR FAMILIES 

• Homeownership rates among young households fell sharply during 
the 1980s. For households aged 25-29, homeownership fell from 
43% in 1980 to 36% in 1990, while for households aged 30-34, the 
rate dropped from 61% to 52%. (Joint Center for Housing 
Studies [JCHS], 1991) 

• Of married-couple families with children, 91% of renters and 32% 
of homeowners cannot afford a median-priced home in their 
region. (Census, 1991) 

• With rents rising and income stagnating, rent burdens remain high. 
In 1990, the gross rent burden held at 28.1%, down only 
marginally from the mid-1980s peak. (JCHS, 1991) 

February 19, 1992 
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Chairwoman Schroeder. I think Mr. WoK is on his way but, Mr. 
McEwen, do you have anything you want to 

Mr. McEwen. Thank you. I have a statement I'd like to have en- 
tered in the record. 

Chairwoman Schroeder. Without objection, no problem. 

[Prepared statements of Hon. Bob McEwen and Hon. Michael 
Bilirakis follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Bob McEwen, a Representative in Congress from 

the State of Ohio 

Mrs. Chairwoman, today, we have a valuable opportunity to examine American 
family life. The witness list includes experts from the Bureau of the Census, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, and pollsters armed with data collected from national surveys. 

While we can certainly argue about whose definition of family we are willing to 
assume is most reflective of reality, it is most important that as a society we are 
willing to do what is necessary to preserve the things of value that families accom- 
plish. Without recognition of the value of strong families in society, we have only 
meaningless numbers. 

There are numbers which give us insight into what families look like. There are 
also numbers which help us understand what families believe they want and need. 
Polls show that Americans routinely express support for broadly stated conceptual 
objectives about children's programs such as the desire to feed, clothe and care for 
every child. That certainly shouldn't surprise anyone. 

When asked how to pay for government programs to accomplish these goals, the 
polls show an apparent unwillingness. For example, in a study by the Public 
Agenda Foundation examining how Americans think about social welfare programs 
and what they are willing to pay for them, it was found that only a minority of 
those interviewed indicated a willingness to pay more than $25 per year for new 
social programs. 

There are also polls that show that while the American people are often prepared 
to say that the government should provide certain services or programs, they do not 
believe that government is efficient or reliable. For example, a November 1990 
survey by Hamilton and Staff showed that 8 out oi 10 thought the federal budget 
could be balanced by "cutting waste and fraud" rather than by cutting "essential 
spending or raising taxes." 

It is essential that this committee recognize that a strong family is the best De- 
partment of Health and Human Services ever created, and that government imita- 
tions will always be a pale second in comparison. Pro-family policies should address 
the needs of families by supporting and strengthening families, not attempting to 
replace them. 

The best thing that we can do for the American family, and the country as a 
whole, is ensure that the family is an economically viable structure to raise chil- 
dren — tomorrow's workforce. Today, they are vastly overtaxed because the depend- 
ent deduction is thousands of dollars smaller than it should be. 

Along with lower taxes, the economy must grow so that working parents can earn 
good enough wages to support healthy families. We all worry about children, but 
these are really goals that will help all American families, and ensure children 
grow up in the best possible environment. 



Prepared Statement of Hon. Michael Bilirakis, a Representative in Congress 
From the State of Florida 

Madam Chairwoman, I commend you for holding this hearing today to stress the 
importance of the welfare of our Nation's children— their educational and nealtn 
needs. I believe that our Nation's children are the key to our future and, as policy- 
makers we must always keep the well-being of children m the forefront ot our 
minds I have supported funding for important children's programs in the p<*st, and 
will continue to do my part to promote children's causes with my vote in the niture. 

For example, I have been a strong supporter of Head Start throughout the years. 
Head Start, which provides eduction and social services to low-income 3- and 4-year- 
olds helps these youngsters start school on the same level as their counterparts 
from higher income backgrounds. These children start school with a positive outlook 
and ready to learn. A well-managed and effective program like this one deserves 




recognition and support. Likewise, President Bush has endorsed the program by in- 
creasing its funding in his budget proposal by 27 percent over fiscal year 1992. This 
increase would fully fund the program to allow all eligible 3-year-olds the opportuni- 
ty to participate. 

In addition, I support the women, infants, and children (WIC) Supplemental Food 
Program. This program provides basic nutritional food for low-income pregnant 
women and their young children. For women who are unable to provide nutritional 
foods for their infants and children, this program helps ensure that these children 
will not be malnourished— instead, they will be able to develop properly at a young 
age. This program is also very cost-efficient: The Department of Agriculture has 
found that every $1 invested in WIC for a pregnant woman saves about $4 in State 
and Federal Medicaid costs for mothers and their newborn infants. 

Elementary and secondary education is also of paramount importance. I support 
the President's America 2000 initiative, a proposal designed to help States reevalu- 
ate the way in which children are educated and implement innovative programs in 
the classroom. America 2000 encourages parents and other members of the commu- 
nity to take an active role in education and focuses the Nation on six national goals. 
By putting a national focus on the importance of education, we are committing our- 
selves to our Nation's economy and our Nation's future. 

Madame Chairwoman and members of the committee, we must recognize the im- 
portance of programs, like the ones I have mentioned, that provide invaluable serv- 
ices for children — services that enable them to grow up to be healthy and educated 
adults. Our future generation deserves no less. 

Chairwoman Schroeder. Do you have anything you would like to 
put in the record? 

Mr. Bacchus. Thank you, Madam Chair. Just very briefly, I 
would like to welcome Senator Rockefeller. I'm a fan of yours. But 
I would especially like to welcome Jason. I'm a big fan of yours. My 
district includes the new film production in the area of central 
Florida, and Jason does a lot of work down there. Nickelodeon Stu- 
dios is there, and I want to congratulate him for his fine perform- 
ance on television, which I frequently watch with my son and my 
wife, and I want to congratulate Nickelodeon on all the work that 
they do with children. Thank you, Madam Chair. 

Chairwoman Schroeder. Mr. Barrett, do you have anything you 
want to say? 

Mr. Barrett. Madam Chair, I, too, have a statement that I 
would ask be inserted into the record, please. 

Chairwoman Schroeder. Without objection, no problem. Weil, 
okay, you two, the floor is yours. Everybody knows Senator Rocke- 
feller and his very prestigious and wonderful work leading the 
Children's Commission and, of course, everybody knows you, too, 
Jason. Now, I don't know who is going to go first. Are you going to 
arm wrestle, or 

Mr. Zimbler. I will yield. 

Chairwoman Schroeder. You're going to yield to the Senator. 
This young man is on his way. He figured this out. Okay. That's no 
nonsense. Senator, we welcome you, and the floor is yours. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER IV, A U.S. SENATOR 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA; CHAIR- 
MAN, NATIONAL COMMISSION ON CHILDREN, WASHINGTON, DC 
Senator Rockefeller. That's called working within the system. 
Jason is learning. 
Chairwoman Schroeder. Yes, he's figured it out. 
Senator Rockefeller. Madam Chair, I am very happy, in fact, 
because tomorrow I am going to be introducing the income security 
package of the Children's Commission, and the effect of that 
income security package, if all the parts are taken together, will, in 
fact, lift the overwhelming majority of American families in pover- 
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ty out of poverty, and help every single family above poverty strug- 
gling to make ends meet, and it's a sensational package, and I just 
thought Fd give that quick promo before I dive in here for your 
subject of the morning. 

I am obviously testifying on behalf the National Commission on 
Children. We took two surveys, in fact, that I think this committee 
will be interested in, and this committee itself has been incredibly 
valiant on the whole subject of children and families, obviously. 

We were created as a commission to look at the health and well 
being of our children in this country, and then to recommend what 
to do about that, both in terms of public and private actions. The 
great majority of our recommendations are private, but some im- 
portant ones are public. 

And I am proud to say that although we had people all the way 
from the far right to the far left and all the way in between, with 
the exception of health care, it was a unanimous report. Everybody 
voted for it, including members of the Bush Administration who 
were on the commission. 

We worked for two and a half years, and we combed a lot of the 
research that you have done in this committee. It was very, very 
helpful to us. 

We wanted to hear from the people, particularly from children 
and their parents, so in addition to traveling to communities across 
the country and looking at life in American families and children, 
we also took some national surveys to try and get the insights from 
those. One of those consisted of face-to-face interviews with almost 
1,400 adults, to see how the American public thinks parents and 
kids are doing, in fact, today. The second survey was a set of tele- 
phone interviews with more than 1,700 parents and their children, 
to see how they think and feel about their family lives, about their 
schools, other community institutions, their hopes, their fears, all 
of that. 

We found that Americans are, frankly, worried, even pessimistic 
about their families' abilities to raise children today. Large per- 
centages of American adults, regardless of age or race or whether 
they are raising children or not, for that matter, told us they be- 
lieve it is far harder to be a parent today than it used to be. They 
believe that parents don't spend enough time with their children, 
that they can't spend enough time, as much as they want to. More 
than half believe the children are worse off today, in the supervi- 
sion and discipline that they receive and in their moral and reli- 
gious training. 

At first, these findings seemed at odds with responses from chil- 
dren and parents themselves. When we asked parents and children 
about their own family lives, they reported fairly good news. When 
we talked about others', it changed, so we suspect the second told 
more of the truth. 

Most parents still go to great lengths to give their children the 
time and the attention they need. Seventy percent of families dine 
together at least five nights a week. That surprised me. That's im- 
pressive. 

Most r arents maintain regular contact with their children's 
schools, monitor their school activities very closely, so what's the 
public worried about? Well, strong families and close ties between 
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the parents and children are great news, Madam Chair, but they 
are not the whole story. 

The public sense that all is not well was confirmed by parents 
and children in these surveys, in middle class and poor families 
alike, who said they are paying a very high price for their close- 
ness. They told us they feel pinched and burdened by too little 
time, too little money, too many absent parents, too much stress, 
too much fear about what's going on out in the street right outside 
their door, and all of the pressures that are just tearing American 
families apart. 

Families are running faster, families are working harder, and 
they are just staying in place and they are not succeeding in many 
cases. Fifty-five percent of parents, regardless of income, race, or 
marital status, told us they worry at least some of the time that 
their income will not meet their family expenses, so they are work- 
ing longer hours, which we know, they are spending less time with 
their children — less time than they wanted to — in order to be able 
to keep up on the income front. 

Our surveys also highlighted the financial and emotional stresses 
facing single-parent families, and the special strengths of two- 
parent families. 

As a commission, we said strongly that children do best when 
they have the involvement, material, and otherwise of two parents, 
but not everybody has that luxury. 

Our survey bears this out in a powerful and poignant way. More 
than half of single parents said they worry all, or most of the time, 
that their income was not enough to meet their family expenses, 
compared to less than a quarter of two-parent families who worry 
about that same subject. 

Only a third of children in single-parent families see their fa- 
thers at least weekly, and almost one in five children of single- 
parent families have not seen their fathers in five years. 

We found with great sadness that parents of every income level 
and race are worried about their children's physical safety. Almost 
half of all parents surveyed said that there was no safe place in 
their neighborhood for children or teenagers to gather, other than 
their own homes. 

How did we ever come to this, one might ask. Not surprisingly, 
urban poor families were the most concerned and the most fearful. 
Forty percent of urban poor parents worry that their children will 
get shot. Thirty-eight percent of urban poor children worry that 
somebody on drugs will hurt them. These children had less access 
to recreational programs, to clubs, other safe organized activities, 
and their parents just had many fewer friends to be able to turn to 
for help. 

Our surveys also revealed that substantial percentages of teen- 
agers of every race, of every income, of every kind of family, have 
friends who drink, who use drugs, cheat, steal and are sexually 
active. Peer pressure has an enormous and often tragic effect on 
teenagers. 

One young man that we talked with at length at the place where 
he is currently residing, called peer pressure a "powerful psycho- 
logical drug". He should know. He's serving a 30-year sentence for 
manslaughter. He is 18 years old. 
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Finally, many parents worry about the effects of popular culture 
on their children. Forty percent think that programs on network 
television — other than Nickelodeon — have a negative influence on 
children. I'll repeat that. About 40 percent think that programs on 
network television have a negative influence on children, and we 
can't run away from that. Half believe the same about television 
advertising, in and of itself. Just over half worry about the influ- 
ence of popular music on children and teenagers. 

Our surveys are additional evidence that Americans, whether 
they are raising children or not, are deeply concerned about the 
pressures that limit families' abilities to raise children well. They 
worry that the economic squeeze on middle class families is getting 
tighter every day, making it harder for parents to make ends meet 
while still giving children the time and the attention that the chil- 
dren need and that the parents want to give. 

They fear that poor families have few legitimate roots out of pov- 
erty, and they worry that our failure as a society to invest time 
and to invest resources in children and in families will bankrupt 
this nation socially, economically, and politically. 

From other surveys, Madam Chair, we also know that American 
people think that government does not care about average families, 
and hasn't a clue about how to address their needs. 

Well, the National Commission on Children spent more than two 
and a half years listening and worrying about ail of these matters. 
We listened to people in their homes, their schools, at town meet- 
ings, all over the country. 

If our leaders of this country and those who are running up in 
New Hampshire and other places want to know what families are 
worried about, it's right here in the surveys that we have. If they 
want to know what ought to be done about it, the Children's Com- 
mission has laid out a comprehensive plan. 

In our final report, we called on individuals, the private sector, 
the government at all levels, to invest more time and more re- 
sources to support and strengthen all families raising children. 

One can argue about whether one gives an across-the-board 
middle income tax cut for economic stimulus or any other purpose, 
I think we shouldn't. I think if we're going to do it, we should give 
only to those who have children, which would mean two out of 
three families would not get, but it would be investing in what 
counts in this country's future. I'll stop there. 
[Prepared statement of Hon. John D. Rockefeller IV follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Senator John D. Rockefeller IV, a U.S. Senator in 
Congress From the State of West Virginia, and Chairman, National Commis- 
sion on Children, Washington, DC 

Good morning. Madame Chairman and members of the Committee, it 
is a privilege to be asked to testify on behalf of the National 
Commission on Children, which I proudly chair. I have been asked 
to present the findings of two surveys we sponsored. But this is 
also a chance to thank this committee for your valiant work on 
behalf of children. 

The National Commission on Children was created by Congress to 
investigate the health and well-being of the nation's children, 
and to then recommend the public and private actions necessary to 
support children and strengthen their families. In June of 1991, 
we released our final report, Bevond Rhetoric; A New American 
Agenda for Children and Families , with the unanimous support of 
our members . 

Our report was the product of an intensive, two-and-a-half year 
effort. We combed the research, including reports that your 
select committee issued. 

In this process, we went to every length to hear directly from 
the American public — especially children and their parents. 
So, in addition to our site visits and town meetings, we 
conducted two national surveys that provided valuable insights: 
One consisted of face-to-face interviews with almost 1,400 adults 
to see how the American public thinks parents and kids are doing 
today. The second was a set of telephone interviews with more 
than 1,700 parents and their children to see how they think and 
feel about their family lives, their schools and other community 
institutions, their hopes, fears, and concerns. 

Through these surveys, we found that Americans are worried — 
even pessimistic — about families' ability to raise children 
today. Large percentages of American adults, regardless of age, 
race, and whether they are raising children, told us they believe 
it is harder to be a parent today than it used to be, and that 
parents don't spend enough time with their children. More than 
half believe that children are worse off today in the supervision 
and discipline they receive and in their moral or religious 
training . 

At first, these findings seem at odds with responses from 
children and parents themselves. When we asked parents and 
children about their own family lives, they reported close 
relationships and strong family ties. Most parents still go to 
great lengths to give their children the time and attention they 
need. Seventy percent of families eat dinner together at least 
five nights a week. Most parents maintain regular contact with 
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their children's schools, and monitor their activities closely. 
So what's the public worried about? 

Strong families and close ties between parents and children are 
great news — but they're not the whole story. The public's 
sense that all is not well was confirmed by parents and children, 
in middle class and poor families alike, who said they are paying 
a high price for their closeness. They told us they feel pinched 
and burdened by too little time and money, too many absent 
parents, fears about children's safety, and other pressures 
tearing at the seams of family life. Families are running faster 
and working harder just to stay in place — and they're not 
always succeeding. 

Fifty-five percent of parents — regardless of income, race, or 
marital status — told us they worry at least some of the time 
that their income won't meet their family's expenses. So they 
are working longer hours. They are spending less time with their 
children than they'd like. 

Our surveys also highlighted the financial and emotional stresses 
facing single-parent families — and the special strengths of 
two-parent families. As a Commission, we said strongly that 
children do best when they have the involvement and material 
support of both parents. Our survey findings bear this out in a 
powerful and poignant way. More than half of single parents said 
they worry all or most of the time that their income will not be 
enough to meet their family expenses — compared to less than a 
quarter of two-parent families . Only a third of children in 
single-parent families see their fathers at least weekly — and 
almost one in five have not seen their fathers in five years . 

We heard, with great sadness, that parents of every income level 
and race are worried about their children's physical safety. 
Almost half of all parents surveyed said that there was no safe 
place in their neighborhood for children and teenagers to gather, 
other than their own homes. How did we ever come to this? 

Not surprisingly, urban poor families were the most concerned and 
fearful. Forty percent of urban poor parents worry that their 
children will get shot. Thirty-eight percent of urban poor 
children worry that someone on drugs will hurt thrm. These 
children also had less access to recreational programs, clubs, 
and other safe, organized activities, and their parents had fewer 
friends to turn to for help. 

Our svxveys also revealed that substantial percentages of 
teenagers — of every race and income, in every kind of family 
and community — have friends who drink, use drugs, cheat, steal, 
or are sexually active. Peer pressure has an enormous, and often 
tragic, effect on teenagers. One young man the Commission met 
called peer pressure "a powerful psychological drug." He should 
know — he's serving a 30-year sentence for manslaughter. 
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Finally, many parents worry about the effects of popular culture 
on children. About 40 percent think programs on network 
television have a negative influence on children — about half 
believe the same about television advertising. And just over 
half worry about the influence of popular music on children and 
teenagers . 

Our surveys are additional evidence that Americans — whether 
they are raising children or not — are deeply concerned about 
the pressures that limit families' ability to raise children 
well. They worry that the economic squeeze on middle-class 
families is getting tighter every day, making it harder for 
parents to make ends meet, while still giving children tue time 
and attention they need. They fear that poor families have few 
legitimate routes out of poverty. And they worry that our 
failure as a society to invest time and resources in children and 
families will bankrupt the nation — socially, economically, and 
politically. 

From other surveys, we also know that Americans think government 
does not care about average families and hasn't a clue about how 
to address their needs. 

well, the National Commission on Children spent more than two 
years listening to parents and children — in their homes , in 
schools, at town meetings, and through these national surveys. 
If our leaders want to know what families are worried about — 
it's right here in our surveys. If they want to know what to do 
about it — we have laid out a comprehensive plan. 

In our final report, we called on individuals, the private 
sector, and government at all levels to invest more time and 
resources to support and strengthen all families raising 
children. We drew directly on the two surveys to shape our 
recommendations . 

To increase the economic security of all families raising 
children, we proposed a comprehensive income security package — 
including a $1,000 refundable child tax credit, the Earned Income 
Tax Credit, child support enforcement and insurance, and 
community employment opportunities . I will introduce legislation 
tomorrow based on these recommendations. 

We called for family-oriented employment policies to give parents 
more time with their children. I know, Madame Chairman, that you 
are leading the fight for family and medical leave, and I will be 
fighting right beside you. 

The Commission stated strongly that children need a mother and a 
father — and reminded Americans that marriage and parenthood are 
responsibilities they should not take lightly. To give families 
the support they sometimes need in child rearing, we reconwend 
the expansion of community-based family support programs. 
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To help adolescents avoid dangerous and destructive behaviors, we 
said all young people should have access to community-based 
social services, opportunities for community service, and job 
training and other programs to explore and prepare for 
satisfying, productive careers. 

To convey strong moral values to children, we called on Americans 
to renew a commitment to the values of human dignity, character, 
and citizenship. We urged the media and entertainment industry 
to exercise greater restraint, and we called on parents to be 
more vigilant in monitoring and discussing the cultural messages 
their children receive. 

These proposals, and others that we offered, respond to the 
immediate concerns expressed by so many parents and children. 
They also call for a critical long-term investment in our 
nation's future. Our surveys show that we have a solid base of 
close, loving families to build on. Now it's time to get on with 
the job. 
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Chairwoman Schroeder. Thank you very, very much. 
Well, Jason, are you ready? 
Mr. Zimbler. Yes. 

Chairwoman Schroeder. Well, we want to welcome you this 
morning. For those of you who don't know, Jason Zimbler is a very 
prominent actor on the Nickelodeon Show, and we welcome you 
this morning and the floor is yours. 

STATEMENT OF JASON ZIMBLER, NICKELODEON SHOW 
"CLARISSA EXPLAINS IT ALL," NEW YORK, NY 

Mr. Zimbler. My name is Jason Zimbler, and I play the part of 
Ferguson Darling on the Nickelodeon show "Clarissa Explains It 
All," and I am here with Susan Hayward, from the research firm 
Yankelovich, Clancy and Shulman; Michael Koegel, Casting Direc- 
tor, and Karen Flischel, Research Vice President from the cable 
network Nickelodeon. 

I'd like to tell you about what it's like to be a kid in the United 
States today, both from my point of view and from the results of 
the Nickelodeon-Yankelovich Youth Monitor, a national study of 
1200 children aged 6 to 17 that has been conducted nearly every 
year since 1987. f 

I guess my basic point today is that most grown-ups don t really 
know what it is like to be a kid today. Were growing up in a world 
that's very different from the world you grew up in, and we see 
things in different ways. Of course, we are still kids, and some 
things about kids will nevei change. 

Take our families, for instance. They are not like Beaver Cleav- 
er's family — three-fourths of our moms have jobs, and 22 percent of 
us live with just one parent, usually mom. That doesn't mean you 
have to feel sorry for us, though. Only one kid in ten comes home 
from school to an empty house, and they are mostly at least 15 
years old. We spend plenty of time with our parents; 78 percent of 
us usually eat dinner with them, and 90 percent usually get to 
spend some time with a parent during the evening, even on school 
nights. And when we have problems, half of us turn to our parents 
for help; a third of us talk to our friends first. 

Even though our parents may not think so, we do listen to what 
they have to say to us. Between 60 and 90 percent of us know that 
our parents want us to do well in school, get our homework done, 
and get into college. They also want us to have good manners, to 
have friends they approve of, and stay out of trouble. They also 
want us to stay away from smoking, drinking, drugs and junk food. 

Of course, there are some messages we would like to get across to 
them, too. Half of us would like our parents to wear seat belts, not 
to drink and drive. About a third of us worry about their health; 
they should stop smoking and get more exercise. 

Being on our own more may not be such a bad thing. Maybe we 
are learning responsibility and how to make our own decisions ear- 
lier than kids used to. We're much more likely to be preparing our 
own meals at least some of the time, than we were only four years 
ago. In 1991, one-third of the kids in the survey said they prepared 
meals and snacks at least some of the time, and most of them used 
a microwave to do it. 
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Kids today worry about different things than grownups did when 
they were young. I've heard kids used to be told to hide under their 
desks in case someone dropped an atom bomb on the school. We 
have different problems. The one thing more kids said they worry 
about is needing to make more money. About two-thirds of us 
think we probably will never be better off than our parents are 
now. After the concern about money comes AIDS, drugs, and get- 
ting into college. The concerns about money and not getting into 
college have grown a lot since 1987. In spite of all these worries, 
however, 93 percent of us say we are at least pretty happy, and 35 
are very happy. 

We have our ambitions as well. Almost nine out of ten kids think 
they will go to college, even though only four out of ten are saving 
for it, and almost all of us expect to have jobs once we graduate. 
That's another difference between us and kids in the past, I think. 

I've heard that years ago a lot of girls didn't go to college or have 
jobs, but now we all expect to do these things, boys and girls. Boys 
still want to be athletes and girls still want to be teachers, but both 
boys and girls have equal interest in becoming doctors. 

Like kids in the past, we do spend a lot of time in school. Most of 
us, 84 percent, like school at least a little, and we get pretty good 
grades — 28 percent get mostly A's and 50 percent average B's. 
That's probably because we spend an average of an hour and 15 
minutes a day on our homework. 

Homev/ork is not the only thing we do after school, though. It's 
number three on the list as things we usually do, right after watch- 
ing TV and eating snacks. Other activities a lot of kids get involved 
in are playing, visiting friends, talking on the phone, and reading. 
The thing we do a lot more now than a few years ago is playing 
video games. 

Not as many of us watch TV with our parents as a few years 
ago. Fifty-three percent used to do that, and it's only 43 percent 
now. Most kids say that they get most of their ideas and informa- 
tion from TV and from their friends. Newspapers help with cur- 
rent events, and radio is where you find out about new music. 
About half of us have rules about watching TV, though. The big- 
gest number can't watch until their homework is done. 

Watching TV and homework aren't the only things kids do with 
their time. We actually have to work. Most of us have chores 
around the house, although not quite as many of us are doing them 
today as in 1987. Most of us have to clean our rooms, but beyond 
that the boys do outside chores like mowing the lawn and washing 
the car, and girls do the inside stuff like cooking, cleaning, washing 
the dishes and laundry. 

Besides chores, 20 percent of us have jobs we get paid for. They 
work an average of ten hours a week and get paid about $40. 
That's not even minimum wage. More than half get allowances, 
though— the average is almost $7. This adds up to a lot of money, 
maybe as much as $33 billion a year. And although half of us have 
a savings account, we spend most of our money — like everybody 
else. 

I've also read that 7 percent of all corporate philanthropy, $400 
million, is spent on kids. This is a trend we hope grows. 
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That's a snapshot of "kidom" today. It is different than just sev- 
eral years ago, a lot because of things we kids have had nothing to 
do with. Kids today wonder about serious things like why people, 
including kids, are homeless in such a rich country, and why teach- 
ers are not compensated for such an important role they have in 
our lives, and why our rivers and oceans are so polluted. 

I'd like to close by sharing the kids' Bill of Rights, which was de- 
veloped by Nickelodeon in 1991. 

First, kids have the right to be seen, heard, and respected as a 
citizen of the world. 

Second, kids have the right to a world that is peaceful and an 
environment that is not spoiled. 

Third, kids have the right to be treated with equality, regardless 
of race, religion, nationality, sex, personality, grades or size. 

Fourth, kids have the right to make mistakes without someone 
making them feel like a jerkhead. 

Fifth, kids have the right to be protected from harm, injustice 
and hatred. 

Sixth, kids have the right to an education that prepares them to 
run the world when it's their turn. 

And, seventh, kids have the right to their opinions and feelings, 
even if others don't agree with them. Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Jason Zimbler follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Jason Zimbler, New York, NY 
My name is Jason Zimbler and I play the part of Ferguson Darling 
on the Nickelodeon show "Clarrissa Explains It All". I'd like to tell you 
about what it*s like to be a kid in the United States today, both from my 
own point of view and from the results of the Nickelodeon/Yankelovich 
Youth Monitor, a national study of 1200 children aged 6-17 that has been 
conducted nearly every year since 1987. 

I guess my basic point is that most grown ups don't really know 
what it's like to be a kid today. We're growing up in a world that's very 
different from the one most of you grew up in, and we see things in 
different ways. Of course, we're still kids, and some things about kids will 
never change. 

FAMILY 

Take our families, for instance. They're not like Beaver Cleaver's 
family - 3/4 of our Moms have jobs, and 22% of us live with just one 
parent, usually Mom. That doesn't mean you have to feel sorry for us, 
though. Only one kid in ten comes home from school to an empty house, 
and they are mostly at least 15 years old. And we spend plenty of time 
with our parents; 78% of us usually eat dinner with them, and 90% usually 
get to spend some time with a parent during the evening, even on school 
nights. And when we have problems, half of us turn to our parents for 
help; a third of us talk to our friends first. 

Even though our parents may not think so, we do listen to what they 
have to say to us. Between 60 and 90% of us know that parents want us to 
do well in school, get our homework done and get into college. They want 
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us to have good manners, to have friends they approve of, and to stay out 
of trouble. They want us to stay away from smoking, drinking, drugs and 
junk foods. 

Of course, there are some messages we'd like to get across to them, 
too. Half of us would like to get our parents to wear their seat belts, and 
not to drink and drive. About a third of us worry about their health; they 
should stop smoking and get more exercise. 

Being on our own more may not be such a bad thing. Maybe we are 
learning responsibility and how to make our decisions earlier than kids 
used to. We're much more likely to be preparing our own meals at least 
some of the time than we were only 4 years ago. T?l 1991, one third of the 
kids in the survey said they prepared meals and snacks at least some of the 
time, and most of them used a microwave to do it. 

FEARS AND ASPIRATIONS 

Kids today worry about different things than grownups did when 
they were young. I've heard kids used to be told to hide under their desks 
in case someone dropped an atom bomb on the school! We have different 
problems: the one thing more kids (51 %) said they worry about than any 
other was "needing to make money. " And two-thirds of us think we 
probably will never be better off than our parents are now. After the 
concern about making money comes AIDS (48%), drugs (45%) and not 
getting into college (46%). The concerns about money and not getting into 
college have grown a lot since 1987, too. In spite of all these worries, 
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however, 93% of us say we are at least pretty happy, and 35% are very 
happy. 

We have our ambitions as well. Almost 9 out of 10 kids think they 
will go to college (even though only 4 out of 10 are saving for it), and 
almost all (97%) of us expect to have jobs once we graduate. That's 
another difference between us and kids in the past, I think. I've heard that 
years ago a lot of girls didn't go to college or have jobs — but now we all 
expect to do those things, boys and girls. Boys still want to be athletes 
(12%) and girls want to be teachers (15%), but both boys and girls have 
equal interest in being doctors. 

ACTIVITIES 

Like kids in the past, we do spend a lot of time in school. Most of 
us (84%) like school, at least a little. And we get pretty good grades - 
28% get mostly A's and 50% average B's. That's probably because we 
spend an average of an hour and 15 minutes a day on our homework. 

Homework's not the only thing we do after school though. It's 
number three on the list (mentioned by 71 %) of things we "usually do," 
right after watching TV (79%) and eating snacks (77%). Other activities a 
lot of kids get involved in are playing, visiting friends, talking on the 
phone, and reading. The thing we do a lot more now than a few years ago 
is playing video games. 

Not as many of us watch TV with our parents as a few years ago; 
53% of us used to do that, and it's only 43% now. Most kids say that they 
get most of their ideas and information from TV and from their friends. 
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(Newspapers help with current events., and radio is where you find out 
about new music.) 

About half of us have pales about watching TV, though. The biggest 
number (27%) can't watch until their homework is done. 

Watching TV and homework aren't the only things kids do with their 
time. We actually have to work! Most of us (91 %) have chores around 
the house, although not quite as many of us are doing them today as did in 
1987. Most of us have to clean our rooms, but beyond that the boys do 
outside chores (mowing the lawn and washing the car) and girls do the 
inside stuff (cooking, cleaning, washing the dishes and laundry). 

Besides chores, 20% of us have jobs we get paid for. They work an 
average of 10 hours a week and get paid about $40. That's not even 
minimum wage! More than half (56%) of us get allowances, though; the 
average is almost $7. This all adds up to a lot of money, maybe as much 
as 33 billion dollars a year. And although about half of us have a savings 
account, we spend most of our money (like everybody else, I guess). 

That's a snapshot of "kidom" today. It is different than just several years 
ago, a lot because of things we kids have had nothing to do with. Kids 
today wonder about serious things like why people, including kids, are 
homeless in such a rich country and why teachers aren't compensated 
better for the really important role they have in our lives and why our 
rivers and oceans are so polluted. 
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I'd like to close by sharing the kids Bill of Rights, which was developed by 
Nickelodeon in 1991: 

* Kids have the right to be seen, heard, and respected as a citizen 
of the world. 

* Kids have the right to a world that's peaceful and an environment 
that's not spoiled. 

* Kids have the right to be treated with equality, regardless of race, 
religion, nationality, sex, personality, grades or size. 

* Kids have the right to make mistakes without someone making 
them feel like a jerkhead. 

* Kids have the right to be protected from harm, injustice and 
hatred. 

* Kids have the right to an education that prepares them to run 
the world when it's their turn. 

* Kids have the right to their opinions and feelings, even if 
others don't agree with them. 

Thank you 
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Chairwoman Schroeder. Well, I want to say, you are one dynam- 
ic duo, and we ought to put the two of you on the road. I think this 
dialogue could go a long way to helping America come to some of 
these terms. 

Do you have to leave, Senator Rockefeller, or do you have time 
for a few questions? 

Senator Rockefeller. We've got a vote at 10:30, but it's only 
10:27. [Laughter] 

Chairwoman Schroeder. Well, let me yield to Congressman 
McEwen. Do you have any questions? 

Mr. McEwen. Thank you, Madam Chair. Senator, thank you 
very much, appreciate your being here. 

Senator Rockefeller. Thank you. 

Mr. McEwen. I especially appreciate your references, not only in 
your report but again this morning, to the importance of moral and 
religious values to a family. I think it is something that has been 
long overlooked as the basis from which families grow. 

And, secondly, my only question would be — you made reference 
in the report about the Title 20 program that encouraged absti- 
nence, and recommended increasing from $33 million to $40 mil- 
lion. There has been some hostility to that in the Congress. Do you 
have any explanation as to why? 

Senator Rockefeller. To the encouragement of abstinence? 

Mr. McEwen. To the program that was recommended in your 
report to increase funding and, as I understand, last year was 
zeroed out, in fact. 

Senator Rockefeller. By the Congress? Our basic problem, in 
our report — and, frankly, one of the large controversies that we 
had, but we worked it out positively — was whether or not a govern- 
ment group — and we were appointed by the President, by the 
Speaker of the House and the Majority of the Senate — should get 
into, in fact, values in American families and with American chil- 
dren and, frankly, some of the liberals decided they didn't want to 
do that. 

And I was chairman, and I was determined that we had to do 
that — that you cannot, one, be credible to the American people, 
speaking from the government or from the private sector, unless 
you are addressing the subject of values *nd we so did. And we did 
encourage abstinence, and we did encourage much more restrained 
use of television. We were critical in a variety of ways, of what is 
going on in our culture, and we're critical of a variety of things 
that go on at home, and we didn't mince any words about it. But 
we felt that was important because it's what is on people's minds. 
If the rest of our program was going to be credible, then we had to 
be credible about what people worry about in the innermost parts 
of their hearts. 

Mr. McEwen. Senator, I leave off as I began, thank you for doing 

it. 

Chairwoman Schroeder. Thank you. Congressman Peterson. 
Mr. Peterson. Thank you, Madam Chair. 

Senator, also I've applauded your efforts for a long time, in work- 
ing this problem. The numbers you Ve given us today are incredibly 
interesting. I look at them somewhat as "cup half-full, cup half- 
empty." 

3i 
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Can you elaborate a little more on your enthusiasm for what you 
did give us? How bad is the problem in regard to the demise of the 
family, and also the actual circumstances that kids exist in now? 

Senator Rockefeller. Well, you are right about the cup being 
half-empty/half-full. Basically, there's a lot of good news in our 
report that families are making it, that parents, much more than 
many people think, are doing everything in the world they possibly 
can to be good parents, whether there are two parents at home or 
single parents, that they are stretching time. But they are stressed 
out, they are working harder than they ever did before, yet they 
are determined to do the right thing by their kids. They are having 
dinner with their kids as families five nights out of the week, but 
after this good effort — and there are a lot of really strong families 
in this country — there is this tremendous worry that families have 
that they are treading water, that no matter how hard they work 
their income isn't keeping up, their time with their children is less 
than what they think that they owe, and they are scared. They are 
scared for their kids' safety, they are scared for their kids' econom- 
ic future, they are scared for their own families' economic future. 

I mean, when you have as many families — if you have 40 percent 
of kids worrying about getting shot, on a daily basis, that says a 
lot. 

So, there is good news and there is bad news. The good news we 
celebrate, the bad news we try to do something about. 

Mr. Peterson. Is it true, as a follow-up there, that the good fami- 
lies are doing pretty good, but then you have this incredible ex- 
panse of success in a family and then get down to the families that 
are doing very bad. I mean, that doesn't seem like there's a 
straight line in relationships. It seems like there's a break in the 
statistical data. 

Senator Rockefeller. Obviously, income helps enormously, 
which is why the centerpiece of our whole commission's report is a 
four-part income security package which lifts the overwhelming 
majority of all families in poverty, out of poverty, and does it for 
less, I might say, than some of the tax breaks that are being of- 
fered up around this Hill. 

I guess my response would be that stress and pressure and a 
sense of not being able to spend enough time with children and 
worrying about the future is not income-based. It is to some degree, 
obviously, in urban areas and poor rural areas, but that stress and 
concern and fear and lack of government really understanding 
what's going on out there, is broadly across all income groups. 

Yes, there are a lot of secure families, but there are precious few 
of them except at the very upper-income levels, that aren't sub- 
stantially worried about their economic future. 

Mr. Peterson. Thank you. Thank you, Madam Chair. 

Chairwoman Schroeder. Thank you. Congressman Holloway? 

Oh, and, Senator, if you do need to go at anytime, please go, be- 
cause we totally understand. 

Senator Rockefeller. Thank you, Madam Chair. 

Mr. Holloway. Thank you, Senator, I appreciate you coming and 
testifying before us. I think we often want to try to stress the fact 
that we can't go back— you know, the Ozzie and Harriet family is a 
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thing of the past, there is no hope for that anymore — and I dis- 
agree with that theory. 

I didn't hear all of your estimony, I apologize for being late, but 
I'd like to know a little biC of figures, if you have it, pertaining to 
suicides with children, what type of families do they come from, 
are they two-working-parent families? 

Senator Rockefeller. We have figures, Congressman, that relate 
to suicide and worry about suicide. We don't have the sociologically 
gathered figures. If we do, I will get them to you. It was not some- 
thing we pursued in our poll. 

Mr. Hollow ay. I would like anything along that line, as far as 
problems with crime with single parents — you know, where is, 
really, our problem at? I think we can make a poll to read what we 
want it to read. We can ask a question — I'm sure from polling data 
we all know that — no one is going to be against children, that's for 
sure, and I hope there's no one in America against children — but I 
have a problem with government's involvement and where do we 
think the end is. Are we willing to go back? 

Everyone is afraid to say that a mother or a father, whichever 
one we want, home with their children, we're better off. I mean, 
we're basically afraid to say that "a woman's place is in the home"; 
I don't agree with that statement. I say that one of the parents 
place is in the home as much as we can do it, especially through 
the early years. 

And I would like any kind of statistics that show what happens, 
number one, where there's two parents, where we don't just have a 
single-parent family; number two, where there are two parents, 
one of them stay at home with the children, especially birth 
through six, or whenever they start kindergarten. What type fig- 
ures do they look like both ways? 

Senator Rockefeller. Congressman, I've got 13 minutes left on 
the vote, so I will try to make this answer short. There was a good 
deal of discussion about single-parent and two-parent families, and 
there's no question that the Children's Commission recognizes that 
it's better for the children and for the family if there are two par- 
ents, both in terms of social support, emotional support, financial 
support, and all the rest of it, but a lot of people in America don't 
have that choice. 

There were some folks, mothers, that used to be part of two- 
parent families that, after the war in the Persian Gulf, are now 
single-parent families, and that's not something that they chose to 
have happen. People get killed, people die, there's illness, mar- 
riages split up — one-half of all marriages now end in divorce. So, 
there are a lot of single-parent families. 

And one of the things we were very clear to do in our report was 
to s'iy whereas two-parent families work the best for everybody 
concerned, that single-parent families are an absolute and sacred 
unit of the family in this country, that there are more of them hap- 
pening, to our regret, but there is no less of an appreciation and 
respect for what it is that they are going through. In fact, the pres- 
sures on those, mostly women, is absolutely stupendous, and how it 
is that they work all day — and they have no choice if they want to 
stay off of welfare — and come home and work with their children, 
is a monumental concept 
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So, two parents is best, but that's a luxury that an awful lot of 
our families don't have in this country, and I cannot diminish 
somebody who has been left by a spouse or who has been lost in a 
war overseas. 

Mr. Holloway. Well, I agree, and I agree there are many good 
single parents, I'm not even trying to make that point. I'm saying 
statistics for us and of government — you know, where do we have a 
role in trying to move — they say we can't legislate morality, but 
somewhere, as government, it looks to me like we can encourage it, 
and I don't think we're doing that today. I think we are more look- 
ing at "let's take care of all these given groups" — and I agree that 
sometimes there are good. 

Senator Rockefeller. In our report, Congressman, if you will 
read the income security section, I think you 11 like it. The refund- 
able tax credit was the idea that had the most broad support of any 
in the entire two-year process, and that together with a minimum 
assured benefit, earned income tax credit, minimum wage, will 
take the overwhelming majority of families in poverty in this coun- 
try, and lift them out of poverty so that you don't have a welfare 
policy in this country, you have sort of a social insurance program, 
which works towards getting people out of welfare and into work, 
and it will work, and the entire program is less than some of the 
bad ideas that are being tossed around. 

Mr. Holloway. Thank you. 

Senator Rockefeller. Madam Chair, if you will excuse me? 

Chairwoman Schroeder. Senator, yes. We thank you very much. 
And I'm sure if any of our colleagues have further questions, you'll 
be more than happy to have the commission answer them. So, 
thank you for being here. 

Jason, we're not going to let you off the hook quite so easily, 
right? 

Does anybody here have questions for Jason? Mr. Holloway? 

Mr. Holloway. Jason, first of all, thanks for testifying. You're 
quite a young man, and I think your vocabulary and your reading 
ability and everything else is something we can all admire in a 
young man of your age. 

First of all, I guess the one thing I'd like to ask you first is in 
your Bill of Rights for the youth or children of America— I was 
very surprised to find out that you didn't have — or that Nickelode- 
on did not put in the right of a child to life, right to be born. I have 
to say that first. 

And the second thing I think that you leave out in that is the 
right to a stable, loving family that a child should have the right 
to, and I think that's something I would like to hope that you all 
will consider in the future and look at it from the right of children. 

I'd like to ask you to describe to me a little bit what is your 
family like, a little bit of your family background, and to know 
what kind of family— single-parent, whatever kind of family you 
come from. I know nothing about you. 

Mr. Zimbler. I have both parents. They 

Mr. Holloway. Do they both work? 

Mr. Zimbler. They love each other— yes, they both work. 

Mr. Holloway. Good income? You probably have one, if they 
don't. [Laughter] 
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Mr. Zimbler. I guess so. My Mom didn't work as much a couple 
of years ago, I remember that. I remember she was at home at 3:00 
o'clock, she would pick us up from school, and now she works 'til 
6:00. My Dad work really long hours, he works like 16 hours a 
day. 

Mr. Holloway. If I could ask you one thing, what would be the 
one thing in life that you would want more than anything else 
today in your life? What do you feel, as a youth, that you are miss- 
ing, that's being taken away from you with today's society? 

Mr. Zimbler. That my parents have to work so much that I don't 
get to see them as much. To make the same money that they were 
making before, they have to work like double as much, so they can 
only be at the house half as much time, so I miss that. And that is 
what I wish, like if they could be home, doing the same work they 
do but be home more. 

Mr. Holloway. Let me ask you one lead-up and then I'll turn 
back, because I don't want to hog the program here. What is 
money to you as a child? Is it more important that they have this 
big income, that you have everything in life that you could ever 
dream for, financially, or would you put you and your parents 
being able to be together ahead of all the money in the world? 

Mr. Zimbler. Well, I still see them, you know, working a little 
bit, so somewhere like a medium, between like absolute there all 
the time and complete like financial — you know 

Mr. Holloway. So, you'd like both, really. 

Mr. Zimbler. Well, no, not both, but like if not as much, you 
know, financially, but not have them there all the time because 
then, you know, you'd kind of get like sick of them. [Laughter] 

Mr. Holloway. You'd trade out some of the worldly goods then, 
to have them. Thank you very much. 

Chairwoman Schroeder. Your honesty is wonderful, absolutely 
wonderful. 

Did you have a question? 

Mr. Klug. Yes, I do. Jason, I have a three-year-old and a seven- 
year-old at home, who will, frankly, care less that Senator Rocke- 
feller was here today, but will be absolutely impressed that I got a 
chance to meet you. So, you know, I know the power of Nickelode- 
on in my own house. 

One thing I want to ask you, which I guess concerns my own kids 
and concerns a lot of kids I see today, is that you don't have 
enough time just to be kids and have fun. " mean, do you have the 
sense that today's children are on too many hockey teams, baseball 
teams? 

Mr. Zimbler. Yes. Well, I've been acting for about eight years, so 
I really don't remember what it's been like to not be acting, so for 
like my whole life I've been around adults, so I haven't really 
gotten a chance to be a kid. I mean, like I kind of do in school, but 
still I've grown up around adults a lot more than my friends have 
because they are around their friends in school all the time, and 
I'm always off away from school doing work for Nickelodeon, or for 
anybody. 

And so I don't get to be a kid as much as I would have liked, but 
it's kind of paid off because I've enjoyed like seeing a lot of new 
people and meeting new people and seeing different places, and 
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that's like the plus that's come of this. And I see where like people 
would — like other kids — have problems because they are sports 
stars, and they spend their whole life just trying to become some- 
thing, like become a pro football player or baseball player, and 
they don't become a kid. So, that's kind of something you miss out 
on. 

Mr. Klug. Do you think that's part of their parents' fault, or 
part of society's fault? 

Mr. Zimbler. Yes. I think if the parents see that a child has a 
gift, they should only see how much the kid wants to use it and not 
like overuse it because then it ruins the kid. 

Mr. Klug. Thank you. 

Chairwoman Schroeder. Good point. Congressman Peterson, I 
know, had a question. 

Mr. Peterson. Just a follow-up to that. One of the concerns that 
I have had, Jason, is that we force all of our children — not just you, 
and not just you in the entertainment world — to grow up too fast. 
As a matter of fact, we have children in high school, or in elemen- 
tary school I should say, dressing like adults and acting like adults. 

How do you feel about that? Do we, as a society, force children to 
grow up too fast in the process? 

Mr. Zimbler. Yes, I think so. With like TV shows that like see 
kids like heroes, it sort of makes kids want to be like adults a lot 
earlier. You don't see like a 16-year-old like playing a board game 
or something like that, or having fun, because he's trying to be an 
adult — because he's first learning how to drive and now he thinks 
he's a big shot and has got to be an adult — but he should still be 
able to have fun. 

Mr. Peterson. Is it television? 

Mr. Zimbler. I guess so. I don't think sitcoms— [laughter]— but 
other shows like violence, violence forces kids to grow up faster be- 
cause kids in the inner-city, they have to learn how to defend 
themselves, but why should they, they are kids. They should have 
adults defending them. 

Mr. Peterson. Okay. Last question then, and I'll stop. Do you 
think, and do you have any ideas — clearly, one of the things a 
parent must pass on to a child is the ability to tell right from 
wrong, to make that decision. 

Do you think that we're doing that? Do you think parents are 
taking that on as a major obligation? 

Mr. Zimbler. I don't think so because I guess it shows up in the 
statistics — I think that question is answered in statistics of drunk 
drivers and drug users because, if the kids knew what was right, 
they wouldn't succumb to peer pressure as much. Maybe if they 
knew, they could have a will against it, and then they wouldn't try 
alcohol and they wouldn't try drugs, and then there wouldn't be 
drunk drivers, kids as drunk drivers, and 12-year-olds using crack, 
and it kills them and they are not even adults yet. They haven't 
had fun. 

Mr. Peterson. Well, I commend you, Jason. I d like to put you on 
the road to talk to this subject just alone, but I really do commend 
you for what you are doing, and I thank you very much. 

Mr. Zimbler. Thank you. 
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Chairwoman Schroeder. Anybody else have a question? Con- 
gressman Walsh? 

Mr. Walsh. Thank you. Madam Chair. I appreciate your holding 
this hearing, it's something that I know you and I have talked 
about before. 

Jason, thank you for coming. I am enjoying your testimony very 
much. I have children 15, 12 and 8. I have seen them all grow 
through Nickelodeon, the eight-year-old is still there, the other two 
have moved on. Every once in a while I catch my 12 year old 
watching Nickelodeon, although he wouldn't admit to it. 

One of the things that's always kind of bothered me about Nick- 
elodeon and television in general is that it strikes me that in chil- 
dren programming, the adults are buffoons and the kids are, it 
seems like, almost encouraged to be disrespectful — the Dude Ranch 
Show, for example. 

Mr. Zimbler. It happens on our show, too. 

Mr. Klug. Why is that? Do you think that's good for kids? 

Mr. Zimbler. I think if it's going to be funny, because kids don't 
get a chance to like make fun of their parents, it isn't something 
you do every day. 

Mr. Klug. Do you think it teaches kids to be disobedient? 

Mr. Zimbler. No, because I still think that parents discipline 
their children well enough so that the kids wouldn't do that, but I 
think that they enjoy seeing that, and I think that's why it's there. 
It's not just to make them be more independent and like stand up 
to their parents because it's out of the norm and it's interesting for 
them. 

Mr. Walsh. Well, you said in your testimony that most kids get 
most of their ideas and information from television. 
Mr. Zimbler. Right. 

Mr. Walsh. If kids are constantly seeing programs like Married 
With Children, like the Simpsons, like — whatever the name of the 
Dude Ranch Show is 

Mr. Klug. Hey, Dude. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Walsh. Hey, Dude, that's it 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Klug. I told you my kids watch Nickelodeon. 

Mr. Walsh. If they see kids on television dealing with adults in a 
negative way and a lot of these kids are, and they are role models 
for little kids, what — do you think is the effect on family values? 

Mr. Zimbler. In some cases, I see it having a completely negative 
effect, if it's completely overdone — the violence, definitely, in any 
show has a negative effect, and if the parents are made out to — if 
there's like no disciplinary control, I mean, that's going too far. For 
example, on our show, even though the parents are idiots, they still 
know when we're trying to pull a scam or trying to swindle them. 
They know, and that shows the kids that — it sort of balances out 
the negative influence. 

Mr. Walsh. One of the things that I think adults say a lot about 
kids today is that kids want all the rights and none of the responsi- 
bilities. How old are you? 

Mr. Zimbler. Fourteen. 

Mr. Walsh. Well, what do you think about kids' rights without 
responsibility? 
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Mr. Zimbler. It's very true. I don't want to do chores. I don't get 
an allowance to begin with, but I know if I did, I would want to get 
the allowance and not do anything. 

Mr. Walsh. Good example. How about larger rights and respon- 
sibilities, like all this debate about condoms in school. What about 
the responsibilities of abstinence? 

Mr. Zimbler. Yes, they are giving out condoms, but what are 
they used for. I mean, I know, but 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Walsh. I know you know. 

Mr. Zimbler. But I mean they are not doing enough education, 
so they give out the condoms and use them, but the kids don't un- 
derstand. 

Mr. Walsh. Do you think adults, teachers, administrators, should 
be discouraging that sort of activity? 

Mr. Zimbler. No, I think that definitely should be encouraged be- 
cause that's encouraging non-disease, but they should also definite- 
ly — have highly required course you have a full understanding of 
how diseases are transmitted. I have like one year of that, and that 
was two, three years ago, and I don't remember a lot of it. 

Mr. Walsh. What about television programs that can be humor- 
ous but still stress sexual responsibility, respect to adults and insti- 
tutions—do you think there's a role for television in that? 

Mr. Zimbler. I don't think television should be educating chil- 
dren, shows like 

Mr. Walsh. But you said kids are getting all their ideas from 
television. 

Mr. Zimbler. It shouldn't be, but they are. I mean, shows like 
90210, every week they deal with another issue, but they shouldn't 
be. That should be dealt with in school. 

Mr. Walsh. Alcoholism, sex 

Mr. Zimbler. Right. Kids shouldn't have to learn that from TV 
because then they would learn it the way the characters are. 

Mr. Walsh. But that's where they are getting it. I mean, kids are 
more interested in TV than school. 

Mr. Zimbler. Right, but if shows like that weren't dealing so 
much with issues, then kids would pay more attention to the way 
the issues are presented in school. They would learn the right way, 
and then some problems would be solved, at least with kids in 
terms of responsibilities now. 

Chairwoman Schroeder. Congressman Bilirakis, did you have a 
question? 

Mr. Bilirakis. Thank you, Madam Chair, I appreciate your indul- 
gence. I'm late because I'm on the Veterans Committee and we had 
a budget hearing with the Secretary of Veterans Affairs. 

Jason, in your Bill of Rights, you refer to having the right to an 
education that prepares children, kids, to run the world when it is 
their turn. I suspect you probably know more about the workings 
of government than an awful lot of adults. I'm not sure how much 
you do know. 

It's very difficult sometimes, for us to realize what our roles 
should be, you know, how much government should there be in 
families' lives, in children's lives, in peoples' lives, and that sort of 
thing, but project yourself, if you can, to a position of king of the 
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world, or king of the United States, and if you were in that posi- 
tion — you know, you are sitting there — and you heard Senator 
Rockefeller testify, and you've heard comments and questions from 
people up here on the panel, and I should think that as a regular 
human being, and certainly one who is a kid, you might be think- 
ing, "Well, if I had the power to do something, this is what I would 
do". 

Now, in the interest of time, I am not going to ask you to answer 
that question right here and now, but I just wonder if you could 
give some thought to it. What would you propose that we do to sort 
of try to "solve" these problems, or at least try to improve these 
problems. 

If you have a real quick answer, I think maybe the Chair might 
be interested in hearing it, but it is a complicated question, and I 
would like to see you maybe submit something like that to us in 
writing in the record, or something of that nature, because we've 
got to hear your viewpoint, too — and I commend the Chairwoman 
for having you on the panel. 

Mr. Zimbler. I always felt that the way education is now is com- 
pletely wrong. Kids should not be taught algebra and biology and 
stuff because are most people here using what they learned about 
the insides of a frog? [Laughter.] 

But kids should be learning, have a choice of decisions of fields 
thr.t should start as early as junior high school where they learn 
about the specific field and related topics, instead of about square 
roots, which is most probably 99 percent of the time not going to be 
relevant in most adults' lives. The things that will be, like if you're 
going to be a computer scientist, then you do have to learn math 
because of formulas and programming, so you learn about pro- 
gramming and computers and running them, but you shouldn't be 
learning about science and history. Or if you're going to be learn- 
ing that stuff, then not as much, because that's kind of what makes 
education boring. And when kids aren't interested in the educa- 
tion, then they could care less about school and whatever they've 
learned they care less about, and then they would go and do some- 
thing else that they learned from TV, not what they learned from 
school. But if it were more interesting, they'd pay more attention 
and, therefore, actually enjoy school more. 

So, if it was something more like what kids wanted to learn in 
school and not what they are forced to — like course requirements — 
but what you select, because there are electives, but your whole 
course should be able to be selected because you should be able to 
follow up on a field of your choice, and that would make — I think 
that would solve problems because it would make education more 
interesting, and kids would learn. 

Mr. Bilirakis. Interesting. Jason, fine, thank you for that, and it 
is very interesting, a very interesting viewpoint. If you have any 
further ideas, I would ask that maybe you submit them to the com- 
mittee, and the Chairwoman could then share that with the rest of 
us. 

Mr. Zimbler. Sure. 

Mr. Bilirakis. Thank you. 
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Chairwoman Schroeder. Congressman Sarpalius? 
Mr. Sarpalius. Jason, I, too, want to commend you for the out- 
standing job you've done this morning. 
Mr. Zimbler. Thank you. 

Mr. Sarpalius. I strongly agree with your testimony regarding 
the influence television has on young people. Crime has increased a 
great deal in this country. And the two facts are interrelated. 

Mr. Zimbler. Oh, yes, definitely. 

Mr. Sarpalius. And recent polls have shown the influence of TV 
to be one of the reasons. The biggest heroes that young people have 
today are the Ninja Turtles, G.I. Joe, Schwarzenegger, Rambo 
heroes that deal with crime. Young people like these heroes; the 
"exciting" adventures they have. Our concern is how can you 
change the motivation that young people have to watch movies re- 
lating to violence and crime. 

Mr. Zimbler. Well, you know, if you try to say "Let's cut down 
on movies like Rambo and stuff like that," then somebody's always 
going to say "But we have freedoms, and you're censoring, and 
you're taking our freedoms away," so you can't do that. But it's 
always like a problem if you try to re-educate kids by taking away 
the things that they are mislearning through television, then 
they're always going to say "We want it back," you know, if you 
take away something that a child really likes, he's going to scream 
for it and then not pay attention to anything else. 

So, trying to relearn what a person sees. Unless kids see that it 
is more make believe — see, they don't see it as make believe, they 
see it as "Let's go out and do that," let's play with guns and kill 
each other. 

Mr. Sarpalius. Wouldn't you admire a young person who decid- 
ed to try to educate young people of the damages those movies can 
cause, and the influence they have on them down the road of life. 

Mr. Zimbler. You can't really think of the ideal television show 
because, if it doesn't have violence, it's going to have love, or sex 
education that kids are learning the wrong way, and if it doesn't 
have that it's going to have corruption — s .uething is always going 
to be wrong with TV, and trying to relearn that is very hard. 

I can't speak for other people, but now I see TV and if I see vio- 
lence, I have the urge to want to do that. I just think that if that 
camera just panned a little more, you'd just see a light or another 
camera guy, you know, it's all not real. I know my cousin is four 
years old, and he grew up on Ninja Turtles, and all he does now is 
run around the house and go "Cowabunga." When he's learned the 
wrong way through TV and it's hard to retrain him because that's 
what he wants to see more of, the Turtles. 

Chairwoman Schroeder. Jason, I really thank you. I think 
you've had some very profound thoughts. This is a tough role. And 
you may not know, but very rarely does anyone get an audience of 
congressmen like this. We even had one up here sitting on the floor 
because we ran out of chairs. That doesn't happen in congressional 
hearings. So, I think people really wanted to hear what you say, 
and I think all of us would agree that you communicated some 
very serious thoughts that we will take into account. 

/ : 
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I think your role in television — maybe more and more you can 
help bridge that gap between what some of us who are older are 
concerned about and young people, and how we do that. 

Thank you for being here, we really appreciate it. Good luck to 
you. 

Mr. Zimbler. Thank you. 

Chairwoman Schroeder. We now have a very distinguished 
panel that's going to come up and talk more about numbers and 
other details to fill in here, and we want to welcome this morning 
Donald Hernandez, who is the Chief of the Bureau of the Census, 
Marriage and Families Statistics Branch of the Populations Divi- 
sion; Thomas Plewes, who is the Associate Commissioner for Em- 
ployment and Unemployment Statistics at the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics; Gary Bauer, who is the president of the Family Research 
Council; Celinda Lake, who is the Vice President of Greenberg- 
Lake of Washington, D.C., and a very distinguished pollster; and 
Vince Breglio, who is the President of RSM, Inc., in Lanham, 
Maryland, and also a very distinguished pollster. 

My understanding is that Celinda and Vince have to leave, and 
so we may turn this around a bit. 

Vince, I think while we had you going last, maybe after yester- 
day in New Hampshire, we'll want you to go first. As the Presi- 
dent's pollster, you may have some information that could help us 
all in this area. We understand that you are under great demands 
to get in and get out today, the two of you, so let us yield to Vince 
first, and then Celinda, and then we'll go back to regular order. So, 
Vince, the floor is yours. 

STATEMENT OF VINCENT J. BREGLIO, PH.D., PRESIDENT, RSM, 
INC., LANHAM, MD 

Mr. Breglio. I would have thought being a Republican, a pollster 
and a political consultant, one of those three titles, would have dis- 
qualified me from going first, or at least caused great skepticism 
among those of you sitting up there regarding what I am about to 
say. 

A good friend of mine on the Senate side, Pete Domenici, com- 
mented once "if you torture numbers long enough, you can get 
them to confess to anything." 

Personally, I'm opposed to torturing numbers, but I do work 
them over pretty hard, and I do it in my attempt to try to find out 
what the public thinks and feels regarding important issues, and 
the issue we're dealing with today is among the most important of 
the issues facing us, both as a nation and as politicians. 

I'm going to try and limit my remarks as I have filed testimony 
and you have that to review, to some key points that I think are 
important. 

First of all, 1 believe that the family, as an institution, sees itself 
in better shape than perhaps it gets credit for. Let's start with the 
recession. In general, the assessment of the economy is evident in 
every piece of research that I do. It is overwhelmingly negative and 
tends to color any subsequent questions on issues or policy matters 
that are asked. On the other hand, when families and individual 
voters are asked to assess their personal economic situation, they 
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find it substantially loss negative than their assessment of the eco- 
nomic plight of the nation as a whole. 

A number of people say the recession has had a big effect on 
their family. That number hasn't changed significantly, or even 
markedly, over the last two years, despite the deepening severity of 
the recession. Nor do more people say their own family's financial 
situation is now in poor shape. Only about one-quarter of the 
voters say the recession has had a big effect on them or their fami- 
lies. This, however, masks a considerable difference among voters 
who are more or less affluent. Attitudes on this issue correlate di- 
rectly with income. For example, 42 percent of lower income house- 
holds say the recession has had a big effect on them. This number 
is only 17 percent among upper income households. There are 
other aspects such as savings and spending; I won't go into those. 
You can read my prepared testimony on those topics. 

At a personal level, as we've already heard this morning, fami- 
lies tend to assess their general attitude and status on a pretty fa- 
vorable basis, but there are some issues which are of great concern 
to families and I want to dwell on those. Those issues, at least the 
ones we are able to measure with some degree of accuracy in poll- 
ing, have an economic side to them, and that shows up, in particu- 
lar, in the concern over the family budget. 

When shown a list of items for which families must budget and 
asked which ones concern them most, half of the worries focus on 
items related to health care. Items such as paying for long-term 
health care expenses for an elderly family member, the expenses of 
a major illness or injury, or even the day-to-day health care ex- 
penses such as a doctor's bill create a high level of family budget 
anxiety. Another budget issue that families are considerably con- 
cerned about is saving for and paying for college. 

These two issues, health care and education, generate a powerful 
influence over the budget decisions of the average family. But 
something else has occurred around these two particular issues — 
each has become a legitimate cutting issue at the ballot box and, 
hence, an important political issue. Voters care about family issues 
in a big way, but not all family issues make a difference when 
people cast a ballot. I'm going to focus on these two issues. 

Let's start with health care. If you look at the numbers, it's not 
hard to see that the political and media rhetoric has perhaps 
outrun the feeling of the voters in regard to health care. Although 
you probably would not conclude this by listening to the debate in 
the last six months, families are generally satisfied with the health 
care they are receiving. More than seven out of ten express satis- 
faction when asked directly about their health care and the health 
care their family receives. This number has remained quite consist- 
ent over the last several years. 

The rub, to no one's surprise, is the cost of health care. More 
than six out of ten families are not satisfied with the price they 
must pay for good health. More than half the voters mention the 
cost of health care when asked to choose the most important health 
issue. 

Americans divide the blame for high health care costs among 
many people and institutions. Insurance companies shoulder the 
largest share of the blame, but that represents only about a quar- 
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ter of the finger pointing. Doctors are blamed by one out of five 
Americans, hospitals and lawyers share about 15 percent each, and 
the Federal Government is blamed by about one person in ten. 

Roughly one voter in three mentions the lack of health insurance 
as the most important health problem facing the United States 
right now. Health care insurance cleanly divides family popula- 
tions into those who are covered by their employer and those who 
are not. That proportion is roughly 70 percent covered versus 30 
percent who are not covered by employer-provided health insur- 
ance. 

Among those who are covered, 71 percent say they are "very" or 
"somewhat" satisfied with their present coverage. The most signifi- 
cant change that has occurred among those who are covered with 
employer-supplied health coverage, is that sometime in the last two 
years their employer has cut back on health benefits, or made 
them, personally, pay a larger percentage of their health insurance 
costs. This has ratcheted up anxiety over cost and a family's ability 
to pay for certain kinds of care. Now, those who are not covered by 
health insurance are more critical of health care in general. Still, a 
majority express overall satisfaction with the health care that their 
families receive. 

In regard to making health insurance available, two out of three 
family members believe that employers should be required, regard- 
less of size, to provide their employees with health insurance. 
Three out of ten oppose such a requirement. 

When I run surveys for political candidates, I add a phrase to 
this question that goes something like this— "employers should be 
required to provide health insurance for their employees even if it 
costs the community jobs." — With that phrase added, the percent- 
age of support drops substantially, but still a majority support put- 
ting the requirement on the backs of employers. 

The data on what changes the voters would approve of to keep 
health care costs down, are somewhat confusing and not terribly 
helpful. The clearest read is that families believe everyone should 
pay some share of their medical costs, such as doctor visits, medi- 
cine and hospital stays. That, they believe, would serve as an incen- 
tive to use the system less and hold costs down. Further, they are 
opposed to anything that might limit the kind of health care avail- 
able to individuals, such as tests, procedures and various health 
care options paid for by insurance and government programs. 
Those two are fairly constant. Everything else varies, depending on 
how the question is asked and the population responding. 

The future of our health care system is cloudy in the minds of a 
vast majority of family members who respond to surveys. What 
they know is that the costs are too high and they are concerned 
about the availability of health insurance. They want change, 
that's clear, but the form they would like the system to take re- 
mains murky. 

When you offer them some structure such as the "pay or play" 
plan offered by Senator Kennedy, a national health care plan that 
covers all Americans, or leaving the present system alone, no 
single plan comes out a clear winner. 

Four out of ten voters say they would support a national health 
care plan paid for by taxpayers. Interestingly, in the 1970s when 
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this debate was joined, roughly one voter out of three was consist- 
ently in support of a national health care system. The numbers 
haven't changed greatly over two decades. 

The Kennedy approach requiring employers to either provide 
coverage for their employees or pay into a federal fund that would 
cover uninsured citizens, is supported by three out of ten Ameri- 
cans. This is a relatively new entry and draws quite well across the 
political spectrum. 
One person in five supports leaving the system alone. 
I have done one study recently that included the Bush option in 
New Mexico. In that particular survey, the Bush plan is preferred 
by a small percentage over pay-or-play or national health insur- 
ance. However, none of the three suggested options— play-or-pay, 
national health insurance, or the Bush plan— enjoy a particular ad- 
vantage at this time. 

What I say, folks, is let the debate begin. The voters are out 
there ready, willing and interested, but they are very confused 
about the murky situation in health care. 

What about education? Concern about education has grown sub- 
stantially among voters since the publication of A Nation at Risk 
in 1983. These concerns are amplified by reports that show Ameri- 
can children are not doing well. In fact, just recently a report was 
released that showed nine and thirteen-year-olds in the United 
States scored lower in math and science — in some cases, far 
lower — than their peers in at least a dozen other countries. 

But there is a twist here. While Americans are concerned about 
our nation's schools, they still give good grades to their local 
schools. It's a bit how they feel about you in Congress— many of 
them have given up on the institution, but they still like their own 
local member of the House or Senate. Well, that was true in the 
past. I'm not sure what it will be like in 1992. 

Further, there is what Lou Harris called a "reality gap," and I 
think this is very important. In a poll done by Harris last fall, he 
compared the attitudes of the business community, educators, par- 
ents and students, on how well the schools are doing to prepare 
today's students for jobs and college. 

Assessing fifteen key objectives of elementary and secondary edu- 
cation, employers find our students poorly prepared to enter the 
workforce. Only about 30 percent of business persons rank the 
overall preparedness of recent students favorable to holding down a 
job; two out of three business persons are unfavorably impressed 
with their abilities. Contrast that to seven out of ten students who 
thought the schools were doing well in preparing them against 
those same fifteen objectives— a perception shared by more than 
six out of ten, (65 percent) of their parents. 

Higher educators are only a little kinder toward today's students 
in terms of preparation for college. Thirty-six percent (36%) give 
students an overall positive rating, while 62 percent give them low 
marks in preparation for study at the college level. Yet, seven out 
of ten students who went on to college felt they were well pre- 
pared, and 77 percent of their parents felt the same. Same schools, 
different perceptions. 

It is difficult to generate a political issue focusing on perform- 
ance with this wide gap in perception. One potential solution to 
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closing this * Reality gap" can be gleaned by some of the Harris 
polling work and the qualitative research that I have personally 
conducted that focuses on accountability. 

Harris found that more than eight in ten parents support the 
creation of national standards. If the standards are made clear, all 
these disparate groups will know whether the schools and the stu- 
dents are meeting them or not. 

My own work, done last fall for the New Standards Project, 
found considerable support for setting high national standards for 
educational performance. These important findings are based on 
ten separate focus groups in five cities across the United States. 

Among the conclusions which I found are: There should be one 
set of national standards for the country, not regional or state 
standards; the national standards set for our children should be set 
as high as the standards for other countries such as Japan and 
Germany, however — and this is a consistent caveat by all parents — 
the standards should be uniquely American. No one is ready to 
adopt those of Japan, for example. And, lastly, parents are identi- 
fied most often as the appropriate ones to help set the standards. 
For a majority of participants in these groups, becoming involved 
with setting standards is viewed as one way of increasing parental 
involvement in the education of children. Parents believe many 
other people should also be involved, such as educators and busi- 
ness people. 

Parental involvement is important to Americans. Many feel the 
quality of education is not the responsibility of government or even 
educators, but rather the responsibility of parents of school-age 
children. And I present some data on that in my written testimony. 

As in health care, Americans know that there is a problem in 
education, but don't necessarily have the solution. For example, 
when asked for one suggestion to improve education, one of five 
voters suggested better teachers and administrators. Nearly as 
many say that parents need to be more concerned and involved, 
which parallels other findings that parents are ultimately responsi- 
ble for the education of their children. Dollars are also on the par- 
ents' agenda, with roughly 16 percent who called for more govern- 
ment funding or higher teacher salaries. 

When you look at the six goals adopted by President Bush and 
the governors two years ago, goals for education to be achieved by 
the year 2000, three of them are perceived as clearly attainable by 
parents. 

First, our students will demonstrate competency in challenging 
subject matter, including English, math, science, history and geog- 
raphy. These are the attainable national standards we talked about 
earlier. That is believed as attainable by over 70 percent of Ameri- 
cans. 

Secondly, all our children will start school ready to learn. Sixty- 
four percent of Americans believe that. 

And, thirdly, the high school graduation rate will increase to at 
least 90 percent. Fifty-seven percent of Americans believe that. 

Less than a majority believe the remaining three goals are at- 
tainable. 

I started by saying both of these family issues, health care and 
education, are politically ripe; that they are issues that can make 
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an important and significant difference in an election. But in the 
case of both issues, voters are not often presented with clear solu- 
tions. The electorate is ready. Policymakers have not yet proposed 
anything that has taken deep root. Thank you very much. 

Chairwoman Schroeder. Thank you very much. 

[Prepared statement of Vincent J. Breglio, Ph.D. follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Vincent J. Breguo, Ph.D., President, RSM, Inc., 

Lanham, MD 

Good morning. Thank you for inviting me here today. 

My name is Vince Breglio. I am a Republican, a pollster and a 
political consultant. At least one of those titles probably 
provides you with some degree of skepticism, and I welcome it. 
After all, as Senator Pete Domenici has said, "If you torture 
numbers long enough you can get them to confess to anything," 

Personally, I am opposed to torturing numbers, I do, however, work 
them over very hard to understand what the public thinks and feels. 
I have to. My clients demand it. 

You have asked me to talk about the state of the American family. 
It is an institution that sees itself in better shape, perhaps, 
than it gets credit for. But, that said, families also have some 
serious doubts about the future. 

Let me start briefly with the recession. The general public's 
assessment of the economy is evident in every piece of research I 
do. That assessment is overwhelmingly negative and tends to color 
subsequent questions on issues and policies. On the other hand, 
the view families have of their personal economic situation is not 
nearly as negative as their assessment of the economic plight of 
the nation as a whole. 
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The number of people who say the recession has had a big effect on 
their family has not changed markedly over the last two years (see 
Table 1) , despite the severity of the recession* Nor do more 
people say their own family's financial situation is now in poor 
shape (see Table 2). About one-quarter of voters say the recession 
has had a big effect on them or their families. This, however, 
masks a considerable difference among voters who are more or less 
well off. Attitudes on this issue naturally correlate very 
directly with income levels. For example 42% of lower income 
households say the recession has had a big effect on them. But 
only 17% of upper income households make the same claim. Another 
way to say this simply is that the recession has not been evenly 
felt. 

One significant impact the recession has had on families is that 
fevar of those who are inclined to save and invest are able to do 
so. Nearly a year ago, in March of 1991, nearly three out ten 
voters (28%) reported that they had cut down on their savings and 
investments. Today, this is up to four out of ten voters (40%). 
(See Table 3.) 

Similarly , the number of families who have cut down on purchases 
and other spending has increased. Last March, 49% of families 
reported they were cutting down on spending. Today, that number is 
56% (see Table 3) . 
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At a personal level, poll respondents report general satisfaction 
with family life today and demonstrate a sharp reluctance to 
express their dissatisfaction, if indeed they feel it. Less than 
one in ten (6%) voice clearly negative feelings about their family 
situation (see Table 4). At the same time, two of three say they 
are extremely or very satisfied with their own family life. 
Married couples also claim to be comfortable with their 
relationships. More than six in ten (63%) say they are very happy 
with their marriage (see Table 5)* 

But the major family issues, at least those evident in polling, 
have an economic side that shows up in concern over the family 
budget. When shown a list of items for which families must budget 
and asked which ones concern them most, half of the worries focus 
on items related to health care cost (see Table 6). Items such as 
paying for long-term health care expenses for an elderly family 
member, the expenses of a major illness or injury, or even the day- 
to-day health care expenses such as doctor's bills create a high 
level of family budget anxiety. Another budget issue that families 
are considerably concerned about is saving for and paying for 
college. 

These two issues — health care and education — generate a 
powerful influence over the personal budget decisions of the 
average family. But something else has occurred around these 
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issues. Each has become a legitimate cutting issue at the ballot 
box. Voters care about these issues in a big way. They make a 
difference in elections. Although there are many issues that fall 
into the -family- category, most fail to move votes on election 
day. I would like to focus my testimony on these two that do. 

There is little doubt, for example, that Senator Harris Wof ford won 
his seat last fall in part because he persuaded the voters of 
Pennsylvania that he had strong positions on health care. And, at 
the same time, his better-known opponent did not address the issue 
until it was too late. 

Or, for another example, in the last Illinois governor's race, Jim 
Edgar announced early that a tax increase specially earmarked for 
education would be one of the cornerstones of his campaign. That 
was an important reason for supporting Edgar as his opponent first 
opposed this education tax, then was silent. 

Let me start with the health care issue. ^ 

If you look at the numbers, it is not hard to see that the 
" political and media rhetoric H has perhaps outrun the voters . 
Although you would not think this by listening to the debate the 
past six months, families are generally satisfied with the health 
care they are receiving* More than seven out ten (73%) express 
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such satisfaction when asked directly about their overall 
satisfaction with the health care their family receives (see Table 
7 & 8), This number has remained constant over the last several 
years . 

The rub, to no one's surprise, is the cost of health care. More 
than six out of ten (62%) families are not satisfied with the price 
they perceive they must pay for good health (see Table 9), More 
than half of voters mention the cost of health care when asked to 
choose the most important health issue. Roughly one voter in three 
(32%)" mentions the lack of health insurance as the most important 
health issue facing the United States right now (see Table 10), 

Americans divide the blame for high health care costs among many. 
Insurance companies shoulder the largest share of blame, but that 
represents only about one-quarter of the finger pointing (25%-28%). 
Doctors are blamed by one out of five Americans (19%), Hospitals 
and lawyers share about 15% each. And the federal government is 
blamed by roughly one person in ten (8%-10%) as the cause for the 
high costs of health care (see Table 11). 

Health care insurance cleanly divides family populations into those 
who are covered by their employer and those who are not. 
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Among these 70% or so who are covered, seven out of ten (71%) say 
they are "very" or "somewhat satisfied" with their present 
arrangement (see Table 12). The most significant change that has 
taken place among this group is that some time in the last two 
years, their employer has cut back on health benefits or made them 
personally pay a larger percentage of their health insurance costs 
(see Table 13). This has ratcheted up the anxiety over cost and a 
family's ability to pay for certain kinds of care (see Tables 14, 
15, 16, 17). Of special concern is the ability to pay for a long- 
term illness, particularly one that would affect the ability to 
work. 

Those who are not covered by health insurance are more critical of 
health care in general* Still, a majority express satisfaction 
with the health care available to their families. 

In regard to making health insurance available, two out of three 
family members believe that employers should be required — 
regardless of size — to provide their employees with health 
insurance (see Table 18). Three out of ten oppose such a 
requirement. When I run political surveys for candidates, I add a 
phrase to this question that goes something like this "required to 
provide health insurance for their employees even if it costs the 
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community jobs." With that phrase, the percentage of support 
drops, but a majority still support putting this requirement on 
employers • 

The data on what the voters approve of to keep health care costs 
down, are somewhat confusing and not terribly helpful. The 
clearest read is that families believe that everyone should pay 
some share of their medical costs, such as doctor visits, medicine 
and hospital stays. That, they believe, would serve as an 
incentive to use the system less and thus hold costs down. This 
view is held by seven out of ten (71%) voters. And, further, they 
generally oppose limiting the types of tests, procedures and health 
care paid for by insurance and government programs (see Tables 19, 
20). 

The future of our health care system is cloudy in the minds of a 
vast majority of family members. What they know is that the costs 
are too high and they are concerned about the availability of 
health insurance. They want change. But the form they would like 
the system to take remains murky. 

When you offer them some structure, such as the "pay or play" plan 
offered by Senator Edward Kennedy, or a national health care plan 
that covers all Americans or leaving the present system alone, no 
single plan comes out a clear winner. 
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Four out of ten voters say they would support a national health 
care plan paid for by taxpayers (see Table 21). Interestingly, in 
the 1970 's, when there were similar discussions on national health 
care, consistent support for a national health system came from 
approximately one out of three voters. The number of consistent 
supporters for a national system hasn't changed much in two 
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The Kennedy approach — requiring employers to either provide 
coverage for their employees or pay into a federal fund that would 
cover uninsured citizens — is supported by three of ten (31%) 
Americans. As a health care strategy, this is a relatively new 
entry and draws most from across the political spectrum. 

Only one person in five (19%) supports leaving the system alone. 

I have done one study that included the Bush option; a statewide 
poll in New Mexico that came out of field last weekend. New Mexico 
has a clear Democratic advantage in voter registration and 28% 
Hispanic voters. The Bush plan is the preferred option by a small 
amount against -play or pay" and national health insurance. None 
of the three suggested options enjoys a particular advantage at 
this time. 



Let the debate begin. 
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Concern about education has grown among voters since the 
publication of A Nation at Risk in 1983 . These concerns are 
amplified by regular reports by the government and others about how 
poorly American children are doing, particularly when what they are 
doing is compared to the workplace needs of the 21st Century. For 
example, just a few days ago, a new report announced that nine and 
thirteen-year-olds in the United States scored lower {in some cases 
far lower) than their peers in at least a dozen other countries on 
math and science. 

But there still is a twist here. While Americans are concerned 
about our nation's schools, they still give good grades to their 
local schools. It is a bit like how they feel about Congress. 
Many of them have given up on the institution, but they still liked 
their own local member of the House or Senate — at least until 
this year. 

Further, there is what Louis Harris has called a "reality gap." In 
a poll last fall, Harris compared the attitudes of the business 
community, educators, parents and students about how well the 
schools are doing to prepare today's students for jobs and college . 

Assessing fifteen key objectives of elementary and secondary 
education, employers find our students poorly prepared to enter the 
workforce. Only about 30% of business persons rank the overall 
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preparedness of recent students favorable to holding down a job; 
two out of three business persons (66%) are Unfavorably impressed 
(see Table 22). Contrast that to about seven in ten students who 
thought the schools were doing well in preparing them as assessed 
against these same objectives — a perception shared by more than 
six out of ten (65%) parents. 

Higher educators are only a little kinder toward today's students 
than employers. Thirty-six percent (36%) gave students an overall 
positive rating while 62% gave them low marks in preparation for 
study at the college level. Yet, seven out of ten (70%) students 
who went on to higher education and 77% of their parents, feel 
their high school preparation was just fine. 

Same schools, different perceptions. 

It is more difficult to generate a political issue focusing on 
performance with this variance in perception. One potential 
solution to closing this "reality gap** can be gleaned by some of 
Harris' polling work and the considerable qualitative research that 
I have personally conducted* 

Harris found that more than eight in ten parents support the 
creation of national standards (see Table 24). If the standards 
are made clear, all these disparate groups will know whether the 
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schools and students are meeting them or not. My own work, done 
last fall for the "New Standards Project, "* found considerable 
support for setting high national standards of educational 
performance. These important findings are based on ten separate 
focus groups in five cities across the United States. Among the 
conclusions on which I found consensus or near consensus were: 

* There should be one set of national standards for 
the country, not regional or state standards; 



The national standards set for our children should 
be set as high as the standards in other countries, 
such as Japan and Germany. The consistent caveat 
is that the standards should be uniquely American. 
No one is ready to adopt those of Japan, for 
example. 



♦The New Standards Project is a partnership of the National Center 
on Education and the Economy and the Learning Research and 
Development Center at the University of Pittsburgh, along with 17 
states and six urban school districts. Its aim is to set national 
standards in core subjects to world-class levels that ALL children 
would be expected to reach and to design a performance-oriented 
national examination system to measure achievement. 
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* Parents are identified most often as the 
appropriate standard setters. For a majority of 
participants in these gronp discussions, becoming 
involved with setting standards is viewed as one 
way of increasing parental involvement in the 
education of their children. Parents believe many 
other people should be involved in setting national 
standards as well? particularly educators and 
business people. 

Parental involvement is important to Americans. Many feel the 
quality of education is not the responsibility of the government or 
even educators, but rather the responsibility of parents of school- 
age children (see Table 25). 

This is the main finding of a recent national survey conducted by 
the Wirthlin Group. When asfced to indicate who they feel is most 
responsible for improving the education system in the United 
States, nearly half (47%) say parents. Only one in five (20%) say 
that educators are the most responsible. Even fewer (14%) look to 
their state government or to you in the federal government for 
improvement • 
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Not surprisingly, those who are seen as the most responsible are 
also viewed to be the most effective. Nearly half (46%) of parents 
believe they would be the most effective in improving the system, 
although the voice of parents is not one that is heard very much in 
the debate over educational reform. Clearly, in the minds of most 
parents, education begins in the home and requires support from 
concerned parents. 

As in health care, Americans know that there is a problem in 
education but don't necessarily have the solution. For example, 
when asked for one suggestion to improve education, one of five 
voters (18%) suggested better teachers and administrators (see 
Table 26). Nearly as many (16%) say that parents need to be more 
concerned and involved, which parallels other findings that parents 
are ultimately responsible for the education of their children. 
Dollars are also on the agenda for 16%; 9% called for more 
government funding and 7% suggested higher teacher salaries. 
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Of the six national education goals adopted by President Bush and 
the governors two years ago, only three are viewed by a majority as 
attainable by the year 2000 (see Table 27). They are: 

* Our students will demonstrate competency in 
challenging subject matter including English, math, 
science, history and geography. Seventy-percent 
(70%) of Americans believe this goal is attainable, 
which surprises many educators who believe this is 
one of the least attainable goals. 

* All our children will start school ready to learn - 
- 64%. 

* The high school graduation rate will increase to at 
lea3t 90% — 57%. 

Less than a majority believe the remaining three goals to be 
attainable : 

* Our students will be the first in the world in math 
and science achievement — 41%. 

* Every adult will be literate — 37%. 

* Every school will be free of drugs and violence — 
18%, 
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I started by saying both of these "family" isrues — health care 
and education — are politically ripe; tha&>£hey are issues that 
can make a significant difference in an election. But, in the case 
of both issues, voters are not often presented with clear 
solutions. The electorate is readv. Policy makers have not yet 
proposed anything that has taken deep root. 
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TABLE 1 



Has the recession directly affected vou and your family 
or have you not been affected by it? 
(IF "AFFECTED, " ASK;) Would vou say it has had a 
big or a small effect on vou and your family? 



Registered Voters 
1/92 12/91 9/91 

Yes, Affected 



Big Effect 


27 


26 


26 


Small Effect 


34 


33 


32 


Not Sure 


1 


1 


2 


No, Not Affected 


38 


40 


39 


Not Sure If Affected 






1 



♦All Adults 

Source: Surveys by NBC News/Wall Street Journal. 
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Generally speaking , would vou rat e vour own family's 
financial situation as in goo d shape, only fair 



TABLE 2 



shape, or poor shape? 

Re gistered Voters 

Good Fair Poor Not Sure 

1/13-16/90 37% 51% 12% 0% 

3/15-19/91 43 45 12 0 

5/10-14/91 40 47 12 1 

7/26-29/91 36 50 13 1 

9/20-24/91 35 49 15 1 

10/25-29/91 32 53 15 0 

12/6-9/91 35 51 13 1 

1/17-21/92 31 53 15 1 

Source: Surveys by NBC News /Wall Street Journal 
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TABLE 3 



Changes in Personal Financial ConHuct Over the Past Year 

Thinking about your personal financial situation in the 
past year, have vou found it to be a period in which 

you have been cutting down (on purchases and 
other spending) (on savings and other investments), 
have vou been increasing vour (purchases and other spending) 
(savings and other investments) during the year 
or has there been little change over the past year? 



Registered Voter 



1/92 



3/91 



On Purchases & Other Spending 



Cutting Down 
Increasing 
Little Change 
Not Sure /Refused 



56% 

9 
34 

1 



49% 

11 

40 



On Savings & Other Investments 



Cutting Down 
Increasing 
Little Change 
Not Sure/Refused 



40 

20 
40 



28 
25 
47 



Source; NBC News/Wall Street Journal Poll, January 1992 and March 
1991. 
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TABLE 4 



Thinking about vour own family life, would 
vou say you are extremely satisfied, very satisfied, 
somewhat satisfied, not too satisfied or not at all 
satisfied with your family life? If vou aren't 
sure. Please sav so. 



Registered Voters 



Extremely Satisfied 



24% 



Very Satisfied 



43 



Somewhat Satisfied 



24 



Not Too Satisfied 



4 



Not At All Satisfied 



2 



Don't Know 



3 



Source ; Family Values Survey, September 1991* 
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TABLE 5 



Taking things all together^ how would you describe 
your marriage? Would vou say that you r marriage 
is very happy, pretty happy, or not too happy? 



National Adult 
Very Happy 63% 
Pretty Happy 34 
Not Too Happy 3 
Don't Know * 

♦Less than .5% 



Source; National Opinion Research Center, September 1991. 



55-778 0-92 
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TABLE 6 



Which one of the items listed on thia card to you 
most worry about being able to afford.*.. 



Housing 

Day-To-Day Health Care 
Expenses 

Health Care Expenses For 
a Major Illness 
or Injury 

Long-term Care Expenses 
for an Elderly 
Family Member 

Retirement 

College Education 

None ( Volunteered ) 

Don't Know 



National Adult 
17% 

8 

28 

14 
14 

12 
5 
2 



Princeton Survey Research Associates for Times Hirror, 
September 19, 1990. 
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TABLE 7 



In general, how satisfied are you with the health care 
your family receives — very satisfied, 
somewhat satisfied, not very satisfied. 
or not satis fied at all? 



Registered Voters 



Very Satisfied 


33% 


Somewhat Satisfied 


40 


Not Very Satisfied 


14 


Not Satisfied At All 


12 


Not Sure 


1 



Source ; NBC News/Wall Street Journal, December 1991. 
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TABLE 8 
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TABLE 9 



Nation^ frfrltt 
Satisfied 34% 

Not Satisfied 



62 

Don't Know/Mo Answer 4 



CBS Blew./H« York Ti~., Augu . t 199u 
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TABLE 10 



W*»*<?h ONg of following POUR h^j ^ carg iam »„ ^ 

think 1« th« most important- fr ealth^«r f YV * 
^Cinq the country «t the pEfia g nt 



Registered Vgfcgrs. 
The Quality of Health Care 4% 

People Not Covered by 

Any Insurance 32 

High Cost of Health Care 55 

Hard-To-Get Access to High 

Quality Health Care 5 

All (Volunteered) 3 

None (Volunteered) 

Don't Know ± 
Refused/NA 



g° urc «i NBC News/Wall Street Journal, June 1991, 
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TABLE 11 



Which one of the following s ix croups do vou think jfi 
aost responsible for the high cost of 
health care? 
fREAD IfTST. ROTATE. ACCEPT ONLY ONE RESPONSE) 

Registered Voters 



Doctors 


12/91 
19% 


6/91 
21% 


Hospitals 


15 


12 


The Federal Government 


8 


10 


Patients 


2 


2 


Lawyers 


14 


16 


Health Insurance Companies 


25 


28 


All Equally (Volunteered) 


13 


7 


None of These (Volunteered) 


1 


* 


Not Sure 


3 


3 



Source; Surveys by NBC News/Wall Street Journal . 
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TABLE 12 



Are vou satisfied or dissatisfied with your 
health insurance coverage? Are vou very 
or somewhat satisfied/dissatisfied? 

National Adult 



Sub-Population; Covered 
bv Healt h Insurance 

Very Satisfied 49% 

Somewhat Satisfied 32 

Somewhat Dissatisfied 9 

Very Dissatisfied 8 

Ho Opinion 2 



Source ; Gallup Organization, August 1991. 
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TABLE 13 



If you work, in the last two years, has vour employer 
cut back on health benefits or made vou pay 
a greater Percentage of health 
insurance costs? 



National Adult 



Sub-Population; Covered 
by Health Insurance 

Yes 34% 

No 37 

Don't Work (Volunteered) 20 

No Health Benefits Through 

Employer (Volunteered) 4 

Self -Employed/Employer (Vol. ) 3 

Don't Know/No Opinion 1 



Source : ABC News /Washington Post, January 1992- 
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TABLE 14 




v «y Co„f ident 

S °»ev hat Confident 

Not V «*y Con fident 

** * AH Confix 
Unsure 




tio„ for 

° al A "««=i«tio„, 
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TABLE 15 



Generally, how con fident are vou that vou have 
enough »onev or health insurance to pay 
for,,. a maior illness? 



National Adult 
Very Confident 34% 
Somewhat Confident 32 
Hot Very Confident 16 
Not At All Confident 15 
Unsure 3 



Source; Gallup Organization for American Medical Association, 
April 1990. 
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TABLE 16 



General ly* h <** co n fidfflB& » r * v ^ YPtt *lttY9 

faiuJl^S^QMS VfvS ^5 ii^a *9 M» . 



PTtlfrn* 1 Adult 
Very Confident ?l * 
Somewhat Confident 26 
Not Very Confident 24 
Not At All Confident 24 
Unsure 7 



sourcet Gallup Organization for African Medical M.ooiation, 
April 1990. 
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TABLE 17 



Generally, how confident are vou th at vou have enough 

Money or health insurance to Day for.^.lona-Um 
nureina ha— or in-ho»e care... Are vou very confident. 
eojaewhat confident, not too confident or not 
at all confident? (ROTATED) 



National Adult 



Very Confident 10% 

Soaevhat Confident 27 

Mot Too Confident 29 

Hot At All Confident 30 

Ho Opinion 4 



Sourcet Gallup Organisation, August 1991* 
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TABLE 18 



PP YPtt think an clovers, reg a rdless of g j 2fff 
should or should not be require^ fr o 
PfOYldtf health insurance for th«ir ^j^yrftg? 



ters 



ek . . tt . J 12/91 6/91 

Should Be Requxred 67% 68% 

Should Not Be Required 29 30 

Not Sure 4 3 



gouxce: Surveys by NBC News /Wall Street Journal. 
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TABLE 19 



Require everyone to pav SOME SHARK of their Medical coeti 
such as d octor's visits, prescriptions . and 
hospital ttavi as an inc entive for 
people to use the health car e svatem mss 
and thereby hold costs dovn. 



Registered Voters 
Favor 71% 
Oppose 25 
Don't Know 4 
Refused/NA * 



Source; NBC News/Wall Street Journal, June 1991. 
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TABLE 20 



Reaiaf ?Fe< j v^i-„ rr| 

Favor 

42% 

Oppose 

52 

Don't Know 

6 

Refused/NA 



*^ « ^ street jQurnai( june im 
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TABLE 21 



Which one of the following three choices would vou favor 



most as a way to j "pr nv g the health care 

system in the United States? 
(READ CHOICES. ACCEPT ONLY ONE RESPONSE ) 



which businesses must 
either provide coverage 
for all their employees 
or pay into a federal fund 
that would cover all 
uninsured American* 

B) A national health care 41 
plan covering all people that 
is administered by the federal 
government, instead of private 
insurance companies/ and is 
financed by taxpayers instead 
of health insurance premiums 



Registered Voters 



A) A health care plan in 



31% 



OR 



C) Leaving the present 
system alone 



19 



All Equally (Volunteered) 



2 



None of These (Volunteered) 



3 



Not Sure 



4 



Source; NBC News /Wall Street Journal, December 1991. 
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TABLE 22 



How Well Prepared are Recent High School Graduates 
to Meet Needs on the Job? 
f R flTlri fl Mectiveal 



Being able to work 
cooperatively with 
fellow employees 

Learning how to dress 
and to behave well 

Having a good attitude 
toward supervisors 



Employers Educators Parents Students 
Poe. Kett« Pos* flea* Pos. Neg« Pos. Neg. 



57% 41% 66% 31% 77% 21% 79% 21% 



39 



39 



58 
58 



55 



63 



Their ability to read 

and understand written 

and verbal instructions 33 64 

Having the capacity to 

concentrate on the work 

done over an extended 

period of time 30 66 



25 
33 



42 

35 



41 58 



74 



66 



68 29 

68 25 

70 27 

65 35 

67 30 



25 71 29 70 69 30 



Learning how to 

read well 30 67 

Being motivated to give 
all they have to the job 
they are doing 

Being capable of doing 

arithmetic functions 25 72 32 65 66 33 

Learning math well 22 74 27 69 65 35 

Having a real sense of 

dedication to work 20 78 26 73 67 33 

Having real discipline 

in their work habits 19 78 21 77 54 43 

Learning how to write 

well 12 84 18 80 56 42 

Learning how to solve 

complex problems 10 86 15 83 48 52 



70 28 

76 24 

86 14 

59 40 
80 19 

62 38 

74 26 

70 30 

66 34 

60 39 

71 29 

63 37 



Source; Harris Survey, Fall 1991. 
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TABLE 23 

Extent to Which Parents/Students Feel 
High School Properly Pre pared Them 
for Job Harket 



Parents Students 



High School Properly Prepared 52% 53% 
Should Have Been Better 

Prepared 46 46 

Mot Sure/Refused 2 1 



Source? Harris Survey, Fall 1991. 
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TABLE 24 



Do you feel tha t the country needs co— ion 
national standards of performance that 
all schools should be expected to 
live up to, or don 't you feel that is necessary? 



parents Employer? 

Need coanon national 

standards of performance 87% 81% 

Don't need such ccasaon 

standards 13 16 

Not Sure/Refused * 3 



Source t Harris Survey, Fall 1991. 
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TABLE 25 



Improving the Education Syiten in the U.S. 



National Adult 

Who is Most Who Will Be Most 
Responsible Effective 

Parents 
Educators 
State Government 
Federal Government 
Corporat ions 



47% 

20 
14 
14 

2 



46% 

22 
13 
12 
3 



Source: The Wirthlin Group, Winter 1992. 
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T/^LB 26 



If you could name, nust one thing, what do vou 
believe woul d do most +r, impr ove the 
quality of education in the U.S.? 



National Adult 



Better, more qualified teachers 
and administrators 



18% 



More parental concern and 
involvement 

More government funding 

Higher salaries for teachers, 
merit pay 

More commitment and dedication 
on the part of students 

Tougher curriculum, more homework 

Reduce/control drugs and 
violence in the schools 



16% 
9% 

7% 

6% 
5% 

5% 



Source; The Wirthlin Group, Winter 1992. 
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TABLE 27 



The President / s Goal*; How Realistic are They? 
(Percent Responding "Very* or "Somewhat" 
Realistic and Attainable) 



National Adult 



By the Year 2000 

American students will 70% 

demonstrate competency 

in challenging subject natter 

including English , Math, 

Science, History and 

Geography 

All children in America 64% 
will start school ready 
to learn 

jThe High School graduation 57% 
rate will increase to at 
least 90% 

U.S. students will be first 41% 
in the world in mathematics 
and science achievement 

Every adult American will 37% 
be literate 

Every school in America 18% 
will be free of drugs 
and violence 



Source : The Wirthlin Group, Winter 1992. 
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Chairwoman Schroeder. Celinda, we welcome you this morning, 
and we will put your statement in the record, and the floor is 
yours. 

STATEMENT OF CELINDA LAKE, VICE PRESIDENT, GREENBERG- 
LAKE, WASHINGTON, DC 

Ms. Lake. Thank you very much, Madam Chair, and members of 
the committee. 

What I want to share with you is some polling we have done na- 
tionwide for a number of clients, including Kids Count, and I think 
you'll hear about that poll in more detail from a witness on the 
next panel, and the Coalition for America's Children, and public 
polls as well. And across these polls and across these time series, 
we find that people think it's tough times for American families, 
tough times to be a parent, tough times to be a kid and, in Ameri- 
cans' eyes, not likely to get much better soon. 

America's families are hanging on, but Americans who tradition- 
ally are the optimists find their faith shaken in some fundamental 
ways about the future for families. American families feel satisfied 
at this very moment with their family life, but they feel on the 
edge. 

Americans overall believe that the American family is worse off 
than it was ten years ago, 49 percent; only 39 percent believe the 
American family is better off. More important, voters split about 
the future direction of the American family in the next ten years, 
and split about whether that situation will be better or worse, a 
fundamental violation, really, of how Americans approach every- 
thing. Americans think, for example, the drug crisis will be 
better — absolutely no reason to believe that, but the American 
public believes that will get better. There are only a few areas 
where they have such a profound level of doubt, and family is one 
of them. 

The American dream is to offer your children more than you 
had. You put up with everything in this lifetime so your children 
can do better, and you hope that your children ultimately respect 
you for it. In this decade, for the first time, the majority of Ameri- 
cans, 62 percent, worry about whether they will be able to offer 
their children the same advantages that they had when they were 
growing up, and Jason has shared with us data that suggests that 
the kids are worried about the same thing that their parents are 
worried about. 

Concern about the future and the basics affects families across 
the economic spectrum. Today, 88 percent of Americans believe 
that they are part of the middle class, but they believe the middle 
class is fast disappearing, leaving only the rich and the poor. 
Middle class and working families worry that even if they can hold 
on, their children may slip into poverty. 

Immediate financial security and long-term economic decline are 
fundamental concerns facing America's families. Americans have 
faced a decade of stagnant incomes and 80 percent of Americans 
have seen their real incomes decline. The current recession has 
very much crystallized voters' concerns and their critique of the 
lack of progress of their families for the last ten years. In a very 

ERIC bJ 
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fundamental way, this recession seems different to people than pre- 
vious recessions have been. 

We finished focus groups a couple of months ago where people 
said there are two basic differences. In the last recession, which 
was 1982 in their minds, the titans laid people off; this time the 
titans closed. In the last recession, if you were willing to move to 
Texas out of Detroit you could keep your job; this time you have to 
move to Kyoto, and your kids probably can't get a job either. There 
is a sense that something very fundamental is changing here that 
is endangering the economic well being of America's families. 

Fifty-one percent of Americans say that financial security for 
their families is one of the things they worry about most. And they 
are pessimistic about the long-term future. Even now voters' lack 
of confidence in the economy has been greater than at other com- 
parable economic periods. Their lack of confidence — and you have 
other experts on your next panel who I think will testify to this as 
well — has been greater than the empirical indicators at every point 
in time. 

Families worry about how they will make ends meet. They worry 
that someone in their family will lose a job, and they worry about 
how their children are going to get a good start. Record numbers of 
children are returning home to live and survive economically, and 
they are returning home as adults and with kids. 

Blue collar families felt that they started out by sweeping the 
floors of their factories and moving up in the world, but they knew 
that their kids couldn't start out in the same way. So, they worked 
hard to put their kids into at least job training or into college. 
They now find that they risk losing their jobs, and their kids, who 
have come out of those training programs and out of college, can't 
get a job either. 

The majority of Americans — 57 percent — also believe that it is 
impossible to support a family on one income anymore, and lots of 
families, as we all know, have to try to do that. 

Parents and families also feel that their problems are out of con- 
trol today, and that their problems are broader than economic. On 
a personal and immediate level, parents worry that their own fami- 
lies may be out of control. Americans find that it is a tough time to 
be a parent and feel that even good parents can fail — something 
that seemed much less likely a generation ago. Seventy-two percent 
of Americans believe that American kids are having a tougher 
time growing up today, than they did when they were growing up. 

Parents worry that their children face threats and choices that 
they would have had a hard time imagining when they were kids. 
For example, the average American believes that children are first 
confronted with drugs when they were six years old. They wonder 
if they could have handled that challenge at six years old. The av- 
erage parent, trying as hard as he or she is, only gives themselves 
a B grade for the job they are doing with their children. They are 
worried about how they are going to be successful despite their best 
efforts. 

Americans are also seriously worried about America's families' 
capacity overall to do what's right for children, to meet their basic 
needs — not provide the extras, but to provide the basics. Seventy 
percent of Americans think that things for children in this country 
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have gotten worse in the last five years, and even when it's closer 
to home, when they are asked specifically about their own state or 
their own neighborhood, two-thirds of Americans believe that 
things have gotten worse for children. 

They worry overwhelmingly about a quality education for their 
children, that so many children are living in poverty, that children 
are not safe in their own neighborhoods, that a college education 
will be too expensive for most parents, that families will not be 
able to afford to buy basic health care, food and education, and 
that kids have no place to go after school and often go home to 
empty homes. The recession has only accentuated a lot of those 
concerns in American families' minds. 

They feel on the edge and they feel there is something funda- 
mentally wrong with American priorities that they are not getting 
any help out there. It used to be that all of these problems would 
have been seen very much as private concerns, and while people 
still want very much the locus of change to be within their own 
family and want parents and families to be in control of those 
changes, there has been a sea change in voters' attitudes in the 
last 20 years, about what the public role should be. Voters are look- 
ing for help from government, whether it's an income support, or 
having their workplace be more flexible and provide day care, 
whatever it is, even families that are most skeptical about govern- 
ment, most sensitive to taxes, want to see a more active public role 
in helping American families. 

Finally, however, Americans are cynical that their political 
system will respond. Half say that they are not at all confident 
that government will do the right thing for children most of the 
time, and 85 percent agree that political leaders are not doing 
enough to help solve the problems facing children today. At the 
same time, Americans want to make families and children a na- 
tional priority, and are willing to hold politicians accountable. Two- 
thirds say that they want someone to run for president who has a 
national agenda for children, and they would be more likely to sup- 
port that candidate. And many people, when they speak most elo- 
quently and most intensely about their concerns about the econo- 
my, about their fears for the future, talk about it in terms of their 
own family and their own kids. 

There is an enormous amount of energy out there, there's an 
enormous amount of demand from the American public, to see you 
all respond and have the kinds of hearings and kinds of activities 
that you're doing here today. Thank you. 
[Prepared statement of Celinda Lake follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Ceunda Lake, Vice President, Greenberg-Lake, 

Washdxoton, DC 

It is tough times for American families — tough times to b« 
a parent, tough times to be a Kid, and in Americana' ayea not 
likely to gat much batter soon. Americana traditionally the 
optimists find their faith ahaken in fundamental ways. They 
believe that the American family ia worse off than it vas 10 years 
ago (49 percent) ; only 39 percent believe the American family is 
better off. Moreover voters split over whether things will be 
better (42 percent) or worse (42 percent) in the next ten years. 
The American dream is to offer your children more than you had. 
You put up with everything in this lifetime, so your children can 
do better. in this decade for the first time the majority of 
Americans (62 percent) worry about whether they will be able to 
offer their children the same advantages that they had when they 
were growing up. 

Concern about the future and the basics affect families across 
the economic spectrum. Today, $• percent of Americans believe that 
they are part of the middle class, but they believe the Kiddle 
class is fast disappearing — leaving only the rich and the poor. 
Middle class and working families worry that even if they can hold 
on their children will slip into poverty. 
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Iamadiate financial security and long tarn economic decline 
are fundamental conctrns facing families today. American families 
hava faced a decade of stagnant incomes and 80 percent of Americans 
have seen their real incomes decline. The current recession has 
crystallised voters* concerns and their critique of the lack of 
progress for the average family in the last 10 years. Today, 51 
percent of Americans say that financial security for their families 
is one of the things they worry about most. (Mass Mutual, 1991). 

voters are pessimistic about the longterm future of the 
economy and about the immediate recession. Even now voters' lack 
of confidence in the economy is greater than at other comparable 
economic periods. Families worry about how they will make ends 
seat, whether someone will lose a job, and how their children will 
get a good start. Record numbers of children are returning home to 
live to survive economically. Blue collar families find that they 
may lose their jobs and their college educated children can also 
not find work. The majority of Americans (57 percent) believe that 
It is impossible to support a family on one income anymore. 

parents and families also feel their problems are out of 
control today. On a personal and immediate level parents worry 
that their own families may be out of control. Americans find that 
it is a tough time to be a parent and feel that even good parents 
can fail — something that seemed much less likely a generation 
ago. Sevsnty-two percent of Americans believe that children have 
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a tougher time growing up today than thay had whan thay vera 
growing up. (Greenberg/Lake and Tarranca Group, Coalition for 
America'* Children, 1991). Parents worry that their children face 
threats and choices that they would have had a hard tine imagining 
when they were young — for example, the average African believes 
that children are first confronted with drugs with they are 6 years 
old. The average parent only gives themselves a B grade for the 
job they are doing with their children (Gallup, 1990) . 

Americans are seriously worried that American 1 s families 
ability and capacity to do what is right for their children is 
declining. Overwhelmingly, Americans believe that the situation 
for children in the United States has gotten worse in the last 5 
years (70 percent worse, 34 percent much worse) • Even close to 
home, Americans believe that the situation for children has gotten 
worse in their own state in the last five years (65 percent, 29 
percent much worse). (Coalition for America's Children). 

Americans do not just worry about families being able to do 
"the extras", they worry about the average family's ability to 
provide the basics. Voters worry about a number of problems facing 
cnildren and their concern for children is surprisingly consistent 
and intense across the electorate: 71 percent worry about the 
quality of education for children, 70 percent worry that so many 
children are living in poverty, 68 percent worry that children are 
not safe in their own neighborhoods, 66 percent worry that a 
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college education will be too expensive for most families to 
afford, 62 percent worry that they will not be able to provide the 
basics that they need in health care, food, and education; and 60 
percent worry that kids have no place to go after school and often 
go home to empty homes. (Coalition for America's children.) 

Americans believe that the problems facing children affect us 
all. They also believe that the most fundamental problems 
including providing the basics for children affect not just poor 
families, but all families today. American families feel on the 
edge and that seems fundamentally wrong to American voters. 

Voters believe that the recent declining economy affected 
families and children across the board, further deteriorating their 
situation. Today, 41 percent choose as the top impact that public 
school education has deteriorated because of budget cuts, 39 
percent say that children do not have the basics like sufficient 
food, clothing, and housing in safe neighborhoods, and 35 percent 
say that the major impact of the recession on children is that more 
children do not hav* adequate health insurance and may not get the 
medical attention that they need. (Greenberg/LaJce and Tarrance 
Croup, Kids Count, 1991). 



voters have clearly moved children's needs into the public 
There has been a sea change in voters 1 attitudes in the 
20 years about the role that government should play i.i this 
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arena. For example, where once a majority of working woman did not 
want tha federal government to spend Mora money on day care and did 
not believe that companies should be required to provide day care; 
now 87 percent believe that their should be a joint effort between 
private employers and government to provide day care and a majority 
support government funding for day care, even if their taxes went 
up. Americans want government to act on behalf of children and 
families and to make families a top priority. Even voters who are 
sensitive to taxes end skeptical about government feel that there 
should be a more active public role in helping American families. 

Americans, however, are cynical that their political 
system will respond. Half (50 percent) say that they are not at 
all confident that government will do what is right for children 
most of the time and 85 percent agree that political leaders are 
not doing enough to help solve the problems facing children today. 
(Coalition for America's children.) At the same time Americans 
want a to make families and children a national priority and are 
willing to hold politicians accountable: 67 percent, for example 
say they would be mora likely to support a politician who had an 
agenda for children. (Coalition for America's Children.) 
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Chairwoman Schroeder. I want to thank both of our pollsters, 
and we understand your time urgency if you have to leave. We're 
sorry it went so long. I'm sure Jason was pleased to hear that you 
didn't have frog disection in the educational standards that you 
polled for. 

We are going to move from the pollsters to the statisticians so, 
Don Hernandez, the floor is yours. We are anxious to see how the 
statistics look vis-a-vis the polling. 

STATEMENT OF DONALD HERNANDEZ, PH,D„ CHIEF, MARRIAGE 
AND FAMILIES STATISTICS BRANCH, POPULATION DIVISION, 
BUREAU 20 OF THE CENSUS, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
WASHINGTON, DC. 

Dr. Hernandez. Good morning, Madam Chairwoman and mem- 
bers of the committee. Thank you for the opportunity to testify on 
the subject of the American family. 

The American family is a dynamic institution that has experi- 
enced enormous change during the past quarter century. This 
morning I will summarize some of the important trends in family 
life that have profoundly affected children and youth, and their 
parents. 

The trends I have chosen to feature today are primarily of two 
kinds. First are changes in family living situations, namely, the 
rise in one-parent families and stepfarnilies, and the rise in moth- 
ers' labor force participation. Second are changes in family income 
and poverty. 

The past quarter century brought a large increase in one-parent 
families. The proportion of families with children that were main- 
tained by a lone parent more than doubled during the past 20 
years, rising from 11 percent in 1970, to 20 percent in 1980, and 
then to 24 percent in 1990. By 1990, 7.8 million family households 
were maintained by a lone parent. The rise in one-parent families 
is the result of two changes, increased divorce and the rising pro- 
portion of births occurring to unmarried women. 

One-parent family living is often a transitional situation, howev- 
er, lasting only until the parent, usually the mother, marries or re- 
marries. Consequently, our projections show that although about 25 
percent of children live with one parent at any given time, nearly 
60 percent of all children born during recent years may be expect- 
ed to spend one or more years in a one-parent family before reach- 
ing age 18. 

When single or divorced parents marry, a stepfamily usually is 
created with either a stepfather or a stepmother. Between 1980 and 
1990, the proportion of all families with children that were stepfa- 
rnilies increased from 13 to 16 percent. By 1990, stepfarnilies and 
one-parent families together accounted for 40 percent of all fami- 
lies with children. 

A second major change in living situations of American families 
involves the dramatic increase in dual-earner, two-parent families, 
largely as a result of increased labor force participation by women. 
Among women with school-age children, labor force participation 
increased by one-half, from 49 percent in 1970 to 74 percent in 
1990. Among wives with preschool children under age six, labor 
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force participation nearly doubled, from 30 percent in 1970 to 59 
percent in 1990. 

Increases in dual-earner families were spread about equally 
across the 1970s and 1980s. By 1991, 63 percent of all two-parent 
families had both a mother and a father in the labor force, I might 
add that among mother-child single-parent families, 68 percent of 
mothers worked in 1991. 

With increases in one-parent families, and the still larger in- 
creases in dual-earner, two-parent families, by 1990 only 15 percent 
of all families with children were married-couple families where 
the husband worked year-around full-time and the wife did not 
work for pay during the year. 

These increases in one-parent families, stepfamilies, and dual- 
earner families are important because they have led to major 
changes in child care and to new and more complex family rela- 
tionships. But they also are important because these families expe- 
rience differences in ii:come and poverty. 

Taking a long view, real median family income for married cou- 
ples more than doubled between 1947 and 1973, climbing from 
$17,000 to $35,000 per year in 1990 dollars. Since 1973, married- 
couple families have experienced periods of both decline and in- 
crease in real income, which overall have nearly counterbalanced 
each other. By 1990, the real median income for married-couple 
families was $40,000 per year, only 11 percent more than in 1973, 
17 years earlier. 

For families with female householders and no spouse present, 
median family income increased by much less, rising from $12,000 
to $16,000 between 1947 and 1973. By 1990, female householder 
families had a real median income of $17,000 per year, only 5 per- 
cent more than in 1973. 

The median family incomes of married-couple families with chil- 
dren were very different, depending on the work status of the hus- 
band and wife. Less work generally means less income. In 1990, 
married-couple families with children had a median income of 
about $53,000 if both the husband and the wife worked full-time 
year-around. This was nearly $20,000 per year more than for mar- 
ried couples with children where the husband worked but the wife 
did net work for pay during the year. 

Family householders who are young or who have low levels of 
education also have comparatively low family incomes. Generally, 
median family incomes were more than twice as high for house- 
holders with four years of college or more, compared to those with 
four years of high school or less. 

Stepfamilies also tend to have lower incomes than two-parent 
families where all the children were born to both parents. The eco- 
nomic disadvantage of one-parent families is much larger than the 
disadvantage of stepfamilies. Between 1980 and 1990, two-parent 
families had a poverty rate of 7 to 10 percent, but mother-child 
families had a poverty rate more than four times larger, at 43 to 48 
percent. 

Overall, the past quarter century brought an important increase 
in the poverty rate for families with children. Between 1966 and 
1979, families with children had a poverty rate between 11 and 13 
percent. After 1979, the poverty rate for families with children 
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climbed to a high of 18 percent in 1983, and then declined to 16 
percent between 1986 and 1989. As of 1990, 16.4 percent of families 
with children were in poverty. 

Focusing on poverty rates for children themselves, 20.6 percent, 
or 13.4 million children under age 18, lived in poverty in 1990. By 
comparison, in the peak year of 1983, their poverty rate was 22.3 
percent and 13.9 million lived in poverty. 

One reason for interest and concern about families with low or 
below-poverty incomes, is that they may experience difficulty in 
purchasing necessities or the goods and services that most families 
expect. Perhaps the largest single purchase is the family home. 

The proportion of two-parent families that owned their own 
homes reached a peak in 1980, at 75 or 77 percent. The historic 
trend then reversed. By 1990, home ownership among two-parent 
families had declined to 73 percent. For mother-child families, 
home ownership also reached a peak in 1980, but at the much 
lower level of 35 or 36 percent. By 1990, home ownership among 
mother-child families had declined to 30 percent. Low-income fami- 
lies are much less likely than high-income families to be homeown- 
ers. 

For the Spring of 1988, the Census Bureau, for the first time, de- 
veloped results estimating the affordability of homes. The results 
show both for married-couple families and for female householder 
families who were renters and had incomes below $35,000, that 
more than nine out of ten could not afford to buy a median-priced 
home in their region. In addition, more than three out of every five 
married-couple renters with incomes of $35,000 to $60,000 a year, 
could not afford to buy a median-priced home. Even among mar- 
ried-couple homeowners with incomes of $20-35,000, more than one- 
fourth could not now afford to buy a median-priced home. 

The American family has experienced great change during the 
past quarter century. I have discussed several trends this morning 
in my oral testimony. My written testimony, which I have submit- 
ted for the record, contains more specific statistics on these trends 
and others. 

As we look to the future, a large proportion of Americans will 
continue to experience living in one-parent families, stepfamilies, 
or both. It also appears likely that mothers' labor force participa- 
tion will continue to climb, and that the vast majority of families 
with children will have working mothers. 

It is much less clear, at least to me, what, if any, future changes 
may occur in income and poverty or in the costs and affordability 
of housing. But the historic changes in the family and in mothers' 
work during the past quarter century guarantee that people and 
families during the coming decade will experience much larger 
numbers and much more diverse family transitions than did Amer- 
icans living during the first two-thirds of this century. Thank you 
very much. 

[Prepared statement of Donald Hernandez Ph.D., follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Donald Hernandez, Ph.D., Chief, Marriage and Family 
Statistics Branch, Population Division, Bureau 20 of the Census, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, DC 

The American family is a dynamic institution that has 
experienced enormous change during the past quarter century. 
This morning I will summarize some of the important trends that 
characterize changes in family life — changes that have 
profoundly affected children and youth, and their parents. 

The information in my presentation is drawn primarily from 
ongoing household surveys conducted by the Bureau of the Census. 
These surveys provide the basis for national profiles of the 
social and economic conditions and trends experienced by U.S. 
families. 

The trends I have chosen to feature today are primarily of 
two kinds. First are changes in family living situations, 
namely, the rise in one-parent families and stepf amilies, and the 
rise in mothers' labor force participation. Second are changes 
in family income and poverty. 

The past quarter century brought an increase in one-parent 
family living. The proportion of families with children that 
were maintained by a lone parent more than doubled during the 
past 20 years, rising from 11 percent in 1970, to 20 percent in 
1980, and then to 24 percent in 1990. By 1990, 7.8 million 
family households were maintained by a lone parent. The rise in 
one-parent families is the result of two changes: increased 
divorce and the rising proportion of births occurring to 
unmarried women. 

One-parent family living is often a transitional situation, 
however, lasting only until the parent, usually the mother, 
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marries or remarries. Consequently our projections show that, 
although about 25 percent of children live with one parent at any 
given tine, nearly 60 percent of all children born during recent 
years may be expected to spend one year or more in a one-parent 
family before reaching age 18. 

When single or divorced parents marry, the result is usually 
the creation of a stepfamily with either a stepfather or a 
stepmother, and perhaps stepsisters and stepbrothers. In 1980, 
13 percent of all families with children were stepf ami lies, and 
this increased to 16 percent in 1990. By 1990, stepf amilies and 
one-parent families together accounted for 40 percent of all 
families with children. 

A second major change in living situations of American 
families involves the dramatic increase in dual-earner two-parent 
families, largely as a result of increased labor force 
participation by women. Among wives with school-age children 6 
to 17 years old, labor force participation increased by one-half 
from 49 percent in 1970 to 74 percent in 1990. Among wives with 
preschool children under age 6, labor force participation 
doubled, from 30 percent in 1970 to 59 percent in 1990. 

Increases in dual-earner two-parent families were spread 
about equally across the 1970s and 1980s. By 1991, 63 percent of 
all two-parent families had both a mother and a father who were 
in the labor force. I might add that among mother-child single- 
parent families, 68 percent of mothers worked in 1991. 

With the increases in one-parent families, and the still 
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larger increases in dual-earner two-parent families, by 1990 only 
15 percent of all families with related children were married- 
couple families where the husband worked yea r-a round full-time 
and the wife did not work for pay during the year. 

The increases in one-parent families, stepfamilies, and 
dual-earner families are important, because they have led to 
major changes in child care and to new and more complex family 
relationships. But, they also are important because these 
families experience differences in income and poverty. 

Income results presented here include wage or salary income, 
self-employment income, social security, cash public assistance, 
and various other cash income sources, but do not include noncash 
sources of income, such as food stamps, medicare, and medicaid. 

Taking a long view, real median family income for married- 
couple families more than doubled between 1947 and 1973, climbing 
from $17,000 to $36,000 per year, in 1990 dollars. Since 1973, 
married-couple families have experienced periods both of decline 
and of increase in real median income, which overall have nearly 
counter-balanced each other. By 1990, the real median income for 
married-couple families was about $40,000, only 11 percent 
greater than in 1973, 17 years earlier, in 1990 dollars. 

For families with female householders and no spouse present, 
median family income increased by much less, rising from about 
$12,000 in 1947 to about $16,000 in 1973, in 1990 dollars. By 
1990, female householder families had a real median income of 
about $17,000 per year, only 5 percent higher than in 1973. 
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The median family incomes of married-couple families with 
(related) children were very different, depending on the work 
status of the husband and vile. Less work generally means less 
income. In 1990, married-couple families with (related) children 
had a median income of about $53,000 if both the husband and the 
wife worked year-around full-time. This was nearly $20,000 per 
year more than the median income of $34,000 if the husband worked 
and the wife did not work for pay during the year. 

Family householders who are young or who have low levels of 
education also have comparatively low family incomes. Among 
family householders with less than four years of high school, 
median family income in 1990 ranged from a low of $9,000 if they 
were under age 25, to a high of $30,000 if they were 45 to 64 
years old. 

Generally, median family incomes were more than twice as 
high for householders with four years of college or more, 
compared to those with four years of high school or less. For 
college-educated or higher householders in 1990, median family 
income ranged from a low of $26,000 if they were under age 25, to 
a high of $70,000 per year if they were 45 to 64 years old. 

Stepfamilies also tend to have lower incomes than two-parent 
families where all the children were bom to both parents. In 
1935, 37 percent of stepfamilies had incomes under $20,000 per 
year, compared to 27 percent for two-parent families without step 
or adopted children. 

The economic disadvantage of one-parent families is much 
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larger than the disadvantage of stepfamilies. Between 1980 and 
1990, married-couple families with related children had a poverty 
rate of 7 to 10 percent, but female householder families with 
related children had a poverty rate at least four times larger, 
at 43 to 48 percent. 

Overall, the past quarter century brought an important 
increase in the poverty rate for families with related children. 
Between 1966 and 1979, families with children had a poverty rate 
between 11 and 13 percent. After 1979, the poverty rate for 
families with related children climbed to a high of IS percent in 
1983, and then declined to 16 percent between 1986 and 1989. As 
of 1990, 16.4 percent of families with children were in poverty. 

Focusing on poverty rates for children themselves, 20.6 
percent, or 13.4 million children under age 18, lived in poverty 
in 1990. By comparison, in the peak year of 1983, their poverty 
rate was 22.3 percent, and 13.9 million lived in poverty. 

One reason for interest and concern about families with low 
incomes, or families with below-poverty incomes, is that such 
families may experience difficulty in purchasing necessities or 
the goods and services that most families expect. Perhaps the 
largest single purchase that a family may make is for a home of 
its own. 

The proportion of two-parent families that owned their own 
hemes reached a peak of about 76 or 77 percent in 1980. The 
historic trend then reversed, and by 1990 about 73 percent of 
two-parent families were homeowners. The proportion of mother- 
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child families owning their own hones also reached a peak in 
1980, but at the much lower level of 35 or 36 percent. By 1990 
the proportion of mother-child families that owned their own 
homes had declined to 30 percent. 

Families with low incomes are much less likely than families 
with high incomes to own their own homes. In 1987, among two- 
parent families, homeownership rates ranged from a low of 38 to 
52 percent if their incomes were under $20,000 per year, to 60 to 
74 percent if their incomes were between $20,000 and $35,000 per 
year, and to more than 80 percent if their incomes were more than 
$35,000 per year. 

For the Spring of 1988, the Census Bureau, for the first 
time, developed results estimating the af f ordability of homes. 
The results show, for both married-couple families and female 
householder families who were renters with incomes below $35,000, 
that at least 90 percent could not now afford to buy a median- 
priced home in their region. The results also show for married- 
couple renters with incomes of $35,000 to $60,000 that 60 to 82 
percent could not afford to buy a median-priced house. Even 
among married-couple homeowner families with incomes between 
$20,000 and $35,000, more than 25 percent could not afford to buy 
a median-priced home. 

The American family has experienced great change during the 
past quarter century. I have discussed several trends this 
morning. There are a few additional areas I would like to touch 
on in a summary way. 
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Family size has declined in recent years largely as a result 
of falling fertility. For example, women bom in 1940 had an 
average of 2.8 children, compared with women born in 1960 who 
expect to complete their childbearing with an average of only 2.1 
children. These declines translate into family size decline for 
both two-parent and one-parent families. Between 1970 and 1990 
the average number of children under 18 per family with children 
fell from 2.3 3 to 1.87 children per family for two-parent 
families, and from 2.36 to 1.72 children per family for mother- 
child families. 

During the past decade, the proportion of householders under 
age 30 in two-parent families has declined somewhat, from 26 
percent in 1980 to 16 percent in 1990, while the proportion of 
householders under age 3 0 in mother-child families remained about 
constant at 30 percent in 1980 and 29 percent in 1990. 

There has been popular comment recently concerning the 
proportion of young adults staying or returning to live in their 
parents' home. In 1990, 53 percent of young adults age 18 to 24 
years lived in their parents' home, compared to 48 percent in 
1980, 47 percent in 1970, and 43 percent in 1960. 

Other topics of expressed interest involve the distribution 
of family income by quintile and the cost of housing. Families 
with incomes in the bottom, second, third, fourth, or top fifth 
of the income distribution are referred to as having incomes in 
the bottom, second, third, fourth, or top quintile of the income 
distribution. In 1990, the dollar values of the lower limits of 
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family income quintilas were $16,846 for the second quintile, 
$29,044 for the third quintile, $42,040 for the fourth quintile, 
and $61,490 for the fifth quintile. 

Also in 1990, married-couple families accounted for 52 
percent of families in the bottom fifth of the income 
distribution, 75 percent in the second fifth, 84 percent in the 
middle fifth, 89 percent in the fourth quintile, and 94 percent 
in the top fifth. On the other hand, feme ? householder families 
accounted for 42 percent of families in the lowest fifth of the 
income distribution, and 2 0 percent in the second fifth, compared 
to only 12 percent in the middle fifth, 7 percent in the fourth 
quintile, and 4 percent in the top fifth of the income 
distribution. 

The share of aggregate income received by the highest fifth 
of households increased from 43.3 percent in 1970, to 44.1 
percent in 1980 and 46.6 percent in 1990- The shares received by 
the first through the fourth income quint iles have declined, at 
least since 1980. The share of income received by the first 
(lowest) quintile of i s ouseholds was 4.1 percent in 1970, 4.2 
percent in 1980, and 3.9 percent in 1990. The share received by 
the second quintile was 10.8 percent in 1970, 10.2 percent in 
1980, and 9.6 percent in 1990. The share received by the third 
quintile was 17.4 percent in 1970, 16.8 percent in 1980, and 15.9 
percent in 1990. Finally, the share received by the fourth 
quintile was 24.5 percent in 1970, 24.8 percent in 1980, and 24.0 
percent in 1990. 
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Household net worth is estimated as the value of the 
household's assets minus its liabilities. Major assets not* 
included in Census Bureau estimates of net worth include equities 
in pension plans, the cash value of life insurance policies, and 
the value of home furnishings and jewelry. In 1988, the bottom 
fifth of the income distribution owned 7 percent of the total net 
worth, the second fifth owned 12 percent of the total net worth, 
the middle fifth ownec: 16 percent of the total net worth, the 
fourth quintile owned 21 percent of the total net worth, and the 
top fifth owned 44 percent of total net worth. 

The most recent data on the cost of housing show for 1987 
that the proportion spending less than 25 percent of their 
monthly income on housing costs was 66 percent for two-parent 
families, compared to 28 percent for mother-child families. On 
the other hand, the proportion spending 50 percent or more of 
their monthly income on housing was 6 percent for two-parent 
families, compared to 36 percent for mother-child families. 

The data also show that the median percent of monthly income 
paid for housing was 20 percent for two-parent families, compared 
to 36 percent for mother-child families. Since mother-child 
families had a median family income only about two-fifths as high 
as two-parent families ($13,000 versus $33,000 in 1987 dollars), 
and since mother-child families paid a much larger proportion of 
their comparatively small incomes, for housing, mother-child 
families were at a double disadvantage in the amount of income 
which, after paying their housing costs, they had left to spend 
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for food, clothing, transportation medical care, and other 
necessities. (The Bureau of labor Statistics analyzes results 
from the Consumer Expenditure Survey, the most comprehensive data 
source for estimates of the costs of major family non-housing 
expenditures. ) 

As ve look to the future, a large proportion of Americans 
will continue to experience living in one-parent families, 
stepf ami lies, or both. It also appears likely that mother *s 
labor force participation will continue to climb, and that the 
vast majority of families with children will have working 
mothers . 

It is much less clear, at least to me, what, if any future, 
changes may occur in income and poverty or in the costs and 
af fordability of homes. But the historic changes in family 
living arrangements and in mothers 1 work which we have 
experienced during the last quarter century guarantee that people 
and families during the coming decade will experience a much 
larger number of family transitions, and have family experiences 
which are much more varied, than did Americans living during the 
first two-thirds of this century. 
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Chairwoman Schroeder. Thank you very, very much for being 
here. 

Suppose we move on down to Thomas Plewes. We will put your 
statement in the record, and the floor is yours. 

STATEMENT OF THOMAS J. PLEWES, ASSOCIATE COMMISSIONER 
FOR EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT STATISTICS, 
BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
WASHINGTON, DC 

Mr. Plewes. Thank you, Madam Chair, for this opportunity to 
respond to questions recently submitted by this committee about 
data that the Bureau of Labor Statistics has on the labor force ex- 
perience of American families and the impact of that experience on 
children. You will notice my testimony that has been submitted is 
closely related to that submitted by the Census Bureau. First of all, 
we use the same data source; secondly, labor force trends partly re- 
flect population trends and what happens with income, as we re- 
ported to you, largely depends on what happens in the labor force. 

At the Bureau of Labor Statistics, we have maintained data 
series for many years that track changes in the labor force status 
of families by employment status of parents as well as by family 
composition. Over the years, a good bit has been written about 
these changes and they have been the subject of much we have 
heard about today, so I will not dwell on that portion of my testi- 
mony. 

More recently, new data have been developed which help us to 
see how short-term swings in the business cycle affect parents and 
children. 

I will summarize some of the major family and labor force 
trends, some of which have been mentioned previously by Mr. Her- 
nandez: A major change has been the fact that more and more chil- 
dren are spending at least part of their lives in one-parent families. 
Twenty-six percent of all families with children contained only one 
parent by 1991, compared to 20 percent in 1980. 

The tendency of mothers to work or look for work has been in- 
creasing over the last several decades. Their labor force participa- 
tion rate reached 67 percent in 1991, up ten percentage points since 
1980, and 45 percentage points since 1950. Participation rates for 
mothers with very young children — under three years old — went 
from 42 percent in 1980 to 55 percent in 1991. By 1991, a little over 
half the mothers with children under one year of age were in the 
labor force. 

As mothers' labor force participation grew, especially among 
wives, the number and proportion of dual-worker families — that is, 
two-parent families in which both the mother and father were in 
the labor force — also grew. Some of those numbers have been given 
to you previously. 

Let me now turn to our newer data series which show the effect 
of the current economic contraction on families and children. Over- 
all, about 5.9 million families contained an unemployed member in 
the fourth quarter of 1991, 8.9 percent, or almost one family in 11. 
Two years earlier, before the recession began, such families num- 
bered about 4.7 million, or one family in 14. To put these numbers 
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in perspective, in 1983, as we emerged from the 1981-82 recession, 
this was the first year these data were available, the proportion 
was 12.8 percent, or about one in eight families, almost 4 full per- 
centage points higher than it is today. 

In the fourth quarter of 1989, there were about 1.8 million fami- 
lies with children in which one or both parents were unemployed. 
This represented about 5.6 percent of all families with children. By 
the fourth quarter of 1991, about a year and a half after the onset 
of the downturn, 2.4 million families with children contained an 
unemployed parent, that is, about 7.4 percent of the total with chil- 
dren. 

In the fourth quarter of 1991, 4.4 million children were in fami- 
lies that contained an unemployed parent, 1.2 million of whom 
lived with only one parent. Of those children in two-parent fami- 
lies, about 54 percent were in families in which the father was un- 
employed but not the mother. 

In such cases, maternal employment was likely to provide some 
relief from economic privation. Still, the fact is that despite the 
enormous labor force gains on the part of women and mothers in 
recent decades, working fathers tend to earn more than working 
mothers. And as a result, fathers remain the economic mainstay of 
about 75 percent of two-parent families. 

An additional 41 percent of the children in two-parent families 
in which a parent was jobless were in families in which the mother 
but not the father was unemployed. On an annual basis, married 
mothers' earnings account for about 30 percent of family income, 
on average. 

Madam Chair, I have appended several tables to my statement 
which the committee may find helpful. I will be glad to answer any 
questions on these data the members of the committee may have. 

[Prepared statement of Thomas J. Plewes follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Thomas J. Plewes, Associate Commissioner for Employ- 
ment and Unemployment Statistics, Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States 
Department of Labor, Washington, DC 

Madam Chair and Members of the Committee: 

Thank you for this opportunity to respond to questions recently 
submitted by this Committee about data that the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics has on the labor force experience of American families 
and the impact of that experience on children. 

At the Bureau of Labor statistics, we have maintained data series 
that extend for many years to allow researchers and analysts to 
track changes in the labor force status of families, by the 
employment status of parents as well as by family composition. 

In addition, more recently, several data series have been 
developed which enable researchers to see how the relatively 
short-term swings of the business cycle affect parents and 
children. We are able to see that economic downturns affect 
families in different ways. 
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Let me first address this issue in a historical perspective. The 
major trends in family composition and parental labor force 
activity that began to emerge more than 20 years ago have 
continued into the early 1990 f s. One important consequence of 
these changes is that more and more children are spending at 
least part of their lives in one-parent families. And, 
regardless of whether they live with one parent or two, their 
mothers have become increasingly likely to be in the labor force. 

By 1991, 26 percent of all families with children contained only 
one parent, compared with 20 percent in 1980. Families 
maintained by women account for most of the gain in single-parent 
families. Nonetheless, the small number maintained by single 
fathers nearly doubled between 1980 and 1991. 

Increases in the propensity of mothers to work or look, for work 
have been occurring over the past several decades. Their labor 
force participation rate reached 67 percent in 1991, up 10 per- 
centage points since 1980 and 45 points since 1950. 
Participation rates for mothers with very young children (under 
3) increased from 42 percent in 1980 to 55 percent in 1991. In 
fact, by 1991, a little over half the mothers with children under 
age 1 were in the labor force. 

As mothers 1 labor force participation grew, especially among 
wives, so did the number and proportion of dual-worker 
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families — that is, two-parent families in which both the mother 
and father were in the labor force. Between 1980 and 1991, these 
families grew from 42 percent of all families with children to 48 
percent. Accompanying that growth in dual-worker families has 
been a fall-off in the proportion of so-called "traditional" 
families. These are married-couple families in which the father 
was in the labor force but not the mother. As late as 1980, 
"traditional H families made up about one-third of all families 
with children; by 1991, they accounted for less than one-fourth 
of families with children. 

Now, I will turn to our newer data series which show the effects 
of the current economic contraction on families and children. 
Overall, 5.9 million families contained an unemployed member in 
the fourth quarter of 1991, almost 1 family in 11 (8.9 percent). 
Two years earlier, before the recession began, such families 
numbered 4.7 million, or 1 family in 14 (7.1 percent). To put 
this into perspective, in 1983, the first year data were 
available, the proportion was 12.8 percent (about 1 in 8 
families) , almost 4 full percentage points higher than it is 
today . 

(To illustrate the impact of the economic downturn, the 
comparisons here are for the fourth quarters of 1989 and 1991. 
These quarterly data are free from the influence of seasonal 
events . ) 
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In the fourth quarter of 1989, there were about 1.8 million 
families with children in which one or both parents were 
unemployed. This represented about 5.6 percent of all families 
with children. By the fourth quarter of 1991, about a 
year-and-a-half after the onset of the downturn, 2.4 million 
families with children contained an unemployed parent, that is, 
7.4 percent of the total with children. 

In the fourth quarter of 1991, 4.4 million children were in 
families that contained an unemployed parent, 1.2 million of whom 
lived with only one parent. Of the 3.2 million children in two- 
parent families, about 54 percent were in families in which the 
father was unemployed, but not the mother. In such cases, 
maternal employment is likely to provide some relief from 
economic privation. Still, the fact is, despite enormous labor 
force gains on the part of women and mothers in recent decades, 
working fathers tend to earn more than working mothers. They 
remain the economic mainstay of about 75 percent of two-parent 
families. 

An additional 41 percent of the children in two-parent families 
in which a parent was jobless were in families in which the 
mother, but not the father, was unemployed. On an annual basis, 
married mothers 1 earnings account for approximately 30 percent of 
family income, on average. 
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Madam chair, X have appended several tables to my statement which 
the Committee may find helpful. I would now be glad to answer any 
questions on these data the Members of the Committee may have. 
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Table 4. Children with unemployed parents by type of family/ fourth quarter averages, not 
seasonally adjusted/ 1989/ 1990, and 1991 

(Numbers in thousands) 



Cna racte r 1 s t ic 




IV 
1989 


I 

IV I 
1990 1 
1 


IV 
1991 


Number 


1 

I Percent 
1 


Number 


t 1 
i Percent 1 


Number 


» 

[ Percent 
1 


Children under 18 years old.. 




56/261 


1 

I 100.0 


i 5t>/ 931 


1 1- 

1 100.0 1 


«**J Ill 


1 

\ 100*0 


with unemployed parent (s) 




3/289 


I 5.8 


1 3/861 


B 6.8 f 
1 1 


4/430 


I 7.8 
1 






43/ 358 


1 

i 100.0 


1 43/586 


1 100.0 t 


43/364 


I 100.0 


with unemployed parentis) 




2/ 366 


1 5.5 


I 2/827 


1 6.5 1 
! 1 


3,258 


1 7.5 
1 


with unemployed parent (s) 




2/366 


1 

f 100.0 


I 2/827 


I 100.0 I 


3/258 


1 100.0 


Father unemployed/ not 


■other . 1 


1/134 


S 47.9 


I 1/423 


J 50.3 1 


1,750 


1 53.7 


Mother unemployed, not 


father* 1 


1/114 


1 47.1 


I 1/237 


J 43.8 | 


1/326 


I 40.7 






1 1* 


t s.n 


1 167 


1 5.9 J 


183 


I 5.6 


In families maintained by womenl/.l 


11/226 


1 

I 100.0 


1 11/638 


1 t 

1 100.0 1 


12,006 


1 

| 100.0 






838 


1 7.5 


1 917 


1 7.9 1 


999 


1 8.3 


In families maintained by ■ 


ienl / . . * 


1/677 


1 

1 100.0 


I 1/707 


1 1 
1 100.0 ! 


1/747 


1 

I 100. 0 






85 


1 5.1 
1 


[ 124 


1 7.3 ! 
1 1 


173 


t 9.9 
1 



1/ Pet^on maintaining family is single (never married)., divorced/ separated or widowed. 



NOTE: Families include primary families only. Children refer to own children of the 
husband, wife or person maintaining the family and include sons, daughters, adopted, 
and stepchildren. Not included are nieces, nephews, grandchildren/ and other related 

and unrelated children. 
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Chairwoman Schroeder. Thank you very much* I think both of 
your testimonies are very helpful. It's good to see real government 
statistics that can help us. 

Gary, thank you so much for being patient with our pollsters. I 
think they rule the city. But we thank you very much for being 
here, and we'll put your statement in the record and the floor is 
yours. 

STATEMENT OF GARY L. BAUER, PRESIDENT, FAMILY RESEARCH 
COUNCIL, WASHINGTON, DC 

Mr. Bauer. Thank you, Madam Chairwoman. It's a great pleas- 
ure to spend some time with the committee this morning. I will 
submit my statement for the record. 

Madam Chairwoman, as you know, I've been in Washington 
since the early '70s trying to influence public policy, and I suppose 
I probably have testified before Congress 30 or 40 times over those 
years. As a result of that, I have somewhat low expectations of 
what a hearing can accomplish. Hearings come and go, but a lot of 
the problems we are talking about today remain the same. 

I'd like to be bold enough in the time that I've got with the com- 
mittee to actually make some suggestions to you about what this 
committee could do to perhaps solve or deal with some of these 
problems. 

Number one, American families with children are desperately in 
need of tax relief, and I think that the select committee could 
become a battering ram in the United States Congress on the issue 
of tax relief for families with children. 

I would urge your side of the aisle to go to the Ways and Means 
Committee and to suggest to them that the current Democratic tax 
bill that contains no tax relief specifically for families with chil- 
dren, is unacceptable. And I would urge the Republicans on the 
committee to go to the White House and tell President Bush that 
his proposal to increase the personal exemption by $500 is parsimo- 
nious and, in fact, needs to be increased by several thousand, like 
you and Congressman Wolf and others have suggested. I think 
those kinds of changes in both pieces of tax legislation would be a 
major improvement. 

Second of all, I would urge the committee to resist big spending 
schemes to deal with the problems of the family, no matter how 
tempting those spending schemes might be. 

If you look at what the United States has done since 1960, you 
will see that in almost every area dealing with families spending 
has gone through the roof. And yet when you look at what's hap- 
pened to American children since 1960, we did not get the results 
that the experts promised us when they suggested these new pro- 
grams. By almost any measurement, America's children are worse 
off in 1992 than they were in 1960. 

Youth homicide is up, youth suicide is up, drug overdoses, teen 
pregnancy, venereal disease, et cetera. The money has not solved 
the problem. 

There is a child psychologist that I know you are familiar with, 
Madam Chairwoman, Urie Brofenbrenner, and he was asked once, 
what is the key ingredient in the successful development of the 
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human being, and he responded, "Someone has to be crazy about 
the kids, some adult has got to make a child the most important 
thing in his life." And I would submit to you that a GS 15 at the 
Department of Health and Human Services cannot do that for a 
child. An Assistant Secretary of Education can't do that for a child. 
Children need parents, a mother and a father, and many of the 
problems are because an increasing number of our children do not 
have two parents who are crazy about them and who are there to 
raise them in these difficult times. 

I would urge the committee to become an aggressive supporter of 
traditional values. I think a lot of the testimony we've heard this 
morning as well as the testimony from Senator Rockefeller, indi- 
cates that the American people are hungry for someone who will 
speak up for such values. In fact, many parents feel that they are 
surrounded by hostile territory. 

Television was mentioned this morning. I would love, Madam 
Chairwoman, to see you hold a hearing in which you call in those 
Hollywood producers and the Madison Avenue hotshots and some 
of the people who make the music videos, and concede to them that 
they have a First Amendment right to do that, but ask them what 
kind of citizens they are being when they feed our children a 
steady diet of sex and violence and messages that exploit women. I 
think the American people would celebrate the fact that Members 
of Congress were willing to take on these individuals that have so 
much influence on what our children believe about how they 
should live their lives. 

I think in the area of welfare reform this committee could do a 
lot. We see in our inner cities what's happened because of the wel- 
fare system. We've rewarded promiscuity and bad behavior and 
we've penalized people who form families and stay together, and 
then we act surprised when we get more bad behavior and less 
good behavior in our inner cities. 

On the same theme of speaking up for traditional values, Sena- 
tor Rockefeller and several others mentioned the Title 20 program, 
that it's the only government program that teaches young people 
the value of abstinence, and yet I'm afraid to say there was a fairly 
significant effort in the past year to zero-fund that program — and 
my understanding is, Madam Chairwoman, that you were involved 
in that effort and, quite frankly, I don't understand it. I hope you'll 
take another look at that and become the leading advocate of the 
only program that explains to children why they should delay 
sexual activity. 

And, finally, I'd like to quote something that Abraham Lincoln 
said. He said that "In a democracy, public opinion is everything/' 
and I think he's right, and public officials have a lot to do with 
molding public opinion. 

I would hope that public officials would stop talking about the 
American family, the traditional American family, as if it were a 
dinosaur. I've heard statistics that say only 6 percent of American 
families are traditional, only 10 percent of American families are 
traditional. The fact of the matter is that the overwhelming majori- 
ty of the American people live in households headed by a married 
couple, and when I think that public leaders suggest that the 
family unit as we once knew it is dead, that they distort public 
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policy and they make millions of Americans feel as if they are 
some sort of an anachronism or hopelessly behind the time. 

Most Americans are traditional, whether both parents are work- 
ing or not. Most Americans still want traditional things for their 
children. Most Americans hope for their children, the same things 
that parents have always hoped for. Thank you very much. 

[Prepared statement of Gary L. Bauer follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Gary L. Bauer, President, Family Research Council, 

Washington, DC 

MADAME CHAIRWOMAN, I want to thank you for giving me the 
opportunity to offer testimony on the current status of families 
today. I hope that my comments will be helpful to members of your 
committee as you consider various issues of concern to families in 
the weeks and months ahead. 

MADAME CHAIRWOMAN, a recent Gallup poll asked Americans to 
assess the social environment for raising children today. The 
responses to the poll suggest that among the casualties of recent 
changes in family life may be the Dad who gives his children one of 
those age-old lectures about how easy they have it compared to the 
days when he had to walk four miles to school in a foot of snow. 
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According to Gallup, 81 percent of American adults consider it "more 
difficult being a child today than when I was growing up/' 

Such perceptions are rooted in the reality that childhood is less and 
less an age of innocence in which children are protected from the 
strains and stresses of adult life and more and more a time when 
youngsters are expected to act like minature adults capable of 
responsibly finding their own way through the maze of often- 
conflicting messages directed at them. Given the moral confusion 
that surrounds them, it is little wonder that children often stumble 
and fall. It is little wonder that child well-being has declined over 
the last quarter-century in almost every imaginable way (youth 
suicide, youth homicide, SAT scores, teen sexual involvement, etc.). 
And it is little wonder that parents often sense that they are 
swimming upsteam against cultural forces that are no longer friendly 
to children. 

Indeed, many social institutions once counted on to protect child 
safety and reinforce family values — such as schools, youth 
organizations, and the entertainment industry — are now often 
viewed by parents with skepticism and even hostility. Parents today 
sometimes ask themselves questions one can hardly imagine parents 
asking a generation ago: Is my boy's Scoutmaster a pedophile? 
What are the chances that one of my child's classmates will bring a 
gun to school? Will the school nurse give my daughter 
contraceptives without my permission? Has my child's day care 
provider ever been accused of child abuse? Will watching the 
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evening news expose my child to the graphic details of yet another 
sex scandal? 

To be sure, many of these fears could be considered irrational from 
the standpoint of statistical probability. But we have seen them 
arise, unprovoked, in recent focus group discussions about the 
challenges facing families today — a fact which causes me to believe 
that the breakdown in the cultural consensus about the values we 
want to transmit to our young and the inability of our criminal 
justice system to punish lawlessness have left many parents feeling 
alone and afraid for their children. 

These feelings of isolation are often fanned by various reports that 
traditional two-parent families are on the brink of extinction. Such 
reports almost always contain bogus statistics that have been 
deliberately twisted by the Alternative Lifestyles Lobby to obscure 
the fact that seven in ten Americans currently reside in a household 
headed by a married couple. (In at least one popular version of the 
numbers game, "traditional" family is defined so narrowly that even 
Beaver Cleaver's family would not qualify!) 

While reports of the traditional family's near-death have been 
greatly exaggerated, there is no denying the fact that the health of 
family life in America has clearly suffered during the last quarter- 
century. Some commentators have been reluctant to characterize 
recent trends as "decline," arguing instead that families are merely 
"changing." But sociologist David Poponoe of Rutgers University 
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points out that family decline is an unambiguous objective reality. 
Whatever one may think of this decline - and Poponoe says some 
may believe the benefits of family decline outweigh its costs there 
is no escaping the fact that the family unit is weaker today than it 
was a generation ago. 

For example, one of the most serious, yet least recognized, trends in 
fa' lily life is the dramatic drop in the amount of time parents spend 
with their children. Due largely to rises in the number of single- 
parent families and the number of hours married couples devote to 
paid work, parents today spend roughly 40 percent less time with 
their children than did parents a generation ago. In 1965, parents on 
average spent approximately 30 hours a week with their children; by 
1985, parent-child interaction had dropped to just 17 hours a week. 

This decline means that parents in the U.S. now spend less time with 
their children than parents in any other country in the world. 
According to Harvard psychiatrist Armand Nicholi, only Great Britain 
rivals the U.S. in parental absence, a fact which he believes 
Americans should find troubling: 

If one factor influences the character development and 
emotional stability of a person, it is the quality of the 
relationship he experiences as a child with both of his 
parents. Conversely, if people suffering from severe 
non-organic emotional illness have one experience in 
common, it is the absence of a parent through death, 
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divorce, time-demanding job, or absence for other reasons. 

Not only are U.S. children receiving less of their parents' attention, 
but increased time demands on families with children also mean that 
the pace of life is faster and household schedules are extremely 
complex. "Increasingly, family schedules are intricate applications of 
time-motion principles, with everything engineered to the minute 
and with each piece designed to fall in the right place at the right 
time," observes Barbara Whitehead of the Institute for American 
Values. "When a shoe is lost, or a cold car engine fails to turn over, 
or the baby fills his diaper just after he's been zipped into his 
snowsuit, or the staff meeting runs late, the whole intricate system 
can unravel and fall apart." 

Not surprisingly, a number of recent polls show that many parents 
are tired of living on the ragged edge and would like to spend more 
time with their families (see attached fact sheets). This desire stems 
both from a concern about the marked decline in family time during 
the last quarter-century and from a perception that the increasingly 
treacherous road to adulthood has made parent-child interaction 
even more important today than it was a generation ago. 

Indeed, a recent poll commissioned by the Massachusetts Mutual 
Insurance Company found that Americans believe the most effective 
way to strengthen home life is for families to "spend more time 
together." 
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The breadth of concern about America's parenting deficit may 
surprise leaders in government, academia, and the mass media who 
often view efforts to increase family time - particularly those that 
iecognize the strengths of the breadwinner-homemaker model -- as 
an attempt to "turn back the clock" rather than "face the realities" of 
modern life. Such assumptions fail to recognize that most Americans 
do not sneer at the past the way many elitists do. In fact, a recent 
survey by Lawrence Research found that, on balance, a majority of 
Americans would prefer life in a 1950s suburb to that of a 1990s 
metropolis - largely because back then families and communities 
were stronger and moral values were surer. 

This does not mean that Americans want to recreate, in every 
conceivable way, the family life of a previous era. But it does 
suggest that policymakers ought not to advocate smug acceptance of 
our nation's current parenting deficit any more than they advocate 
smug acceptance of our nation's current trade deficit. If pulling 
ourselves out of the current economic recession is viewed as progress 
(rather than "turning back the clock" to a nostalgic era of economic 
growth), then pulling ourselves out of decades-long family recession 
should also be viewed as a step forward rather than a step 
backward. 

MADAME CHAIRWOMAN, I believe there are two concrete steps 
federal policymakers can take to strengthen the American family. 
First and foremost, policymakers must w ork to increase the take- 
home pav of breadwinners with children through an increase in the. 
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per-child tax benefits available to wage-earning families . On this 
front, I must say that I am very disappointed in the direction the 
House Ways and Means Committee is taking in the formulation of its 
tax package. Despite the fact that per-child tax relief enjoys broad 
bipartisan support (more than 250 House Members have 
cosponsored Congressman Frank Wolfs bill to increase the tax 
exemption for children), the Ways and Means tax plan fails to target 
relief to families, opting instead for the creation of a temporary, 
adults-only tax credit that would be paid for by a permanent 
increase in taxes. Not only does the Ways and Means plan fail to 
target relief to taxpayers with children, but it actually takes a major 
step backwards by repealing the Young Child Tax Credit that was 
created as part of the 1990 Budget Act. Clearly, the Committee needs 
to go back to the drawing board. In so doing, they would do well to 
embrace Congressman Wolfs proposed increase in the tax exemption 
for children as well as Senator Joseph Lieberman's proposed 
expansion of the Young Child Tax Credit. 

Second, policymakers should alter existing wel fare policies to 
eliminate biases against marriage . There is growing evidence that 
the presence of both parents in the home is not only critical to the 
emotional stability and psychological well-being of children, but also 
to their long-term economic prospects. As Lawrence Mead of New 
York University has observed: 

The inequalities that stem from the workplace are now trivial 
in comparison to those stemming from family structure. What 
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matters for success is less whether your father was rich or poor 
than whether you knew your father at all. 

If the recent moderate left-right convergence on family policy means 
anything, it should mean redoubled efforts to devise "wedfare" 
policies that encourage the formation and retention of stable family 
units. 

Finally, MADAME CHAIRWOMAN, let me urge the committee to resist 
the drumbeat for dramatic increases in spending on so-called 
"children's programs." In his groundbreaking 1986 study 
documenting the declining well-being of American adolescents, 
University of North Carolina sociologist Peter Uhlenberg pointed out 
that the rise in youth problems between 1960 and 1980 occurred 
despite considerable "progress" in a number of areas that most self- 
described "children's advocates" say are critical to youth well-being 
(spending on government children's programs, better teacher-child 
ratios, lower child poverty, etc.). 

Uhlenberg's study, like so many others, serves as a reminder to us 
about the limits of government. As Elaine Kamarck and William 
Galston of the Progressive Policy Institute have written: 

Government cannot, under any set of circumstances, provide 
the kind of nurturance that children, particularly young 
children, need. Given all the money in the world, government 
programs will not be able to instill self-esteem, good study 
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habits, or sound moral values in children as effectively as 
strong families . . . Government will never have the resources 
or the ability to replace what children lose when they lose 
supportive families. This suggests that the focus of public 
policy should be to look for ways to create stable families, not 
substitute families. 

MADAME CHAIRWOMAN, that is sage advise for policymakers 
tempted to respond to some of our nation's social problems with a 
new round of increases in spending on children's programs. I hope 
members of this House will heed it. 



Thank you again for the privilege of testifying before your 
committee. MADAME CHAIRWOMAN. I would be happy to 
any questions that you or other members of the committee 
have. 
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Chairwoman Schroeder. Thank you very much. Congressman 
Wolf, do you have questions? 

Mr. Wolf. Well, I have a question or two on a statement. Let me 
just commend all the witnesses, particularly Mr. Bauer. I notice 
the TV cameras are gone, the reporters are pretty much gone; they 
all left when Jason left. I think Mr. Bauer had as much to say as 
Jason did, and I think, with all due respect, quite a bit more, al- 
though Jason was a good witness for age 14. 

I think what you said is exactly right. There is going to be an 
effort this year to make the family the issue for our politicians, 
and I guess there isn't much more I can add since you have covered 
it all. 

We don't need more spending. The fact is, the more you spend, 
the more you have to raise taxes, the more people have to work; 
the more people have to work, the less time they have with their 
families. Fm a great fan of Dr. Dobson and I agree when he says, if 
we want our children to have our values, we have to be with our 
children. We can't just say "Here are our values on this Bill of 
Rights, this is what you should believe/' Values are not only 
taught to children, they are caught by children. Moms and dads 
have to be around their children for them to have their values, and 
we all want our children to have our values. So, I think your state- 
ment is good — the fact is, is what you said, Gary, in your prepared 
statement. 

Mr. Bauer. Actually, I left the prepared statemeut quite a bit. 
I'd be happy to try to put down my remarks on paper for you. 

Mr. Wolf. If you could, I'd like to send a copy to th* Members of 
the House and say, "We had a hearing the other day, and Gary 
Bauer from the Family Research Council testified, and here's what 
he said." If you watch the newsreels or if you ever have the oppor- 
tunity to go by the Ways and Means Committee when they are 
marking up a tax bill, they have very few people out there lobby- 
ing for the American family. They usually lobby for the railroads, 
the airlines, or some Japanese company who has hired one of the 
best law firms downtown. People are not lobbying for the American 
family. And I just want to commend you, I think it's an excellent 
statement. 

Mr. Bauer. Thank you, Congressman, I appreciate that. I'm flat- 
tered. 

Chairwoman Schroeder. Congressman McEwen, do you have a 
question? 

Mr. McEwen. Thank you, Madam Chair. I strongly agree, and 
appreciate your testimony, and thank you, Gary, for being here, 
and what you've said is right on the mark, and we've seen it time, 
after time, after time. 

If in 1950 we had gone in and taken a fourth of the income off 
the table of the American family, chances are a couple of people 
would have had to go to work, chances are there would have been 
less time with the family, chances are there would have been more 
latchkey children, chances are there would have been more need 
for day care, chances are educational scores would go down, 
chances are crime would go up, and chances are liberals would 
come along and said you need to spend more, create more pro- 
grams and tax them heavier to correct the dilemma. And what 
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we've seen is that taxes have increased massively, and it's had an 
impact on families. 

I would like your suggestion as to two things. Number one, two- 
parent families with children under 16, what percentage of those 
families with children under 16 do both parents work full-time? 
Does anyone have that? 

Mr. Bauer. I don't have it at my fingertips. There has been a 
trend up obviously, in recent years, toward both parents working 
for pay, but nearly half of parents with preschool children still 
have a mother at home. 

And the other interesting thing, Congressman, is if you ask par- 
ents who are in the work force, mothers who are in the work force, 
would they prefer to be working or would they prefer to be home 
with their children, overwhelmingly they say they would prefer to 
be home with their children. 

It seems to me that public policy ought to make that possible for 
parents. I can't imagine a worse tragedy than people being driven 
into the work force against their will in order to meet the burden 
of high taxes, inflation, and so forth. 

Mr. McEwen. It is interesting that Eleanor Roosevelt said that 
her goal was to make it possible that women would come out of the 
factories and out of the mines and be able to provide for their fami- 
lies, and now we seek an effort to increase the burden and, as they 
are increasing the burden, say, well, what we need to do is to in- 
crease the taxes so that then you would have someone to care for 
your children. 

Do you think that most families would rather have a credit 
whereby the income of the family would be increased and where 
they could make their own decision, or do you think we should in- 
crease the taxes to provide day care to substitute for the mother? 

Mr. Bauer. I don't think there's any doubt about this. Research 
has continually shown that parents want the ability and the re- 
sources to make these decisions themselves. 

We see, again, in the inner city, what happens when you take all 
those resources away from families and put them at the mercy of 
government institutions that are supposed to care for them. You 
create a dependent class that has worse problems with their fami- 
lies instead of better. 

So, I think it's inevitable that the American people are going to 
want less bureaucracy and want to be able to keep more of their 
own income in order to make these kinds of judgments about how 
to spend their money. 

Mr. McEwen. I have a report from the Population Issues Re- 
search Center, Institute for Policy Research and Evaluation, and 
I'll just read a sentence. It says, "Child poverty rates would have 
been a third less in 1988, if the family structures had just remained 
constant over the past 20 years." And so as we see the destruction 
of the family, all of these other "concerns" that people want to 
focus on are a direct result. One need not be a Ph.D. in this to 
figure it out, one need only walk down the streets of America and 
workers and parents can explain to them that there is the dilem- 
ma, there is the source of the problem and, from that comes all of 
the poverty and the impact that we hope to correct. 
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So, rather than trying to mop up the mess, it would be better to 
turn off the spigot and keep it from overflowing. Do any of you 
wish to respond? 

Dr. Hernandez. You asked for the statistic on the proportion of 
married-couple families with children under 16 where both parents 
are working full-time. We have estimates for married couple fami- 
lies with children under 18 and, as I recall, the proportion where 
both parents are working full-time is 28 percent. 

Mr. McEwen. Do you have it for preschool or not? 

Mr. Plewes. We have it for children under six, that's correct. We 
don't have the percentage working full time with us, we just "have 
the labor force participation rate. 

Mr. McEwen. Okay. See, that significantly distorts, in my mind, 
because it's hard to find a mother that doesn't do something during 
the year, whether it be Christmas, or summertime at the pool, or 
something. And so we get these figures that because she partici- 
pates somehow or another, that the family of America has obliter- 
ated when, of course, we understand — we've seen what the Great 
Society has delivered in Philadelphia and New York and Washing- 
ton, but in most of America, in most of America, the family has not 
yet been destroyed. And it's important that we not bring the "suc- 
cess" of the inner cities of Washington, D.C. to middle America. 

Mr. Plewes. We can provide that for the record, Mr. Congress- 
man, we just don't have it here. 

Mr. McEwen. Thank you. 

Chairwoman Schroeder. Congressman Holloway? 

Mr. Holloway. Thank you, Madam Chairwoman. I want to first 
compliment Republicans. Oftentimes, we say that we are hard- 
hearted, and we don't care about the family, or we don't care about 
programs, but by the representation here I think you can plainly 
see that Republicans care about the family. This panel or commit- 
tee has basically been totally dominated by Republicans here this 
morning with tremendous interest on this issue, and I'd like to 
compliment them. 

Chairwoman Schroeder. If the gentleman would yield, I'd just 
like to point out, unfortunately, there is a Democratic Caucus on 
the tax thing, and I think we all think it's very important for them 
to be there, too, and we had this scheduled beforehand. So 7 I'm 
sorry about that. 

Mr. Holloway. Well, I'm sure they could slide over if they got 
ready to sometime during the day, if they had that much interest. 
So, I will again go back and comment on what I said, there is tre- 
mendous interest to be that many. I haven't seen Democrats here 
in this number at any other hearing before this, so I'll repeat what 
I said, I compliment the Republicans for being here. 

Second, I want to compliment Gary — and, of course, he may get a 
big head from this — but, basically, we led the battle for tax credits 
for child care in the package, and I have to say that without the 
Family Research Council that would have not happened — a simple 
little bill that was put forward, and their efforts toward it. 

I think the whole perspective of the child care bill changed, and I 
have to compliment your lobbying organization here for making 
that happen. 

Mr. Bauer. Thank you very much, I appreciate that. 
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Mr. Holloway. My next question is — and then I want to go over 
it, but I'm going to finish with Gary — one paragraph in your pre- 
pared statement goes back — and I'm just going to read a little part 
of it — it says in at least one popular version of the numbers game, 
"traditional family" are defined so narrowly that even Beaver 
Cleaver's family would not qualify. 

I want you to go back and tell me — my parents both still live, are 
they considered a traditional family? There's a lot of people here 
that are single that don't have children, that hope to have chil- 
dren. Are they considered a traditional family by the statistics 
we're putting out? 

Mr. Bauer. The folks who use the figure that only 6 percent or 
only 10 percent of American families are traditional, don't include 
your parents because their child has moved out of the house. They 
don't include my family because I have three children instead of 
two. They wouldn't include Dr. James Dobson's family because his 
children have moved and his wife volunteers, and sometimes is 
paid for her work with a number of organizations. 

The alternative lifestyles lobby has so narrowly defined what a 
traditional family is that almost no one fits into it and, again, I 
think it gives a terribly wrong impression to the American people. 

I've seen educational officials in the last couple of months, citing 
these figures that only 6 percent of American families are tradi- 
tional, to justify doing all sorts of things in the classroom, includ- 
ing passing out condoms. And I think it's really a twisting of the 
public policy process to play around with the figures this way. As I 
mentioned earlier, most families, most Americans remain tradition- 
al in their goals and their desires. 

Mr. Holloway. Thank you. I just hope that your statement will 
be made a little more available, and Congressman Wolfs willing- 
ness to do that will lead us because I do believe that America is 
still a country of families and traditional families. I wouldn't fit in 
that category because I have four children, but — you know, I can — 
and I won't say that I came up in a very poor home, but my par- 
ents cared about us, and I think it's exemplified in the successes of 
us children. The seven of us are all still married to the same hus- 
band and wife, and I think that does bear into this play, and I 
think somehow as a government we've got to play a bigger role in 
saying what's right for America, not what America is trying to 
dream of what we can do for everybody. 

I have to quote some people that probably wouldn't be, to say 
we've got too many people riding in the wagon and not enough 
people pulling the wagon. So, I think that two-family parents who 
do not depend on programs are very important. 

The next question I'd like to ask is to Mr. Hernandez, and basi- 
cally, I think, when we're determining income of families from gov- 
ernment monies — I think you made the statement in your testimo- 
ny but, anyway — what exactly do we determine, with welfare fami- 
lies or families who receive from government, what exactly is de- 
termined to consider whether they are in the poverty level or not? 
Do we not leave out some of the money that government pays to 
them? 

Dr. Hernandez. The official poverty threshold includes sources 
of cash income, but it does not include non-cash sources of income, 
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so it does not include food stamps, it does not include health insur- 
ance provided by the government or through the private sector. It 
does include sources of cash income that are available, provided by 
the government or from other sources, such as wages and salaries, 
self-employment income, pensions, and so on. 

Mr. Holloway. So one of my brothers who makes $30,000 a year 
and pays for his food and pays for everything else, is considered 
making $30,000, but someone who is dependent on government who 
gets these benefits, same benefits, same percentage, any way we 
want to figure it, is not considered when we are determining eligi- 
bility for other things and all? 

Dr. Hernandez. That's how the official poverty threshold is cal- 
culated. 

Mr. Holloway. Who determines that? 

Dr. Hernandez. The Office of Management and Budget, OMB, 
established the official definition of poverty. 

Chairwoman Schroeder. No, we don't control that, Mr. 
Holloway. 

Mr. Holloway. Well, we probably should. I think I saw a bill go 
forward that we did try to change it in, and I think that we do 
need a legislative bill that goes forward that we do show that in, 
because I believe that that's part of all the figures we keep throw- 
ing out of more and more people going into poverty — that figure 
will change drastically if we consider that money. That's money 
that's coming into that family any way you want to look at it. They 
may be trading it in and buying lottery tickets with it, but that's 
wrong, and the fact that we have to say that that's money coming 
into the family, and these bogus figures about the numbers that 
keep falling into poverty are wrong because that person is getting 
a direct income. It may be in the form of food, but I pay for food 
every day and I consider it in my budget. 

So, I think that's a figure that somehow we need to clarify and 
change, and I want to close with one thing, and that's on the con- 
cept Mr. Wolf asked for the hearing with the directors of movies 
and all. I quote one movie that I watched, and I watched a little bit 
of it and it was terrible. It was a family, a beautiful movie that 
could have been, and I think it was "Vacation." But the vulgarity 
had no role in that movie whatsoever. I mean, it was about a 
family on vacation. I turned it off and tried to prevent my kids 
from watching because it was simply a movie that should have 
been a PG, that was a beautiful movie about a family, has to have 
all that vulgarity in it. Now, what is it? It had no place in this 
movie. 

So, I would call for us to have that hearing on this committee as 
well, because I think that the TV and movies today plays a tremen- 
dous role in where we go as families, but thank God for groups like 
yours, Gary, that we do have hope for this country. Thank you. 

Mr. Bauer. Thank you, Congressman. 

Chairwoman Schroeder. Congressman Riggs? 

Mr. Riggs. Thank you, Madam Chair, and good morning — now 
good afternoon — to the witnesses. To the distinguished demogra- 
phers — how's that for alliteration — I would just like to know if 
your opinions on two underlying causal factors that I think would 
tend to prove or disprove some of the census and demographic data 
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that you've shared with us today, and that is the increase in di- 
vorce in modern day society, American society, and also, actually, 
the expansion of the welfare society, is there a correlation between 
expanding the welfare of the Great Society program, the safety net, 
if you will, and all the perverse incentives that are contained in 
that program, and the fact that many times that actually encour- 
ages, reinforces, the cycle of welfare dependency, in some of the 
statistical data that you've shared with us today. So, if you could 
address those two things, and then I'm going to ask Gary Bauer to 
respond to them as well, divorce and the welfare system. 

Dr. Hernandez. Well, a simple look at the divorce rate and the 
proportion of families where there is a divorced mother, shows that 
there are two kinds of demographic components that account for 
the rise in one-parent families. One is the increase in divorce and 
the other is out-of-wedlock childbearing. 

When you move to factors behind those, what's causing the in- 
crease in divorce or what's causing the increase in out-of-wedlock 
childbirth— that's not something the Census Bureau specifically 
looked at in terms of causal analysis. Our role is essentially to look 
at the nature of these trends and try to understand them in a 
broad sense, but not to conduct a detailed causal analysis. There s 
a lot of people that study these statistics that you might want to 
talk to. _ _ . 

Mr. Riggs. I appreciate that, and before I turn to Mr. Flewes, let 
me just ask you, though, my assumption is that there has been a 
dramatic increase in the incidence of divorce in our society over 
the last two decades, is that correct? 

Dr Hernandez. The divorce rate approximately doubled be- 
tween the mid 1960's and the late 1970's. This increase was, in a 
sense, out of trend, but taking a longer historical perspective, di- 
vorce has been rising in the U.S. for about 130 years. There was a 
sharper increase for a period of about 15 years, but in the histori- 
cal context, this increase is part of a long-run trend in the U.S. 

Mr. Riggs. So in terms of the fragmentation of the American nu- 
clear family, that concept as we know it, I would dare suggest that 
divorce is probably the most prevalent reason for that. But let me 
ask Mr. Plewes his response to my question. 

Mr. Plewes. I can't add too much to that. Certainly, divorce has 
increased the number of single-parent families. The single-parent 
family, as we've heard earlier, has great problems in terms of 
income, and in terms of labor force participation. Moreover, when 
these parents are able to participate in the labor market, they 
don't find jobs as readily as others do because they frequently lack 
the skills and experience needed. And, finally, their spending pat- 
terns are quite different. They have to spend a larger proportion of 
what they do earn than two-parent families on such things as hous- 
ing, medical, and child care, and there is less left over for quality 
of life kinds of things. 

Mr. Riggs. Gary Bauer, thank you for your outspoken advocacy 
on behalf of American families. I am curious as to your reaction 
regarding the dramatic increase in divorce in American society, the 
expansion of the welfare system, which at the same time, I think, 
has worked to the detriment of American families. 
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Mr. Bauer. Well, you're absolutely right. I think there's both 
some bad news and some good news on this subject. Divorce has 
skyrocketed. The country, as you know, made a major reform, so- 
called, a number of years ago, with no-fault divorce. And I think 
now we've got a lot of research that shows what the outcome of 
that was. No-fault divorce has been an absolute disaster for women 
and children. After a typical divorce, the income of a husband or 
the man in the marriage skyrockets. The income of the mother and 
the children plummets. We're all aware of the problems with col- 
lecting support, et cetera, after divorces. 

The good news about all this, however — and I think the other 
gentleman will back f his up — is that the divorce statistics seem to 
have peaked, I believe, around 1980, and there seems to be some 
indication that they are now trending down. 

The other good news is that even after divorce, most men and 
women look for someone else to love and spend their lives with. 
There's a hunger among the American people, there always has 
been and I suspect there always will be, to find somebody to be 
faithful to and to spend their lives with. And even after a failed 
marriage, husbands and wives try to recreate a stable household, 
and I think that shows the everlasting commitment to family and 
the values of hearth-and-home in this country even in an era 
where divorce is a reality. 

Mr. Riggs. Appreciate that. Also, another perception I'd just like 
to share with my fellow colleagues and the audience this morning 
is that during the '80s we very definitely saw a tremendous empha- 
sis on consumption and materialism, at least that's my perception 
and I'm curious as to your opinion as to the effect of that emphasis 
on consumption, that glorification of materialism, on the American 
family. 

Mr. Bauer. I think there has been a trend, not just in the '80s, 
but certainly in modern life generally, toward more possessions, 
toward measuring success by income levels, the size of your home, 
whether you've got a Volvo sitting in your driveway or not. 

I think there are some signs that there is some re-evaluation 
going on in that regard, that Americans are beginning to think a 
little bit more about what really matters to them. I think that chil- 
dren have been hurt by some of these trends. 

You have on the one hand the statistics that are so clear about 
children who only have one parent, or inner city children that 
often are abandoned and don't have the attention of parents but, 
you know, an upper middle class child or a child living in the sub- 
urbs who has two parents that are working 60-hours-a-week in high 
power jobs also, in some ways, finds himself neglected and without 
the kind of parental guidance that he needs. And I think it would 
be a very healthy thing if our society would re-evaluate and per- 
haps come to the realization that the best things in the country 
can't necessarily be measured by the gross national product. 

Nobody measures how many times a day a child is hugged, how 
many dinners families gather around to share problems and to talk 
about issues with, how many times a parent kneels in prayer at 
nighttime with a child. We don't measure those things but, argu- 
ably, they are the most important things that happen in any socie- 
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ty, and a little bit more focus on those instead of on purely GNP 
would probably be a very healthy thing. 

Mr. Riggs. So that is to say that middle-class and upper-middle 
class families, without looking to the Federal Government for any 
specific economic growth or tax incentives, have it within their 
power to really change their emphasis or change their priorities 
and begin to re-emphasize families and communities more often. 

Mr. Bauer. I don't want to sound anti-economic growth. The fact 
that 18 million new jobs were created in the '80s was a fantastic 
thing for the American family. Families that can land those jobs 
and bring in that money can provide for their children, but I think 
any society needs balance, and certainly our society has been very 
much a consumer society that emphasizes possessions and often 
shortchanges some of these other values that we're talking about. 

Mr. Riggs. And I think, as a whole, we've wandered away from 
those traditional values of marital commitment and families as 
well. 

I'm also — a final question— intrigued by your concept of, I think 
you called it, welfare policies, which you didn't elaborate on in 
your statement. Could you just give us a quick thumbnail sketch of 
what you're talking about there? 

Mr. Bauer. Well, as you know, there's a lot of statistical evi- 
dence now that when you set up a welfare system, with the best of 
intentions, and in that system you reward certain types of behavior 
and you penalize other types of behavior, that it shouldn't be a sur- 
prise when you get more of the behavior you reward and less of the 
behavior you penalize. 

In the inner city, we have penalized families that form, and 
we've rewarded families that failed to form. We've rewarded prom- 
iscuity. We've rewarded out-of-wedlock births. We've penalized 
families that make those decisions which historically we know lead 
to success and lead to escaping poverty. 

There's a lot going on at the state level now, to try to get to this 
issue — reforms taking place in a number of states. Welfare is run 
at the state level, but I sure would be happy if the national govern- 
ment would have a debate over this, I think the American people 
are ready for it. 

Mr. Riggs. Thank you very much. 

Chairwoman Schroeder. Congressman Bilirakis? 

Mr. Bilirakis. Thank you, Madam Chair. This is sort of similar 
to so many subjects— virtually, maybe, every subject that we have, 
every issue that we have to deal with up here in the Congress, and 
that is that we all seem to have the same objective. The bottom 
line is basically the same. It's always the case of how do you get 
there, and that's where I think an awful lot of differences arise. 

All of the witnesses here and the statistics that weVe heard basi- 
cally bear out the comments that children are worse off today than 
they have been over the last number of decades, and we ve got to 
admit that. And some of us do support some of these programs. I 
supported the child care legislation. But we've got to admit, be- 
cause we see these lines continue to climb, that dollars in and by 
themselves is just plainly not the answer. 

Gary made the comment^-and I'm paraphrasing— someone has 
to make a child the most important ingredient in his or her life, 
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the most important person, or ingredient, whatever the proper 
word that you use there is synonymous, I should think. And there 
isn't any bit of legislation from the Congress of the United States 
that can do that, with the exception of the fact that we want to 
maybe give the family more choice and, again, those words were 
used, but in terms of having more dollars in their paycheck so that 
conceivably both parents would not have to go to work. 

TV programs, a point was made of that. I think we all would 
agree that our children really are at the stage — I mean, adults — 
look at the crime rates and murder rates and things of that 
nature — adults are basically led by enough, to a very large degree, 
by what we see on television. 

Is there a role for government in that, on constitutionality, 
versus constitutionality? I don't know. I do know this, that it's not 
up to me to decide what the heck is constitutional or unconstitu- 
tional, it's up to me to decide what legislation might be necessary 
to change things, and let the courts decide whether it's unconstitu- 
tional or not. 

And, Madam Chair, I commend you for this hearing because 
these are all things I suppose we've all thought about and we've all 
known, but maybe we need something like this in order to bring 
more attention to it all. 

I would hope that if we all really care about the bottom line, 
which is children and families, that we'll get together and toss bi- 
partisanship aside and decide to address that bottom line in ways 
more than just merely throwing dollars at the problem, because 
the lines, as I said before, continue to go up — poverty, and home- 
less, and everything else, hunger, just continue to rise, no matter 
how many billions we keep throwing at it. 

Shouldn't we realize that maybe we're doing something wrong, 
and take a look at alternative routes? I should think so. Thank 
you, Madam Chair. 

Chairwoman Schroeder. Thank you very much. I wanted to ask 
the statisticians something I heard this weekend, and maybe it's 
not in the purview, but they said we were the industrialized nation, 
the only industrialized nation with this high a percentage of 
women with children under age 1 in the work force, or we have the 
highest percentage. Do you happen to know about that? Obviously, 
I know you collect data on the U.S., so I haven't — and I don't know 
where they got that, but they were looking at the other industrial- 
ized countries such as Canada, Europe, and so forth, and said the 
under 1 — your statistics don't go to under 1 then? 

Mr. Plewes. Yes, they do. As I testified, in 1991, a little over half 
the mothers with children under 1 were in the labor force. We 
have that figure for the United States, but we don't have it here 
for the other countries. We can check that for the record, if you'd 
like. 

Chairwoman Schroeder. It was interesting because they have 
new research showing that child care didn't appear to hurt chil- 
dren over 1 if it was quality, but under 1, infant care, they were 
very concerned about, and those were two numbers. So, I don't 
quite know what the answer to that is, but I think that's a trend 
line that troubles me. 
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As statisticians, I suppose you don't want to make predictions. I 
mean, hopefully the divorce thing that has tapered off, but the 
single birth seems to be going up, is that correct? 

Dr. Hernandez. That is correct. Divorce has declined slightly 
since the late '70s. But there havu been no large changes in one 
direction or another since the late 1970s. The rate of out-of-wedlock 
childbearing is continuing to increase. 

Chairwoman Schroeder. But it is still going up, the increase is 
pretty high. 

Gary, let me say, I hear — I'm not quite sure what Fm hearing. I 
hear all this confrontation about traditional family. I thought the 
bottom line is we're trying to help all families, and just the real 
debate is that families are much more diverse than they've been in 
the past, which I think everybody would agree to, but aren't we 
still, though, trying to help all families? 

Mr. Bauer. Right. Well, I think we are trying to help all fami- 
lies, but I believe, Madam Chairwoman, that public policy ought to 
also try to create or create conditions to the extent that it can, that 
allows more people to experience an intact family unit. In other 
words, we shouldn't look at the trends and assume that it's inevita- 
ble that more and more of our children will be born into single- 
parent households. 

We ought to look at the trends and ask ourselves "Why is that 
happening?" We know it's a problem. We know it's going to be bad, 
generally speaking, for those kids. Is there anything we can do in 
public policy, welfare, other changes, that will make it less likely 
that a child is going to be born with those kinds of odds stacked 
against him? 

And I think what some people hear is a willingness to accept 
that situation and assume it's inevitable and assume that it will 
continue to grow, and just come to grips with it. I think we need to 
swim against that tide and make it possible ultimately in this 
country, for as many children as possible to experience the love of 
a mother and a father. 

Chairwoman Schroeder. I guess I'm puzzled because I don't 
think anybody really wants to accept that. I look at the states, and 
the only state I know that's really tackled it head-on is maybe 
Hawaii, where they put their Healthy Start program out and tried 
to interface with every family that looks like it could be in real 
trouble, as abusers or other things, and their eight years of statis- 
tics show that they haven't had one incident of child abuse among 
those families. In other words, what they found is that families 
wanted to be successful and, by helping them, they really could be. 

And I know in 1988 we passed the Welfare Reform Act where we 
were really trying to get people job skills and get them their digni- 
ty back because the very interesting thing about welfare is that 
even the people on welfare hate welfare. I mean, nobody likes it. 
It's a rotten system. And that seems to have got caught up in the 
economic downturn. 

I know in my State the problem is you can't find $7-an-hour jobs 
with benefits for people coming out of the program because you 
can't even find them for college students. So, that kind of stalls 
that. But your saying that we shouldn't do anything about spend- 
ing, I'm a little puzzled by that because, to me, the one program I 
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thought — or the two programs, at least, that I thought everyone 
agreed on was Head Start and vaccinations. And while we don't 
like single-parent births, we do know that we can have children 
healthier and more ready to learn and they fit into the President's 
educational goals that was talked about earlier by the pollsters. 

So, it's kind of sad to me that we've not kept that commitment. 
Actually, our spending on children as a percentage of the federal 
budget has been declining in the '80s on programs like vaccines 
and such. 

Mr. Bauer. Well, I will quickly concede that there are areas 
where extra dollars will make sense. I mentioned Title XX, for ex- 
ample. I think it would make sense to spend more dollars in the 
abstinence area. I think in the vaccination area more dollars would 
help. 

On Head Start, my experience has been, when I was at the De- 
partment of Education and looked at that program, that while it 
works better than many federal programs, that s not saying much. 
In other words, the research shows some improvement in children 
in head start in the initial years, but that improvement quickly dis- 
appears as they get older. 

And I think, again, if you match up poor performance by chil- 
dren in education and other areas, there's a very strong link be- 
tween those problems and single-parent households, and the statis- 
tics are overwhelming on almost all these issues — youth suicide, 
youth homicide, dropout rate, drug addiction, venereal disease, 
teenage pregnancy. The major factor that remains constant is that 
the number of children from single-parent families experience 
these problems at much higher levels, and I don't believe that any 
amount of spending will make up the problem for them. I think 
what we need to do is figure out a way to reinforce the notion that 
children need two-parent families. 

Senator Rockefeller pointed out that on his commission he got in 
an argument with the liberals because he wanted to say in the 
commission report, that two-parent families were the goal, it's 
what we should aim for, it's what we should hope that our children 
experience, and people wanted to argue with him about that. They 
thought that somehow he was insulting other lifestyles. 

Chairwoman Schroeder. I think as legislators we're frustrated 
as how you mandate that, and I must say that Congresswomen 
have, for the entire 20 years I've been here, been beating on the 
Federal Government, no matter which administration was in 
power, to have much stronger child support enforcement, which I 
think would certainly help a lot of that, and do it. I think we ought 
to nationalize that. I think it ought to be at the federal level. You 
know, I'm ready to march on all of those things. But everybody's 
got reasons for why they don't want to do it. 

Mr. Bauer. Madam Chair, let me say, you have a tremendous 
following among people that care about family issues, and you par- 
ticularly have a tremendous following among young women who 
see you as a role model. 

I think the fact that if you just took time to go into the inner 
city, talk to young women, and urge them not to make the mistake 
of forming single-family households, that that would be a tremen- 
dous step forward. 
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Chairwoman Schroeder. May I just tell you a story about what I 
heard last week when we did that, about single-parent kids and so 
forth. But let me tell you what they said, and I still have not quite 
recovered from this. 

I said to these young women, "Why are you having babies? Why 
aren't you getting your degree?" And they said, "You don't under- 
stand. We don't want to have to report to dad. We never want to 
see the dad. We don't even want to hear about family planning. We 
purposely wanted to have these children, to get out of the awful 
family situation we're in, number one, and number two, we think 
our lives are going to be much better because we are not going to 
deal with the dad, and what happened in our family was the dad 
was forced to marry the mom and it's been an awful family." 

I am horrified to think in 1992, a young woman in this country 
thinks her only out of a bad situation at 13 or 14, is to get pregnant 
and start her own family and wants nothing to do with the dad and 
resents the Federal Government asking for the paternity or any of 
that. Believe me, my hair stood on end as I listened to that. 

Now, you ask why I don't like Title XX. Because the yery depart- 
ment that ran it had an inhouse audit saying it didn't work and 
they ought to relook at it. You start out saying cut spending, but 
you say this is spending we like. We've been spending on Title XX 
for ten years, and we haven't gotten there. 

Now, the goals are the same. That doesn't mean that I'm against 
abstinence, but it means that if the department running the pro- 
gram has questions about their not getting there, hadn't we better 
look at it, just like you're saying we ought to look at Head Start 
and maybe there's something we can do to make it better. But let's 
not get into the confrontation thirig because, again, I think we 
have got to look at this as a competitiveness issue and where we're 
going and how we help all families, and I think that's just the abso- 
lute bottom line, and we haven't spent enough time talking about 
it in Washington. It's not a power issue. 

Mr. Bauer. Someone said "there are lies, damn lies, and statis- 
tics." I've got a number of studies that show that Title XX is work- 
ing very well, and I think you need to realize that there's been a 
great hostility in the bureaucracy, to a program that's value-based. 
Washington, generally speaking, has not been sympathetic to pro- 
grams that talk about values. 

Chairwoman Schroeder. But we want results-based, and I think 
values are hard to quantify, but results are that unfortunately 

single-parenthood is increasing 

Mr. Bauer. Yes, it is, but I would venture to say to you that the 
children, or the young women that you talked to, have not had a 
major course in abstinence. If they are in a large city in America, 
those programs aren't usually emphasizing— in fact, what's hap- 
pening in the inner city is the condom approach, which we are 
both very familiar with and which I can guarantee you will fail. 
And I think the interviews with these young women indicate that 
it will fail. They're not having the babies by accident. 

Chairwoman Schroeder. No, that's exactly right, and there's 
something wrong that we're not giving them a better view. I think 
the AAUW came out with their study this week, on young women 
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and their views of what's happening in education, and that rein- 
forces it. 

So, I would hope that we don't get into these confrontational 
things. I think what we are really trying to do here is find out how 
we really try to help all of America's families, and I have yet to 
meet any parent anywhere, who doesn't want their child to do 
better than they did, in school and in all of these things, and some 
just don't have the skills. 

Mr. Bauer. We're anxious to work with you. I think the family is 
important enough that when you think I'm doing something that's 
bad policy, you ought to really nail me to the wall, and occasionally 
we'll suggest things to you that might be better. 

Chairwoman Schroeder. Congressman Wolf had one more thing. 

Mr. McEwen. Madam Chair 

Chairwoman Schroeder. We do have another whole panel, I 
hope you all realize this. Yes. 

Mr. McEwen. I would just like to tag along on what you just said 
because I have discovered in my lifetime, that when people refuse 
to look at something and dismiss it, that they miss a great deal. 
And for a long time, we have said that young girls would not have 
babies just for the welfare money, and we recently had hearings on 
the Commission on Hunger in my congressional district, which is 
the poorest district in Ohio, and precisely what you encountered, 
Madam Chairwoman, is precisely the case. From many, many, 
many of the community action workers, from many of the people 
at Planned Parenthood, from many of the people that the counsel- 
ors in the schools, very simply, a young frustrated adolescent sees 
the only way out of this chaos in which the parents in poverty, usu- 
ally unemployed and uneducated, often alcohol or other abuse, and 
this young girl sees as her only way to shortcircuit this is to 
become a mother. And with that she gets her own apartment, she 
gets her own payment, and she goes to the basketball games on 
Friday night with her own live teddy bear and is the hero. And 
anyone who refuses to acknowledge that and says "You can't tell 
me" — I've heard it 10,000 times on the Floor, and with great blus- 
ter, from some multimillionaire Member of Congress from a silk 
stocking district — "You can't tell me anyone is going to have a 
child, in this day and age, for $215 a month," as though that means 
anything. 

The truth of the matter is that what you've cited is what is hap- 
pening. And the unwillingness of philosophers and ivory tower stat- 
isticians to acknowledge it does not do our nation or these young 
girls any benefit. And I just wanted to add that before Frank goes 
on to his next question. 

Chairwoman Schroeder. And one of the things that I think the 
demographers are going to pick up, that concerns me a lot, as we 
now start downscaling the military very tremendously, we lose a 
place for 18-year-olds to go, that don't feel mature or ready for col- 
lege, and what is that going to do to the whole — it's kind of a 
frightening picture as to what that is going to do to that whole 
thing. And I obviously realize you're not in the thing of predicting, 
but my guess is, when you come back here five years from now, we 
will have seen what happens as we cut back the intake into the 
services by 25 to 50 percent. 
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Congressman Wolf? 

Mr. Wolf. I'll yield in just a moment, but I just want to ask, Dr. 
Hernandez, if you will submit for the record and get a copy to my 
office an explanation of the often heard statement that 50 percent 
of marriages end in divorce. A lot of people say that's not an exact 
figure because it depends on how you interpret it. So, if you could 
give me an interpretation of how you reached that figure, and I 
will just yield to Clyde. 

Mr. Hollow ay. I'll be very brief because I know this panel has 
been here a long time, but during the conversation the fact that 
divorces had peaked came up. At what year did you all decide it 
pfeaked? 

jDr. Hernandez. The divorce rate peaked in the late 1970s. 

v Mr. Hollow ay. And can any one of the three of you give me a 
reason or to predict why it peaked, or why we're going to the other 
direction? Was it due to society or what reason it would turn 
around? 

Dr. Hernandez. That is a very complicated and difficult question 
to answer. 

Mr. Hollow ay. Gary, you all do a lot of research, do you have 
any idea? 

Mr. Bauer. I don't think the research is exactly clear. I suspect 
that as divorce went up and other families saw the wreckage after 
those divorces, more people began to think about whether that 
really was an alternative they wanted to subject their own families 
to. 

There's also been a movement in the last ten years to a more tra- 
ditional way of thinking about these things, and I think it's begin- 
ning to show up in the statistics. 

Mr. Hollow ay. I'm sure we wouldn't say that due to the admin- 
istration during the '80s it might have 

Mr. Bauer. It might seem a little self-serving if I suggested that, 
since I served in that administration. 

Mr. Hollow ay. Thank you very much, I agree. 

Chairwoman Schroeder. Okay. Thank you very much. I am sure 
that the pollsters and anyone would be happy to accept questions 
for the record if we have them, and I apologize for keeping you so 
long. Thank you, and we really appreciate the light you've shed. 

To our final panel, who have been absolute saints in hanging in 
there, we welcome them. The final panel is made up of David Blan- 
kenhorn, who is the President for the Institute for American 
Values; Robert Rector, who is the Policy Analyst for Family and 
Welfare Issues for the Heritage Foundation; Judith Weitz, who is 
KIDS COUNT Coordinator for the Center for the Study of Social 
Policy in Washington, and Greg Duncan, who is the Program Di- 
rector for the Survey Research Center at the University of Michi- 
gan in Ann Arbor. 

We welcome all of you, and we thank you for your long duration. 
As you can tell, this is an issue that people care about, have strong 
feelings about, and we probably never spend quite enough time on. 

Mr. Blankenhorn, let us start with you. We have put your state- 
ment in the record, so have at it, the floor is yours. 
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STATEMENT OF DAVID BLANKENHORN, PRESIDENT, INSTITUTE 
FOR AMERICAN VALUES, NEW YORK, NY 

Mr. Blankenhorn. Thank you, Madam Chairwoman, and thank 
you also, Mr. Wolf, for your suggestion that I devote my testimony 
today to several recent public opinion polls regarding family and 
child well being in the United States. In the interest of time, I'll 
summarize from my submitted testimony. 

I have some criticisms to make. I hope they are not too confron- 
tational, but I do have a few criticisms to make of some of the 
public opinion polls that you are considering today. Let me summa- 
rize briefly by saying that I have observed a tendency sometimes to 
use public opinion polls not primarily as scientific inquiries into 
American beliefs and values, but more as tactical weapons in the 
service of partisan agendas. I know that's a big thing to say, but 
play a little thought experiment here. 

Imagine that, apart from any opinion poll findings, you personal- 
ly held three main views about child well being in the United 
States. One, that child well being is declining, primarily due to de- . 
clining economic conditions; second, that child well being could be 
improved, primarily by increased government funding for chil- 
dren's programs; and, third, that because of these facts, children's 
issues are emerging as a potent new force in national politics. 

Let me add that these views constitute, in my view, much of the 
conventional wisdom today of what might be called the "official 
family debate," that is, the elite discussion of family issues that is 
dominated by experts, advocates and opinion leaders in politics, the 
media, think tanks, and the universities. 

It is not, by the way, the viewpoint of much of the discussion I've 
heard today, not the views that were expressed by Senator Rocke- 
feller when he was reporting on his poll. But if you will grant me 
the premise that these views constitute much of the Washington 
discussion, and if you will grant me the premise that they are some 
of the animating concerns of the public opinion surveys that you 
are hearing about today, let me just ask you to perform this 
thought experiment with me. 

Suppose that you wanted to demonstrate that these views were 
not yours alone but were also, in fact, shared by the majority of 
Americans. There really is a fairly simple way for you to do it, and 
let me just walk you through three quick questions. 

Here is what you should ask to a representative sample of Amer- 
icans. Question number one: "A lot of people in America say that 
the economy is in trouble, and that this is having an impact on 
families and their children. I am going to read you a list of state- 
ments describing some of the ways that people think the declining 
economy has had the greatest impact on children." Then you read 
the list, which consists of terrible things that could happen when 
families and children don't have* enough resources. Then you ask 
the respondents to rank them in order of importance. 

Then you ask question number two: "Now I'm going to read you 
a list of measures that some people have said might be taken to 
relieve the burden on children and their families in these tough 
economic times." Then you read the list of a number of good-sound- 
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ing government programs, and you ask the respondents to rank 
these also in their order of preference. 

Here is what will happen. It is absolutely impossible for the an- 
swers to these questions to produce anything other than data that 
will put the American people solidly on record in support of your 
three core ideas. No respondent to these questions, for example, 
could fail to agree that declining child well being in our nation is 
essentially a matter of economic hard times, since that proposition 
is presented to the respondent not as an option to embrace or 
reject, but rather as the factual assumption upon which the entire 
poll is based. 

Similarly, no respondent can avoid voicing support for more gov- 
ernment programs to help children. To answer the question is to 
voice support for more programs, since the question permits no 
other alternatives. 

On the issue of children's programs as a potent new electoral 
issue, here is the question to ask. Read to people the following list 
of nine priorities for their tax dollars: One, providing national 
health insurance; two, military spending; three, lower taxes; four, 
aid to foreign countries; five, guarantee all children health care, 
quality education, safe neighborhoods, and economic security; six, 
clean the environment; seven, protecting social security; eight, 
fight crime and drugs; nine, job training and economic develop- 
ment. Then you ask the respondents to rank these in order of im- 
portance. 

Well, which oae would you pick of those nine? I know that in my 
case I would certainly choose the priority of children, and I think 
you would, too, and for exactly the same reason. For if I pick the 
priority of children, I really get to pick four priorities instead of 
one, and not just any old priorities. I get to pick — indeed, I get to 
guarantee — health care, quality education, safe neighborhoods and 
economic security, arguably the four most urgent domestic issues of 
our day, all for the price of picking just that one priority labeled 
children. None of the other answers are even remotely as compre- 
hensive or as guaranteed as this one. It should come as no surprise, 
therefore, that when Americans are in fact presented with this list, 
the children's priority easily beats out other entries such as "aid to 
foreign countries," or "job training and economic development." 

Now, go back to your core beliefs. You have accomplished your 
mission. These questions will do it. The American people are on 
record as agreeing with you. A number of the recent survey sum- 
maries that have been put out therefore can say things like "voters 
want to make children a top priority for their tax dollars" and 
"Candidates for public office this year had better do their home- 
work on children's issues before they court the voters" and "there 
is a growing consensus that government should take action on 
behalf of children, reordering spending priorities and directing 
more tax revenues into children's programs." This is how the phe- 
nomenon works. 

Now, I really do believe that this would be unobjectionable — 
indeed, it might even constitute a service to the nation — if these 
recent poll findings were, in fact, an accurate barometer of Ameri- 
can beliefs and values on the subject of child well being. But they 
are not an accurate barometer. I would submit that they are dra- 
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matically misleading — not just incomplete, not just inaccurate in 
some methodological or technical sense, but fundamentally wrong 
in that they create a deeply distorted picture of American values 
and American family life. 

Let's return for a moment to the notion of core beliefs. Do Amer- 
icans, most Americans, naturally link declining child well being to 
declining economic conditions? They do not. 

Do most Americans believe that real progress for children de- 
pends primarily on the creation and expansion of government pro- 
grams to help children? They do not. 

Do most Americans view children's programs as an important 
electoral issue? They do not. 

In fact, — and here I'm relying upon the National Commission on 
Children's poll which you've heard about, the Mass Mutual Survey 
of Family Values, and other work that we've done in our own orga- 
nization — Americans are much more likely to believe that real 
progress for children depends not on the state of the economy, but 
on the state of the culture. They are much more likely to believe 
that progress for children depends less on political change than it 
does on cultural change; less on changes in government programs 
or government officials than it does on changes in values, especial- 
ly the behavior and attitudes and parents. 

If you ask Americans, "Is it getting harder to be a child today," 
they will tell you: yes, it is. And if you ask them to order some eco- 
nomic priorities, they will do that, too. But if you simply ask them 
"Why do you think it is getting harder to be a child today," here 
are the kinds of answers that you will hear. "It's not safe anymore 
to let children go out and play." "Parents need to spend more time 
with their children." "Television is a bad influence." "There's too 
much premarital sex and too many babies being born to unmarried 
boys and girls." "The divorce rate is too high." "Drugs can ruin a 
child's life." "Children today are not being taught the difference 
between right and wrong." 

These types of answers, so common, so obvious, so familiar to 
anyone who is not tone deaf to our culture, are conspicuously 
absent, however, from the opinion surveys that I'm citing and 
which you are considering today. 

They are absent, not because Americans have ceased to hold 
these views, but rather because the polls do not permit the expres- 
sion or measurement of these views. They are absent, in short, be- 
cause these polls prescribe a relationship between child well being 
and government programs, while excluding any consideration of 
the relationship between child well being and cultural values. But 
to ignore the role of cultural values is to ignore what most Ameri- 
cans believe to be the main issue, the heart of the entire matter. 

When the subject is child well being, the language of choice for 
most Americans is the language of culture, the language of right 
and wrong, of parental responsibility, and of the difficulty of being 
a good parent today in a culture that has grown unfriendly to chil- 
dren and families. 

If you exclude these concerns, all that is left is the language of 
these polls — the official language of insider politics and legislative 
analysis. What you have excluded, in short, is the everyday lan- 
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guage of the kitchen table and the real life concerns of American 
families. 

Now, what should we make of this fact? My conclusion is — and 
here I will end — that in the area of child well being, cultural 
change is simply the heart of the matter. It is where the rubber 
hits the road. It is where real social change either happens or does 
not happen. 

The American people, by and large, are skeptical of purely pro- 
grammatic remedies to children's problems not because they fear 
social change, but rather because they demand it; not because gov- 
ernment programs cost too much, but because they cost and do too 
little; not because they go too far, but frequently because they do 
not go very far at all. 

And maybe we ought to listen to this message. Maybe we ought 
take seriously the priorities of the kitchen table. Let me list just 
five: Parental time with children, divorce, unwed parenthood, the 
role of fathers, and safe places for children to play. And you have 
heard about others from previous testimony. 

In each area, strong political leadership could foster important 
social changes. In short, perhaps we can truly improve child well 
being in our nation by listening to the cultural conversation at the 
kitchen table, rather than dismissing it as irrelevant to the serious 
business of Washington politics. Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of David Blankenhorn follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of David Blankenhorn, President, Institute for American 

Values, New York, NY 

Thank you, Madam Chairwoman, for the opportunity to be here today. And thank 
you, Mr. Wolf, for your interest in our work at the Institute for American Values and for 
your request that I devote my testimony today to the subject of several new public opinion 
polls regarding family and child well-being in the United States. 

Let me be blunt in my criticism. Over the past several years, I have observed a 
disturbing phenomenon in our legislative process: a growing tendency to use public opinion 
surveys, not primarily as scientific inquiries into American beliefs and values, but more as 
tactical weapons in the service of partisan agendas. It is this problem - what it is, why it 
is harmful, and what can be done about it - that I wish to discuss with you today. 

Think of the problem as the difference between bottom-up polling and trickle-down 
polling. In bottom-up polling, we seek to discover what people believe. In trickle-down 
polling, opinion is pre-determined at the top by someone or some group, run through a 
polling process for refinement and verification, and then disseminated downward through 
the announcement of survey findings. It becomes less a tool of inquiry, therefore, than a 
tool of persuasion. Its purpose is less to measure public opinion than to influence elite 
media and political opinion. 

What results, in policy terms, is an odd inversion of the traditional process. Instead 
of asking whether our policy agenda conforms to public opinion, we are in the curious 
position of misinforming ourselves about public opinion in order to advance our policy 
agenda. In political terms, the result is frustrated voters, who conclude - properly, based 
on this evidence - that politicians simply do not understand or care about their real 
concerns. 

Of course, the final result, quite alarming in a democracy, is the corruption of 
political discourse. For what ultimately emerges is a growing gap between what Americans 
believe and what policymakers are told that Americans believe - a growing distance, in 
short, between elite opinion and public opinion, between the witness table and the kitchen 
table. 

To understand the nature of this problem, try a thought experiment. Imagine that, 
apart from any opinion poll findings, your personal philosophy of child well-being today 
consisted of three basic ideas: 
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< first, that child well-being is declining, primarily due to declining economic 
conditions; 

< second, that child well-being can be improved, primarily by increasing government 
funding for children's programs; and 

< third, that because of these facts, children's issues are emerging as a potent new 
force in national electoral politics. 



These three core beliefs, in my view, constitute the defining themes, the conceptual 
framework, of much of our recent public discourse on family issues. They embody, in short, 
the conventional wisdom of what might be termed the official family debate - the elite 
discussion of family issues that is dominated by experts, advocates, and opinion leaders in 
politics, the media, the think tanks, and the universities. 

Now as a proponent of these views, suppose that you would like to demonstrate that 
you are not alone. Suppose you wish to demonstrate that large majorities of American 
voters also believe in the truth of these propositions. 

No problem. You have at your disposal a fool-proof formula for success. To make 
you case, begin by posing the following question to a representative sample of Americans: 

"A lot of people in America say that the economy is in trouble, and that this is 
having an impact on families and their children. I'm going to read you a list of 
statements describing some of the ways that people think the declining economy 
has had the greatest impact on children. Please listen as I read the list... " 

Then read the list, which consists of a number of bad-sounding things that can 
happen to children when their parents don't have enough income or support services. Ask 
the respondents to rank these problems in order of importance. 

Here is the second question you could ask: 

"Now Vm going to read you a list of measures that some people have said might 
be taken to relieve the burden on children and their families in these tough 
economic times. Please listen as I read the list... " 

Then read the list, which consists of a number of good-sounding government 
programs and initiatives. Ask the respondents to rank these proposed solutions in order 
of importance. 

It is absolutely impossible for these questions to produce anything other than 
answers that will put the American people solidly on record in support of your core 
philosophy. No respondent to these questions, for example, can fail to agree that declining 
child well-being is essentially a matter of economic hard times, since that proposition is 
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presented to the respondent not as an option to embrace or reject, but rather as the factual 
assumption upon which the entire poll is based. Similarly, no respondent can avoid voicing 
support for more government programs to help children. To answer the question is to 
support more government action, since the question permits no other alternatives. 

On the issue of children's programs as a potent electoral issue, here is the question 
to ask. Read to people the following list of nine possible priorities for their tax dollars: 



1. provide national health insurance 

2. military spending 

3. lower taxes 

4. aid to foreign countries 

5. guarantee all children health care, quality education, safe neighborhoods, and 
economic security 

6. clean the environment 

7. protecting Social Security 

8. fight crime and drugs 

9. job training and economic development 



Ask the respondents to rank these government priorities in order of importance. 
Which would you pick as number one? Which do you think most Americans would pick? 
Which do you think would appear most frequently in a list of top three priorities? 

I know that, in my own case, I would certainly pick the priority of children. I believe 
that you would, too, and for the same reason. For if I pick the priority of children, I really 
get to pick four priorities for the price of one. And not just any old priorities. I get to pick 
(indeed, I get to guarantee) health care, quality education, safe neighborhoods, and 
economic security - arguably the four most urgent domestic issues of our day - all for the 
price of picking just that one priority labeled children. None of the other possible answers 
are even remotely as comprehensive or as "guaranteed" as this one. It should come as no 
surprise, therefore, that when Americans are in fact presented with this list, the children's 
priority easily beats out other entries such as "aid to foreign countries" or "job training and 
economic development." 

Return now to your goal of finding public support for your three basic beliefs. You 
have accomplished your mission. The American people now agree with you. Posing these 
questions in this manner will inevitably yield answers which, taken together, will prove that 
your core philosophy does not simply reflect the values of a few people or organizations, 
but also the strongly held values of the American people. 

Now stop the thought experiment. The questions I just cited comprise the 
substantive basis of two new polls on child well-being which are being presented as 
evidence to this Committee today. Here are key excerpts from the summaries of these 
polls. See if the core themes sound familiar. 
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Headline: "Deteriorating economy biggest threat to fads* basic needs." 

There is a growing national consensus that government should take action on 
behalf of children, reordering spending priorities and directing more existing tax 
revenues into children's programs." 

"Voters want to make children a top priority for their tax dollars..." 

"Candidates for public office this year had better do their homework on children's 
issues before they court the voters... " 



The phenomenon that I have just described would be unobjectionable - indeed, it 
would probably constitute a service to the nation - if these recent poll findings, despite the 
goals and methodologies, were in fact an accurate barometer of American beliefs and 
values on the subject of family and child well-being. But here's the rub. They are not an 
accurate barometer. Quite the contrary. They are dramatically misleading. Not just 
incomplete or inaccurate in some methodological or technical sense, but fundamentally 
wrong in that they create a deeply distorted picture of American values and American 
family life. 

Let's return to the notion of core beliefs. Do most Americans naturally link 
declining child well-being to declining economic conditions? They do not. Do most 
Americans believe that real progress for children depends primarily on the creation and 
expansion of government programs to help children? They do not. Do most Americans 
view children's programs as an important electoral issue? They do not. 

In fact, Americans are much more likely to link declining child well-being, not the 
state of the economy, but to the state of the culture. Similarly, Americans are much more 
likely to believe that real progress for children depends less on political change than it does 
on cultural change - less on changes in government programs or government officials than 
it does on changes in values, especially the behavior and attitudes of parents. 



1 There is much evidence lo support this conclusion. Consider, for example, the findings of two other 
recent public opinion surveys: the 1991 "American Family Values Study" conducted hy Mcllroan & Lazarus, Inc. 
for the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company, and the recent "Speaking of Kids" survey conducted by 
Princeton Survey Research Associates for the National Commission on Children. In the Mass Mutual study, the 
two most frequently cited measures to strengthen families were "spending more time together as a family" (53 
percent) and 'parents teaching family values to their children" (53 percent). Ninety-two percent say that "mothers 
need to spend more time with their children" while 94 percent agree that "fathers need to spend more time with 
their children." Governmental and economic priorities - such as "improving the financial situation of families," 
providing more day care services, and "having businesses permit more home-based work" all ranked far behind 
these cultural priorities. The National Commission on Children survey shows that more than half of Americans 
believe that children arc worse off today with respect to their moral and religious training, the supervision and 
discipline they receive from their parents, and the time they have with their parents. The survey identifies 
parental time as the most important resource in fostering child well-beip^ and two-parent families as best able 
to provide the necessary time, attention, and economic security for children. 
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If you ask Americans whether it is getting harder to be a child today, most will 
answer "Yes." And, as we have seen, if you ask Americans to rank a list of economic 
problems in order of importance, they will do so. But if you simply ask them, M Why do you 
think it is getting harder to be child today?**, here are the kinds of answers we have heard: 



"It's not safe anymore to let children go outside and play." 
"Parents need to spend more time with their children." 
'Television is a bad influence." 

"There is too much premarital sex and too many babies being born to unmarried 
girls and boys." 

"The high divorce rate is bad for children." 
"Drugs can ruin a child's life." 

"Children today are not being taught the difference between right and wrong." 



These types of answers -- so common, so obvious, so familiar to anyone who is not 
tone-deaf to American culture -- are conspicuously absent, however, from the opinion 
surveys that I have cited and that you are considering today. They are absent, not because 
Americans have ceased to hold these views, but rather because these polls do not permit 
the expression or measurement of such views. They are absent, in short, because these 
polls prescribe a relationship between child well-being and government programs, while 
rigorously excluding any consideration of the relationship between child well-being and 
cultural values. 

But to ignore the role of cultural values is to ignore what most Americans believe 
to be the main issue, the heart of the entire matter. When the subject is child well-being, 
the language of choice for most Americans is the language of culture - the language of 
right and wrong, of parental responsibility, and of the difficulty of being a good parent 
today in a culture that has grown unfriendly to children and families. If you exclude these 
concerns, all that is left is the language of these polls -- the official language of insider 
politics and legislative analysis. What you have excluded, in short, is the everyday language 
of the kitchen table and the real-life concerns of American families. 

What should we make of this fact? 

It is a common (though largely unexamined) belief that political change occurs 
quickly while cultural change occurs slowly -- that political change can be achieved through 
leadership and conscious human agency, while cultural change is more mysterious and 
impersonal, coming about through the complex workings of deep social processes. 
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Consequently, we see a tendency among elites, especially in Washington, to view 
programmatic politics as the way that committed people bring about social change. 
Accordingly, we frequently appeal to the nation to express its moral commitment by 
expanding public services for children. Less frequently do we appeal to individuals to 
express moral commitment through private behavior. Thus, to propose five new 
government programs for children is to be serious about helping children. To propose five 
new ideas for changing behavior in a way that privileges children is to be accused of 
proposing a rationale for inaction. 

I would like to suggest that exactly the opposite is true. Cultural change can occur 
quickly. Witness the cultural revolution of the 1960s - probably the most consequential set 
of social changes in this generation. Cultural change, moreover, is not mysterious or 
impersonal. It is deeply influenced by human agency, including political leadership. 
Consider the role of the Kennedy presidency in contributing to the cultural ethos of the 
1960s, or the Reagan presidency in contributing to the cultural ethos of the 1980s. 

Finally, at least in the area of child well-being, cultural change is simply the heart 
of the matter. It is where the rubber hits the road; wh jre real social change either happens 
or does not happen. The American people are skept ical of purely programmatic remedies 
to children's problems not because they fear social change, but because they demand it; not 
because government programs cost too much, but because they cost and do too little; not 
because they go too far, but because they frequently do not go very far at all. 

Thus, instead of seeking to educate the public, maybe we ought to take seriously the 
priorities of the kitchen table. Let me list just five: parental time with children, divorce, 
unwed parenthood, the role of fathers, and safe places for children to play. Each of these 
issues is of great concern to Americans, and each is essentially a cultural issue. In each 
area, strong political leadership could foster important social changes. In short, perhaps we 
can truly improve child well-being in our nation by listening to the cultural conversation at 
the kitchen table, rather than dismissing it as irrelevant to the serious business of 
Washington politics. Thank you very much. 



-end- 



Note: This testimony was prepared by David Blankenhorn, the president of the Institute 
for American Values, and Dr. Barbara Dafoe Whitehead, a research associate at the 
Institute. For more information, contact the Institute for American Values at 1841 
Broadway, Suite 211, New York City 10023. Telephone (212) 246-3942. FAX (212) 
541-6665. 
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Chairwoman Schroeder. Thank you very much. 
Mr. Rector, we welcome you, and we've put your statement in 
the record. The floor is yours. 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT RECTOR, POLICY ANALYST FOR FAMILY 
AND WELFARE ISSUES, THE HERITAGE FOUNDATION, WASH- 
INGTON, DC 

Mr. Rector. Thank you for having me. 

We are here today to talk about the state of American families. I 
have a couple of charts there that show the growth of the financial 
well being of families over the last 40 years. The fact of the matter 
is today that families with children are the lowest income group in 
the United States today. Their per capita, post-tax income is lower 
than for any other demographic group. It's lower than that of el- 
derly households, single households, or couples without children. 

The reason for this is fairly clear to see. If we look at the one 
chart right here, it shows that in 1950 the average family average 
two-parent family in the United States paid 2 percent of its income 
to the Federal Government in taxation. It paid no income tax, and 
it paid 2 percent of its income in social security tax. 

Today, that same family pays 24 percent of its income to the Fed- 
eral Government in taxes. If you throw in state and local taxes, 
you're talking about a tax rate that's over 35 percent and ap- 
proaching 40 percent. 

I would note that we've heard some r^m? .*ks in recent months 
about how badly the family did under Ronald Reagan and how 
Reagan's treatment of the middle class in taxation was very bad. 
This chart and the data does not indicate that. What it shows is 
that the 1980s were the first decade in which the tax rate on fami- 
lies did not go up. The problem with Reagan's policies is not that 
he increased taxes on middle class families, but that he failed to 
pull them down, and in particular, that he ratified the social secu- 
rity tax increases which were passed under Jimmy Carter, and he 
accelerated them in the 1983 social security deal. 

Now, what is the practical consequence of that chart? What that 
means is that for the average family of four, that change in the tax 
rate from 2 percent to 24 percent, cost the average family $8,200 
per year in lost income. 

By contrast, the cost of a home purchased last year, a new home 
purchased last year, including mortgage and interest payments, 
come to the, on average, $7,900 per year. So, the increases in feder- 
al taxes on families over the last 40 years, actually take more reve- 
nue out of the average family than is equal to the entire cost of the 
family home mortgage. That is how badly the Federal Government 
is hurting the family in terms of the family finances. 

Families find themselves working harder, spending more and 
more hours in the labor force, just to barely get ahead. Nearly all 
of the income of the average working mother in a two-parent 
family, goes, in fact, not to raise the family standard of living, but 
merely to pay for this gargantuan tax increase on families over the 
last 40 years. 

As a result of the pressure that we are putting on families, forc- 
ing them to work more and more hours and allowing them to 
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retain less and less of the income that they earn, parents now 
spend more time in the labor force and 40 percent less time with 
their children than they did just 25 years ago. And every poll that 
I have ever seen shows that a majority of parents and a majority of 
families state that they would prefer to work, to have at least one 
spouse spend more time with their children, if they could economi- 
cally afford to do so. And the reason that they cannot economically 
afford to do so is, I think, transparently clear in these charts. 

Now, this is one problem, and one clear problem facing the aver- 
age middle class family — is that it is overtaxed — but there is a 
second problem that is deeper and going to be somewhat harder to 
solve, and that is the decline in the rate of wage growth for the 
average earner. 

In the 1950s and the 1960s, the real income of the average hus- 
band, adjusted for inflation, doubled between 1950 and 1970. Be- 
tween 1970 and the present time, the real post-inflation income of 
the average husband, pre-tax, went up about 10 to 20 percent. 
There's been a dramatic decline in the rate of wage increases for 
these families, and that has meant that almost all of the income 
increase that you see there in the second chart from 1970 on, is 
caused not by a rise in real wages, but by placing the second spouse 
into the labor force. It's due to the fact that families have more 
people working longer hours all the time. 

So, what we need to do is not only to directly reduce the rate of 
taxes on families with children, but also to cut the rate of taxation 
on investment and savings in the United States which is dramati- 
cally higher than the other nations that we are competing with. 
We cannot, in this country, compete with an effective post-inflation 
capital gains tax rate of 80 percent, against countries all across the 
globe that have no tax whatsoever on capital gains and investment 
inflation. 

If we can increase the rate of investment and savings in the 
United States, we will have a growth in productivity which we 
would hope our goal should be to try to restore that real wage 
growth that you see on that chart there in the '50s and '60s, which 
largely reflects the growth of earnings of a single earner. 

I have a chart in my testimony that shows the growth of single 
earnings, and you can see that it doubles between 1950 and 1970 
just on the earnings of one husband alone. 

We have developed a proposal that combines these two ideas. 
Our proposal would provide a $1,000 non-refundable tax credit for 
school age children, to all taxpaying families, and it would provide 
a $1,500 tax credit for each preschool child in the family. It would 
also lower taxes on investment and savings. It would allow for 
what we call "tax fairness" for investment, allow for the proper de- 
preciation, allowing for inflation for business in order to restore 
productivity growth in our economy. 

Now, the pertinent question, I think, and the number one ques- 
tion is how to pay for this. The worst way to pay for middle class 
tax relief would be to raise taxes on other parts of the economy, to 
raise taxes on savings and investment and on wealthy people who 
create jobs. When you raise taxes on so-called "wealthy" people, 
they may pay somewhat more in taxes, but the poor end up with 
pink slips. 
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What we need to do in order to provide middle-class tax relief is 
not rob from Peter to pay Paul, but to control the growth of waste 
in the Federal Government. By capping the growth of non-defense 
spending, which is now growing in record terms. In the last four 
years, in inflation-adjusted dollars, non-defense spending excluding 
the S&L bailout and excluding interest, increased in inflation-ad- 
justed terms by 23 percent. By contrast, in the 12 preceding years 
between 1976 and 1989, the entire increase in that entire period 
was only 21 percent. So, we've grown more in four years than we 
did in the preceding 12 years all combined. 

What we need to do is, in the future, cap the growth of non-de- 
fense spending at 5 percent per annum, and return this waste divi- 
dend to the American taxpayer, and particularly to families with 
children. You can cap the growth of non-defense spending at 5 per- 
cent per annum without touching Social Security, Medicare, or wel- 
fare — in fact, without actually touching any program that any 
normal citizen outside of the beltway has ever even heard of. That 
is the way to provide for significant tax relief for American fami- 
lies with children. 

Another element that we need to look at is welfare reform that 
encourages the growth of two-parent families and discourages the 
formation of single-parent families. Some of the proposals that we 
have heard about today such as that of the Rockefeller Commis- 
sion, because it increases disproportionately monetary rewards to 
single-parent families in comparison to working two-parent fami- 
lies, would in fact increase the number of single-families in the 
United States. It is anti-family and, in fact, the major problem with 
the Rockefeller Commission was that its rhetoric did not match its 
policies at all, and I know for a fact that most of the conservative 
members of that commission did not, in principle, agree with many 
of the recommendations that the Senator suggested they did agree 
with. 

Chairwoman Schroeder. They voted for it, didn't they? 
Mr. Rector. What? 

Chairwoman Schroeder. They voted, though. 

Mr. Rector. Th:y voted reluctantly for an entire package, and I 
know for a fact unit they did not, for example, agree with the 
structure, and some of the comments in the report itself show that 
they did not agree with, for example, providing the child allowance 
without modification of other welfare programs, and they certainly 
did not agree with the guaranteed child support which was 
changed from being a universal program into being an experimen- 
tal program and is, in my mind, one of the worst ideas in welfare 
I've ever heard. It is, in fact, a guaranteed minimum income for 
illegitimate children and is exactly what we don't need. 

In conclusion, I would say that families need three things quite 
clearly. Families need tax relief, but families also need wage and 
productivity growth in the economy that will allow their real 
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standard of living to increase, without an increase in the number 
of hours worked; and, thirdly, we need welfare reform that will en- 
courage the formation of two-parent families. Children need two 
parents, and for too long we have been going in the opposite direc- 
tion, subsidizing single-parenthood, and children are suffering be- 
cause of it. Thank you. 
[Prepared statement of Robert Rector follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Robert Rector, Policy Analyst for Family and Welfare 
Issues, The Heritage Foundation, Washington, DC 

INTRODUCTION 

Lawmakers in Washington suddenly have awakened to something 'jwcU understood by 
Americans who struggle every month to stretch their paycheck to meet fiamtiy needs: the 
American family is overtaxed To cut this tax burden, both parties have swjnmitted legislation in 
Congress. On the Republican side, bills cutting family taxes have been introduced in the House 
by Representatives Frank Wolf of Virginia (H.R. 1277) and Vin Weber oof Minnesota (H.R. 
3744), and by Senators Dan Coats of Indiana and Bob Kastcn of Indian. (S. 710). On the 
Democrat side, bills have been introduced by Senators Albert Gore of Tenncssace (S. 995), Uoyd 
Bentsen of Texas (S. 1921), and Bill Bradley of New Jersey (S. 1846), in the House by 
Representative Tom Downey of New York (H.R. 2242). 

These measures represent a welcome, if belated, recognitioc thnai action is needed 
to reverse a tax trend that is wounding American families. During the pasc: four decades, the 
average American family has seen a steadily larger slice of its income devoureed by taxes, making 
it harder for many families to support their children. 

When state and local taxes are included, government now takes ovrer one- third of the 
income of a two-parent family. Measured by average after-tax per capia inccomc, families with 
children are now the lowest income household group in America; their averaage after- tax income 
is below that of elderly households, single persons, and couples without chCdrren. During the past 
four decades the federal income tax burden on a family of four has incroeased by over 300 
percent Single Americans and married couples with no children have eicaneed the bulk of this 
tax increase. This to a great extent is because the federal tax code has boecome increasingly 
biased against families with children. The main reason for this is the steady crjccline in the value 
of the personal exemption applying to children, which is the tax allowance fbrr the cost of raising 
children. 

But mushrooming taxation is only part of the difficult fmancul rnroblem facing the 
average American family. The other half is the slowdown in the growth of real wages and 
salaries for parents. After 1970, wages and salaries, adjusted for inflation, havve grown much less 
rapidly than in the 1950s and 1960s, 1 For the first twenty-five years after World War II, the 



1 All income figures in this paper are adjusted for inflation using the CSS. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics Consumer Price Index, model CPI-U-X1 . This deflator more accuraicely depicts changes 
in consumer prices in the 1970s and early 1980s, and is preferred for hisioriccal comparisons. If 
the alternative CPI-U were used, the data would show the same rates of incoame growth as those 
presented in this chapter for the 1950s, 1960s, and 1980s, but slightly Vowcrr income growth in 
the 1970s. All figures in the text depicting taxes as a percentage of income-; and income lost to 
increased taxes are unaffected by the inflation measure chosen. See U.S. Bunreau of the Census, 
Money Income of Households. Families, and Persons in the United Scuecs: 1990, Current 
Population Reports, Series P-60, No.174 (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Goveramnent Printing Office, 
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average family could expect a continuing improvement in income, based on the steady real 
growth of one parent's salary. But since about 1970, many families have been forced to place 
both parents in the work force in order to achieve even modest growth in real family income, 
both before and after taxes. Even the Reagan tax cuts during the 1980s, though they did help, 
were not sufficient to offset the economic policy mistakes of the 1970s. Caught between this 
slowdown in wage growth and the explosive growth of taxation, parents must work more and 
more for even a modest boost in family income. 

A third major problem facing families and children is the decline of marriage. In 1965 
when the War on Poverty began, roughly one out of four black children were bom out of 
wedlock. Today, the rate is 65 percent, and if current trends continue the rate will rise to 75 
percent by the year 2000. A large part of this increase in single parenthood has been caused by 
the expanding welfare state which has transformed low income fathers from being necessary 
breadwinners to being financial liabilities for their families. The current welfare system must be 
transformed from a system which actively penalizes marriage into a new system which promotes 
the formation of self-sufficient, two-parent families. 

PRO-FAMILY POLICIES 

A sound policy to help American families should be based on four principles. 

Principle #1 : Provide immediate tax cuts for overtaxed families with children. 

Principle #2 : Provide immediate reduction of taxes on savings and investment to 
stimulate productivity growth in the economy and thereby raise the real wages and 
salaries of American parents as well as other workers. 

Principle #3: Provide the above tax relief without increasing the deficit above projected 
levels by capping the growth of non-defense spending at five percent per annum, 
matching each dollar of family tax relief with om dollar in reduced domestic spending. 

Principle #4: Overhaul the welfare system to promote responsible behavior, marriage and 
self-sufficiency instead of dependency and single parenthood. 

HOW WASHINGTON HAS HIKED TAXES ON CHILDREN 

Federal taxation of families with children has increased dramatically over the past four 
decades. In 1948, a family of four with the median family income level paid rwo percent of its 



1991), pp.8-9 for a discussion of the CPI-U-X1 and CPI-U. 
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income to the federal government in taxes. 2 In 1989 the equivalent family paid nearly 24 
percent of its income to the federal govemment , When state and local taxes are included, the 
tax burden exceeds one-third of family income. 4 

As Table 1 shows, the rise in federal income taxes over nearly 40 years on families with 
children has been much faster than for other groups of Americans. From 1954 to 1989, the 
average federal income tax rates for single persons and married couples with no children did not 
increase. 5 But for a married couple with two children the average income tax rate more than 
doubled And for a family with four children the average income tax rate rose from zero in 1954 
to 2.6 percent in 1960 and to 6.3 percent in 1989. 

The root cause of this growing anti-family bias in the federal income tax code has been 
the eroding of the value of the personal exemption. The personal exemption for children was 
intended to offset part of the annual costs of raising a child by deducting an amount of money 
from taxable income. In 1948, the personal exemption was $600, equal to roughly 20 percent 
of the median income of two-parent families, which was then $3,272* For a family of four, the 
$600 personal exemption shielded nearly 80 percent of family income from federal income tax. 
Families could reduce their tax bill further by itemizing deductions or taking the standard 
deduction, and this protected most of the remaining 20 percent of income from income tax. The 
result: in the late 1940s and early 1950s the average family with children paid little or no 
income tax. 

In the past four decades, however, the value of the personal exemption has lagged far 
behind the rise in incomes and inflation. Thus although the 1986 tax reform raised the value of 
the personal exemption to $2,000, this only partially offset the erosion in the value of the 



^The value of the personal exemption also eroded between the imposition of the federal 
income tax in 1913 and Word War 0. But 1948 is chosen as a benchmark because it is neither 
a depression year nor a war year, and because it marks the beginning of a long period of high 
inflation and rising taxes. 

^These figures represent the tax rates for a family of four at the median family income level 
for two-parent families. 

4 Estimate based on data supplied by U.S. Bureau of the Census. 

^The average or effective income tax rate is a measure of total taxes compared with income. 
By contrast, the marginal tax rate, or "tax bracket," is a measure only of the tax paid on the last 
dollar earned Thus many families have experienced a cut in their marginal tax rates, yet their 
average tax rates have climbed. 

*Mary F. Henson, Trends in Income, by Selected Characteristics: 1947 to 1988. U.S. Bureau 
of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-60, No. 167 (Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1990), p.19. 
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exemption since the 1940s. Chart 1 shows the declining value of personal exemptions relative 
to the median income of two-parent families As the value of the personal exemption has 
declined, the income tax paid by fxmiScxs with children has increased dramatically. 

Indeed, for the personal exempcoon today to have the same value relative to family income 
that it did in 1948, it would have to be anround $8,000 in 1992 and around $9,000 in 1996. At 
least a partial restoration of the value of tine personal exemption is a necessary step in improving 
the financial well-being of American fanmihes 

The second major blow to rantily-' finance has come from the increase in Security Social 
taxes, technically known as "payroll axczs. w In 194$, workers paid a two percent Social Security 
tax on annual wages of up to $3,000: oone percent was paid directly by the employee and one 
percent paid indirectly by the employer --through the so-called employer share. 7 

By 1989, combined Social Secunriry taxes had risen to 15 percent of wages on incomes 
up to $48,000. While all workers have sunffered from skyrocketing Social Security taxes, the bite 
has been most severe on working famiiiiies with children. Since Social Security taxes, unlike 
regular income taxes, are not adjusted forr the number of dependents in a family, a working parent 
trying to support a family of four feels time sting of this tax far more sharply than a single person 
at the same wage level. The effect of S Social Security taxation is particularly severe on lower 
income parents; a family with an inconxnc of $25,000 per year pays $3,750 in Social Security 
taxes. Social Security taxes for youngg parents today greatly exceed the real value of any 
retirement benefits they will receive froorn the system.' 

UNDERMINING FAMILY INCOME! 

Chart 2 shows the growth in federral taxes as a share of median family income. 9 Starting 
in 1948 at two percent of income, effecctive tax rates rose each decade. By 1979, the median 
family of four paid 24 percent of in inncome to the federal government Because of Ronald 
Reagan's policies, the rise in federal taax rates on the average family were halted. If he had 
persevered in his original tax reduction polans, taxes as a share of average family income actually 
would have declined. Yet, the initial Reeagan income tax cuts were partly offset by tax increases 



'Liberal and conservative economistss agree that both shares of the Social Security tax are in 
fact direct taxes on workers' wages. Sbee Joseph A. Pechman and Benjamin A. Okner, Who 
Bears the Tax Burden? (Washington, DD.C: The Brookings Institution, 1974), pp.25-43. 

'Peter J. Ferrara, Social Security: thne Inherent Contradiction (Washington, D.C.: The Cato 
Institute, 1980). 

* Social Security and income taxes las a share of the median income for a family of four in 
each year. Henson, op. rit., p. 21 and t other data provided by the Bureau of the Census. Tax 
calculations from Heritage model, assunming that families claim itemized deductions equal to 23 
percent of gross income through 1986 annd 18 percent thereafter. 
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in 1982. And Reagan unwisely agreed to the hikes in Social Security taxes proposed by the 1982 
National Commission on Social Security Reform. 

But despite the rollback of Reagan's early promise to cut taxes on middle class families, 
Reagan did stem what had been the relentless growth in taxes as a share of family income. 
During the 1980s^ for the first time since World War II, effective tax rates on the avcraEC family 
with children did not rise. Average taxes in 1989 were 24 percent of family income, roughly 
what they were in 1979. President Reagan halted the growth of taxes - now it is time to begin 
reducing the enormous family tax burden. 

The effect of federal taxes on family income is shown in Chart 3. Two facts stand out. 
One is that in each decade up to 1980 the rate of increase in pre-tax family income has declined. 
The other is that the "tax bite" or share of family income collected by the IRS has incre?.sed. 
Thus taxes rose as income growth slowed This trend peaked during the 1970s. In that decade 
median pre-tax family income, adjusted for inflation, increased by about $6,000. But of that 
$6,000, exploding federal taxes swallowed up $4,000. Thus of every $1.00 in income gained by 
the average family in the 1970s the federal government took 66 cents. 

Reagan was unable to roll back the punitive tax increases of the 1970s. The basic reality 
remains unchanged for American families: for the past two decades, out of every $1.00 in real 
increased income earned by the average family the federal government has taken 50 cents. 

TAXING FAMILIES OUT OF HOUSE AND HOME 

The income loss due to increased taxation seriously strains American family finances and 
profoundly affects American family life. Chart 4 shows the effects of the increases in federal 
income and Social Security taxes since World War n on the finances of the average family. 
Total pre-tax income for the median two-parent family in 1989 was $4 1,442. 50 After taxes this 
family's income falls to $32,408. If federal taxes as a percentage of family income were restored 
to 1948 levels, the family's post-tax income would be $40,618. For the median income 
American family, the loss of income in 1989 because of the increase in federal taxes on families, 
due to the falling value of the personal exemption and the rise in Social Security taxes since the 
early post- World War n period, was $$,210. 

This income loss severely affects the ability of families to support themselves. The 
median price of a single family home purchased in 1989, for instance, was $93,100. The average 
annual mortgage payment on such a home (including principal and interest) was $7,920. u 
Thus, the annual family income loss due to increased federal tax rates for the average family 



l0 Data provided by the U.S. Bureau of the Census. Total pre-tax family income includes 
♦Se employer share of Social Security tax deducted from the parents' wages. 

"National Association of Realtors, Home Sales. January 1991, p. 12. 
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actually exceeds the annual cost of an average family home mortgage. 

The loss of income due to rising taxes also helps explain why so many mothers have felt 
forced to join the work force to make ends meet For the average family in which both the 
husband and wife are employed, the wife's earnings equal about 32 percent of total family 
income. 12 The average employed mother, juggling her job and family demands, knows only too 
well that despite her efforts, her earnings do not seem to be raising her family's living standard 
very much. The reason: only about one-third of her earnings are actually taken home for the 
family's budget Tne remaining two- thirds of today's mother's earnings pay the higher federal 
taxes on family income levied since World War II. In fact, if federal tax rates as a percentage 
of family income were restored to 1948 levels, and if the average employed mother in a two- 
parent family were to leave the labor force entirely, the family would sec only a moderate dip 
in post-tax income. 

Charts 5 and 6 show why this is so. Average total pre-tax income in 1989 in families 
where both spouses were employed was $50,267. Of this, the husband's average earnings were 
$33,948 and the wife's average earnings were $16,319." After federal taxes, post-tax income 
for this family fell to $39,046. If federal tax rates as a percentage of family income were 
restored to 1948 levels, the family's post-tax income would be $32,591, if only the husband 
worked, or just $6,455 less than the family's current post-tax income today with both spouses 
wearing. Thus nearly two-thirds of the employed wife's average earnings go to pay for increased 
ta* 'on; only one-third to support the family. 

FAMILY TIME FAMINE 

This does not mean that all employed mothers would want to or should leave the labor 
force if taxes were lowered to earlier levels. But it does show strongly that mushrooming federal 
taxation is a key factor in the financial and personal strains that force many mothers reluctantly 
into the work force. 

It also helps to explain why parents today typically spend 40 percent less time with their children 
than did parents in earlier generations. While parents in 1965 spent 30 hours per week in direct 
contact with their children, by 1985 such time spent with children had dropped to 17 hours." 

Surveys indicate that the pressure on parents to work harder and longer to keep the family 
financially afloat is eroding the quality of family life. A 1988 USA Today survey found that 73 



"U.S. Bureau of the Census, Earnings of Married-Couple Families. Current Population 
Reports, Series P-60, No.165 (Washington, D.C: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1989), pp. 

"Pre-tax income figures include the employers' share of Social Security tax. Data provided 
by the U.S. Bureau of the Census. 

"William R. Mattox Jr., "The Parent Trap, H Policy Review. Winter 1991, p.6. 
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percent of rtwo-paient families would choose to have one patent remain at home full time to care 
for their dmildreo if "money were not an issue." 15 A 1989 survey by the New York Times found 
that 72 pocceot of employed fathers and 83 percent of employed mothers feel torn between the 
demands otf their jobs and their desire as parents to spend more time with their families. A 1989 
Cornell Unnivtrsiry study discovered that two-thirds of mothers employed full time would prefer 
to work fewer hours in order to devote more time to family life. And over half of the fathers 
and momerrs surveyed in a similar Los Aneclcs Times poll conducted in 1990 stated that they feel 
guilty aboum spending too little time with their children. 1 * 

The? conclusion from these data is clean the best way for the federal government to 
strengthen, families and assist parents in their vital role of raising the next generation of 
Americana i is to reduce their tax burden. 17 

HOW TO » PROVIDE FAMILY TAX RELIEF 

Thee s implest w*y to reduce the tax pinch on middle class families with children would 
be to reswore the income tax personal exemption for children, generally known as the "dependent 
exemption*.. M to its 1948 level. In 1948 the dependent exemption was equal to roughly 20 percent 
of the mecdian income for two-parent families. For the exemption to have the same value in 
terms of family income, it should be set at approximately $8,000 in 1992 and raised to $9,000 
in the mid_ 1990s, Doing this would put roughly $1,000 in the pocket of the average family in 
new tax reelkf for each child. 

RaEising the exemption, however, would not be the best way to provide relief. Most 
families wvirh incomes below $27,000 per year do not pay enough income tax to get the full value 
of raising ■ the personal exemption for dependent children to $9,000. Yet they arc still heavily 
taxed. Thius is because income liable to Social Security taxes is not reduced by exemptions and 
other oVriiwr ti o m . Those families on modest incomes thus need relief from Social Security taxes 
as well as ; from income taxes. A practical way to provide reasonable tax relief to these families 
would be tio enact a non-refundable H child credit" Parents could use such a credit to reduce both 
their inconme tax and the employer and employee Social Security tax liability. 

Thee following example illustrates the difference between an income tax exemption and 
a tax credit. With an income tax exemption, income equal to the amount of the exemption is 
exempt: from income tax. Thus for a family in the 15 percent income tax bracket, a $1,000 
exemption.-, decreases taxes owed by $150. By contrast, under a tax credit the amount of the 
credit is deeducted from the taxes paid. It diiectly reduces tax liability. Thus for the same family 
in the 15 percent income tax bracket, a $1,000 tax credit decreases net taxes $1,000. And 



"ibid- 
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because t tax credit can be applied to both income and Social Security taxes it is a more 
effective way of reducing the tax burden on modest income families. 

The Family Tax Freedom Plan As Chart 4 above showed, increases in federal tax rates as a 
percentage of family income since the early 1950s have raised the tax burden on the average 
family by over $8,000 per annum. While it would be impossible to eliminate this excessive 
taxation in one step, it is possible to begin to roll back the family's tax burden. The most 
effective way to begin to roll back the tax burden would be to provide a $1,000 tax credit for 
each child under age 18 in working families. The tax credit could be used to reduce a family's 
income tax liability, employee Social Security tax liability, and employer Social Security tax 
liability. 11 The credit would be available to working and taxpaying families only. And the 
credit would not be refundable, meaning the value of the credit could not exceed a family's tax 
liability under the *«*ce taxes cited above. 

For the average family in the 15 percent federal income tax bracket, a $1,000 per child 
credit would give roughly the same level of tax relief as raising the dependent exemption in the 
income tax code back to 1950 levels. 

The credit would substantially reduce the tax burden of lower income working families. 
Federal taxes would be eliminated on working families with incomes below roughly 120 percent 
of the federal poverty threshold. Example: under the proposal, a family of four earning around 
$16,000 in 1992 would pay no federal taxes. 19 Families with earned incomes above $16,000 
generally would have their taxes cut by the full $1000 per child but would continue to pay some 
reduced federal taxes. 

Larger Credit for Pre-School Children The families facing the most severe financial 
pressures are those with young children. Families with one or more pre-school children must 
either bear *he cost of day care for their children or must forgo the salary of one parent while 
she or he remains at home to care for the children. 

An appropriate family tax policy would give greater tax relief to families facing the higher 



u The maximum value of the proposed credits thus would not exceed a family's total tax 
liability, represented by federal income tax and social security taxes paid by the employee and 
employer. For families receiving the earned income tax credit (EITQ, the value of the new 
credits proposed in this chapter would not exceed the family's net tax liability after receipt of the 
earned income tax credit Thus if the current EITC already reduced a family's lax liability to 
zero, that family would not be eligible to receive the proposed new credits because it has no tax 
liability. 

,9 As with the current earned income tax credit low income families would continue to earn 
credit toward future Social Security retirement benefits based on the amount of labor performed 
even if no actual Social Security taxes were paid 
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costs of raising young children. Such a family policy, moreover, should not discriminate against 
families making the economic sacrifice of keeping one parent at home to care for young children. 
Such a policy thus should give an extra $500 credit for each child under age six in the family. 
This credit would be available to all taxpaying families with young children and would replace 
the current dependent care tax credit, which is available only to parents using paid non-parental 
day care. 20 

The family tax freedom plan thus would provide two levels of tax credit: 

Level I: a $1,000 tax credit for each child aged 6 to 18. 

Level D: a $1,500 tax credit for each child under age 6. 

Both credits could be used to reduce income tax liability and Social Security taxes owed through 
the employee and employer share. The credits would not be refundable - meaning that the 
credits received could not exceed the value of a family's combined tax liability. 

The tax credits outlined above are but a modest attempt to alleviate some of the crushing 
tax burden that has been imposed on families with children since 1948. With the proposed new 
credits, a two parent family at median family income with one pre-school and one school age 
child would pay $2,500 less in taxes. Total Federal taxes on this family would fall to around 19 
percent of income, roughly the same level as existed in 1973. Thus while the credits would not 
go very far toward eliminating the excessive taxation which has arisen in the post war period, 
they would be a small first step in the right direction. 

HOW TO PAY FOR FAMILY TAX RELIEF: RETURNING THE "PEACE DIVIDEND" 
AND THE "WASTE DIVIDEND" TO THE TAXPAYERS 

Proposals such as those from Senator Gore and Representative Downey would cut taxes 
modestly for middle class families, but would couple these tax cuts with increases on higher- 
income families. The trouble is that these tax increases would slow investment which in turn 
would slow the growth of economic productivity and hence slow real wage growth for the 
average American. The result: what families would win with tax relief they would lose in 
slower growth of real wages. Thus tax proposals like the Gore/Downey plan actually would hurt 
all American families. 

The way to provide for family tax reduction is not to increase taxes on other Americans. 
Raising taxes on one group to cut the tax burden on another would do nothing to improve 
productivity in the economy. The way to cut taxes on families i$Uo restrain the growth of federal 
non-defense spending, which has grown faster than the rest of the economy for the last three 



^^e proposed credits also would replace the current tax exclusion for employer provided 
dependent care for children. 
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decades. 

The best way to provide funding for family tax relief is to cap the growth of total federal 
domestic spending at five percent per annum and to return the savings from this "waste dividend" 
back to overtaxed families. Under such a plan the family tax credits outlined above could be 
phased in over a four year period; in each year during the phase-in the tax revenue loss from the 
proposed credits would be matched, dollar for dollar, by spending reductions under the five 
percent spending growth cap. The value of the family tax credits would be increased each year 
and would reach their full value of $1,000 for a school age child and $1,500 for a pre-school 
child in 19%. In that year the revenue loss from the proposed new tax credits for children would 
be between around $55 billion per annum. However, by 1996 the five percent spending cap 
would have resulted in a corresponding domestic spending reduction of some $42 billion per 
year. Up to an additional $15 billion per annum could be obtained through extra cuts in the 
defense budget, which under the existing budget agreement is already scheduled to be cut some 
20 percent in real terms over the next five years. Thus under this plan, each dollar of family tax 
relief would be matched by one dollar of reduced non-defense and defense spending. Thus the 
proposed family tax credits would not cause any increase in the federal deficit; the deficit would 
continue to shrink, and at current projected rates would be cut in half by 1996. 

GRAPPLING . * ITH WAGE STAGNATION 

The most pressing financial problem facing families with children today is over-taxation. 
The government can readily address this problem through tax cutting strategies such as those 
outlined above. But the American family faces another financial problem which requires a more 
indirect and long-term solution. That problem is the slowdown in wage and salary growth due 
to an economy experiencing low productivity improvements. The heavy tax burden on savings 
and investment is the principal cause of this slow growth. 

As Chart 3 showed, median family income in constant dollars grew less rapidly in the 
1970s and 1980s than in prior decades. Most of the increase in family income in the 1970s and 
1980s was due to wives entering the labor force. While in earfier periods a husband's salary 
alone normally could provide a steady increase in real family income, after 1970 it became 
necessary in many families for both spouses to enter the labor force just to achieve a modest 
increase in the family's standard of living. 

Chart 7 shows the constanKlollar growth of income in married couple families in which 
only the husband is employed (These data provide a reasonable proxy for the salary growth of 
husbands in general since World War U.) Between 1950 and 1970, the real income of husbands 
nearly doubled Between 1970 and 1990, however, real pre-tax incomes grew by only 8 
percent. 21 What is worse, growing federal taxation swallowed up what little income gain there 



2, These data slighdy underestimate the growth in real incomes since 1970 because they do 
not include increases in non-wage benefits such as medical coverage. Nevertheless even if 
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was; post-tax income for these single earner families has not increased at all over the past twenty 
yean. 

The stagnation in post-tax income of working husbands played a large role in inducing 
large numbers of wives to enter the labor force in the 1970s and 1980s. While this extra labor 
did raise family incomes somewhat, at least half of the family income added in this manner was 
swallowed by rapidly escalating federal taxes. Today's families thus are being crushed by the 
dual problem of high taxation and slow wage growth. 

Lawmakers interested in relieving the financial pressures on the modem family not only 
must reduce taxes on families but they must also find policies that will restore the wage growth 
which was characteristic of the 1950s and 1960s. These policies include: 

1) cutting the capital gains tax rate to 15% and indexing this tax rate to the rate of 
inflation; 

2) extending and expanding IRA's (the so-called IRA-plus program); 

3) creating tax fairness for investment - reducing taxes on business investment by 
indexing depreciation schedules for inflation. 

Such pro-productivity tax polices are profoundly pro-family. If we can restore productivity and 
wage growth to what it was in the 1950s and 1960s, the average parent could expect real hourly 
wages to grow by nearly 50 percent in the next decade. This is crucial to relieving the financial 
pressures on today's beleaguered families. 

PRO-FAMILY WELFARE REFORM 

The current welfare system is anti-family. In fact, the system has made marriage 
economically irrational for most low- income parents. Welfare has transformed marriage from 
a legal institution designed to protect and nurture children into an institution which financially 
penalizes nearly all low-income parents who practice it. The current welfare system has all but 
destroyed family structure in the inner-city. Welfare establishes strong financial disincentives, 
effectively blocking the formation of intact, two-parent families. Example: Suppose a young 
man in the inner-city has fathered a child out of wedlock with his girlfriend. If this young father 



increase in benefits are taken into account the fact remains that there was a significant slowdown 
in the increase of husbands' total income (including salaries and benefits) after 1970. Data from 
Henson, op. cit. See also U.S. Bureau of the Census, Money Income of Households. Families, 
and Persons in the United States: 1987» Current Population Reports, Series P-60, No.162 
(Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1989), p.107. This gives historical data 
on the incomes of males employed full time year round. More recent data arc available in later 
issues* AH data series show nearly identical trends in male earnings over time. 
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abandons his responsibilities to the mother and child, government will step in and support the 
mother and child with welfare. If the mother has a second child out of wedlock, as is common, 
average combined benefits will reach around $13,000 per year. 

If, on the other hand, the young man docs what society believes is morally correct (i.e., 
marries the mother and takes a job to support the family), government policy takes the opposite 
course. Welfare benefits would be almost completely eliminated. If the young father makes 
more than $4.50 per hour, the federal government actually begins talang away his income 
through taxes. The federal welfare reform act of 1988 will permit the young father to marry the 
mother and join the family to receive welfare, but only as long as he does not work. Once he 
takes a full-time job to support his family, the welfare benefits are quickly eliminated and the 
father's earnings are subject to taxation. 

Current welfare may best be conceptualized as a system which offers each single mother 
a "paycheck" worth an average of between $8,500 and $15,000 depending on the state. 2 * The 
mother has a contract with the government; she will continue to receive her "paycheck" as long 
as she fulfills two conditions: 

1) she must not work; and 

2) she must not marry an employed male. 23 

Low-income parents have responded to the destructive financial incentives of the welfare system. 
Single mothers on welfare in the inner city drift through a series of "sequential common law 
marriages" with different males. Lacking the social, legal, and financial incentives which help 
to cement middle-class families, these sequential relationships do not flourish. Strong, permanent 
two-parent family units seldom emerge. 

Current government policies affecting low-income families must be reversed. Incentives 
from existing programs which promote single parenthood and prolonged dependency must be 
reduced Conversely, new policies must be devised which will promote self-sufficiency and 
encourage the formation of two-parent families. Pro-marriage welfare reform should have the 
following components: 

1) Provide vouchers for the purchase of medical insurance for all low-income families not 
on welfare, along the lines proposed by President Bush and the Heritage Foundation. 



22 This sum equals the value of welfare benefits from different programs for the average 
mother on AFDC. 

23 Technically the mother may be married to a husband who works part-time at very low 
wages and still be eligible for some aid under the AHXMJP program. However, if the husband 
works a significant number of hours per month even at a low hourly rate, his earnings will be 
sufficient to eliminate the family's eligibility to AFDC-UP and most other welfare. 
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2) Provide tax relief to low-income working families as discussed above. 

3) Do not increase the welfare benefits package provided to single mothers enrolled in 
AFDC. 

4) Require mothers receiving AFDC who do not have pre-school children or who have 
been on AFDC for over seven years to provide full-time community service in exchange 
for the welfare benefits they receive. 

5) Experiment with "wedfare" programs which provide bonus payments to single mothers 
who marry and leave the welfare system. 

CONCLUSION 

America's too often disparaged middle class family is the principal institution by which 
the work ethic, self discipline, intellectual motivation, and moral character are passed on to the 
next generation. What families need from government is not new spending and new social 
programs. Those have done little or nothing to help families, and paying for them has added to 
the tax burden on families. What families really need is threefold. First, for government to 
allow them to keep a greater share of their own hard-earned money. Second, for government to 
cut taxes on investment and savings in order to stimulate productivity growth and to raise real 
wages throughout the economy. Third, a reform of the welfare system to promote rather than 
penalize the formation of self-sufficient, two-parent families. 
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Tablt 1 

Federal Income Tax for Median Income Family by 
Family Size and Type, 1948-1989 
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Chart 1 
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Chart 2 
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Chairwoman Schroeder. Thank you very much. 
Judith Weitz, we welcome you. Your statement is in the record, 
and the floor is yours. 

STATEMENT OF JUDITH WEITZ, KIDS COUNT COORDINATOR, THE 
CENTER FOR THE STUDY OF SOCIAL POLICY, WASHINGTON, DC. 

Ms. Weitz. Thank you very much. 

I am the National Coordinator of KIDS CO LINT, a joint project of 
the Anne E. Casey Foundation, which was started by the founders 
of the United Parcel Service, and the Center for the Study of Social 
Policy. 

The goal of KIDS COUNT is to marshal information through 
annual benchmark reports on the condition of children, for three 
reasons: To create a deeper, broader and more urgent public sense 
and commitment to at-risk kids; to help policymakers and commu- 
nity leaders establish priorities and goals for helping kids and their 
families; and to create a basis for holding states, communities, in- 
stitutions and citizens accountable for results for children. 

At the national level, the principal activity of KIDS COUNT is the 
publication of the KIDS COUNT Data Book, which I hope you have all 
seen. The 1992 version will be out March 23rd. This report profiles 
what is happening to children in our nation and in each state. At 
the state level, there are currently 18 state KIDS COUNT projects, 
and the foundation hopes that by 1995 there will be projects in all 
50 States and Washington, DC and that we will have a profile of 
how kids are doing in all 3,134 counties in the United States. 

I was asked today to testify particularly on the KIDS COUNT poll 
that we released on January 8th. It was a national survey of regis- 
tered voters on the impact of the nation's economic downturn on 
children and families. I should say it was a modest poll. We did not 
have Senator Rockefeller's budget. We only had five questions we 
could ask, so it is very narrow in its focus, and was not intended to 
explore in great detail all the variety of ways that families feel 
they could do better by their children. 

This poll was designed, administered and analyzed by the Tar- 
rance Group and Greenberg-Lake, the people that you heard from 
before, and I would suggest that any comments about the method- 
ology of that poll be directed towards them. 

The results of the KIDS COUNT poll confirm what you've heard 
many times here this morning: that a majority of American voters 
see kids as worse off today than a generation ago. That was true by 
a margin of 2-to-l. The responses varied for different groups — that 
is, more vulnerable people, such as low income voters or less edu- 
cated voters, felt more strongly about this than voters who are 
better off. 

When asked about the single biggest impact on children of the 
declining economy, more than anything else the poll revealed a 
concern over the diminished ability of many American families to 
meet the core needs of their children. Insufficient food, housing 
and clothing, for example, were most often cited as the greatest 
effect of the current recession on kids. 

In addition, voters expressed concern over the deterioration of 
public school education because of budget cuts, and a concern that 
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kids were not receiving adequate medical attention because of inad- 
equate health insurance coverage. I should note for you that we 
were asking people to comment on other children, not their own 
children. 

And the last finding we had in this poll was, I think, some good 
news: As a nation we may be at last acknowledging the obligation 
for more effective responses to the urgent needs of today's families 
with children. 

Our survey respondents indicated a readiness to support an 
array — and I emphasize an "array" because I think one of the 
problems with a hearing like this is, you have one person saying 
one thing and one person saying another, and you think that there 
is no common accord and no agreement. In fact, I think you would 
find, as I was listening to the variety of opinions, an enormous 
agreement among people on most of what has been said here today, 
and one of those things was picked in our survey, that people iden- 
tified guaranteed health insurance for all kids as an important re- 
sponse, more family-oriented business practices as well; and a re- 
fundable tax credit, as all things that would help families, different 
families in different ways, but all important. 

Again, voters wanted measures that speak to their own particu- 
lar situations. For instance, working women were more oriented to- 
wards changed business policies for families. The strongest support 
for preschool, elementary and secondary school education came 
from voters with college degrees, et cetera. 

.Children are heavily represented in the casualty list of the na- 
tion's economic downturn. That doesn't mean that some children 
aren't doing very well. Many of them are. The family institution 
and family values are very strong. The question is: How can we 
keep it that way and help to increase parents 7 capacities to do what 
they want to do to help their children have the best possibilities. 
Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Judith Weitz follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Judith H. Weitz, KIDS COUNT Coordinator, Center for 
the Study of Social Policy, Washington, DC 

Chairwoman Schroeder, and members of the House Select Committee on Children, Youth 
and Families, my name is Judith Weitz. 1 am the national coordinator of KIDS COUNT, a joint 
project of The Annie E. Casey Foundation and the Center for the Study of Social Policy to profile 
the condition of America's children at the national, state, and community levels. Using the best 
available measures of child well-being, KIDS COUNT is premised on the belief that the more the 
public and policymakers know about the needs of children, the more likely we as a nation are to 
find the will and means to address them. 

At the national level, the principal activity of this initiative is the publication and 
dissemination of the KIDS COUNT Data Book which profiles state-by-state and national trends for 
select measures of child well-being. The third annual edition will be released March 23, 1992. 

At the state level, The Annie E. Casey Foundation has funded eighteen projects to collect, 
analyze, and disseminate state and local data on the status of children and use that information 
strategically to improve children's chances. The Foundation's goal is to support KIDS COUNT 
projects in all fifty states, Washington, D.C., and Puerto Rico so that by January 1995, KIDS 
COUNT profiles are available for all 3,134 counties in the United States. 

On January 8, 1992, KIDS COUNT released the results of a national survey of registered 
voters on the impact of the nation's economic downturn on children and their families. This poll 
was designed, administered and analyzed by The Tarrance Group and Greenberg-Lake: The Analysis 
Group, Inc. 

The results of the KIDS COUNT poll confirm that a majority of American voters see kids 
as worse off today than a generation ago. By a margin of two to one, they believe that children 
are worse off than when they were growing up. Not surprisingly, those most vulnerable to a 
recession's impact and those who come into the recession with the fewest resources - women, 
minorities, large city dwellers, less-educated and lower-income voters - believe more strongly that 
children are worse off. Voters who do not have children are even more likely than parents to 
believe that children are worse off (59 percent and 53 percent respectively). 

The facts and figures in the KIDS COUNT Data Book document voters' perception that the 
condition of our children has eroded over the 1980s. For instance: 

► Between 1980 and 1989, the percent of low birth weight births increased in thirty- 
four states and the District of Columbia, though infant mortality rates continued to 
improve overall. 

► Over 76,000 n^re babies were born to single teens Id 1989 than in 1980. By far 
the largest rise has come among white teens. There was a 42 percent increase in 
the number of babies born to white teenagers and a 31 percent increase in the white 
rate over the decade. 

► Between 1984 and 1989, there was an 1 1 percent increase overall in the teen death 
rate from accidents, homicides, and suicides. Almost twice as many African- 
American teens ages 15-19 die in homicides as in accidents. 
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► Over the 1980s, the nation nude no progress in the percent of ninth graders 
graduating from high school on time. While twenty-eight states made modest 
improvements, twenty-one states and the District of Columbia lost ground. 

When asked about the biggest single impact on children of the declining economy, more than 
anything else our poll reveals a deep concern over the diminished ability of many American families 
to meet the core needs of their children. Insufficient food, housing, and clothing, for example, were 
most often cited as the greatest effect of the current recession on kids (25 percent). 

These perceptions are rooted in real and measurable economic and demographic trends 
threatening family capacity. Indeed, between 1980 «ind 1990, the real median income of families 
with children fell 5 percent, while the costs of housing, health care, transportation and education 
rose. Minority incomes are substantially below white incomes and Hispanic families, in particular, 
lost ground during the decade; their median family income decreased by over 1 1 percent. The only 
families with children to make gains during the 1980s were those at the top of the income spectrum. 
Families with average median incomes of $35,000 or less experienced no growth or a loss of 
income. 

In fact, child and family poverty exploded in the 1980s. The percent of children in poverty 
rose in forty states over the decade for a nationwide increase of 22 percent. In 1990, one in five, 
or 12.7 million children were poor, an increase of 2.7 million children from 1979. 

In addition, voters expressed concern over the deterioration of public school education because 
of budget cuts (22 percent) and that children may not be receiving adequate medical attention because 
of inadequate health insurance coverage (18 percent). 

Voters view of the greatest impact of the declining economy on children varied. More young 
voters (48 percent), suburban voters (46 percent) and voters without children (46 percent) worried 
about the declining quality of education because of budget cuts. More financially vulnerable 
Americans - homemakers (49 percent), retired women (48 percent) and African-American voters (55 
percent) - were more concerned about meeting children's basic needs. Meanwhile, working women 
(42 percent) and college-educated women (44 percent) worried more about medical attention for 
children. 

The good news in the survey may be less obvious, but it is there: as a nation, we may at 
last be acknowledging the obligation for more effective responses to the urgent needs of today's 
families with children. Our survey respondents indicated a voter readiness to support an array of 
better public and private responses to the changing needs of today's families. They identified, for 
instance, guaranteed health insurance for all children (26 percent); more family-oriented business 
practices (20 percent); and a refundable tax credit for families with children (IS percent) as policy 
options critical to protecting the futures of at-risk kids. 

Naturally, voters want measures that speak to their own particular situations. While 
providing health insurance is a top priority across the board, it receives the greatest support from 
those who are most vulnerable to uninsuredness: low-income voters (33 percent of those with 
incomes below $10,000) and those with less than a high school education (31 percent). Working 
women most want family-oriented business policies (26 percent). The strongest support for 
preschool, elementary and secondary education comes from voters with college degrees (22 percent), 
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especially college educated men (23 percent). 

Children are heavily represented in the casualty list of the nation's economic downturn. Our 
ability to help families provide kids the opportunities and support they Deed to prepare for a 
productive adulthood is threatened today. For the sake of children and our nation's future, this 
session of Congress and the 1992 elections must make children's issues the priority that voters are 
eager to give them. 
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Chairwoman Schroeder. Thank you very much, and we really 
appreciate that. 

Dr. Duncan, we're counting on you for the historic perspective 
overview, that you're going to tie this all together. So, your state- 
ment is in the record, and the floor is yours. 

STATEMENT OF GREG J. DUNCAN, PH.D., PROGRAM DIRECTOR, 
SURVEY RESEARCH CENTER, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, ANN 
ARBOR, MI 

Dr. Duncan. Thank you very much, it's a pleasure to be here. 
Let me try to give a very brief summary of my written testimony. 

By all accounts, the number of middle-income families has de- 
clined over the last ten to 15 years. Some commentators celebrate 
this fact, arguing that the boom years of the 1980s have lifted large 
numbers of middle-income families into the ranks of the upper- 
income group. Other commentators lament the demise of the 
middle class, arguing that problems with unemployment and low 
wages have caused a great deal of downward mobility, where in- 
creasing numbers of middle-income families are falling into low- 
income status. 

I would like to summarize some research regarding the middle 
class — where it's gone, why, and what can be done about it. 

Everyone has his own definition of middle class. The heart of the 
middle class, heart of the income distribution for families with chil- 
dren, is about $37,000 now, a figure that surprises all the journal- 
ists I talk with who think that their high incomes put them into 
the heart of the middle class. 

Our study defined the middle class as families with kids, whose 
after-tax incomes, including food stamps, were in the range of 
$22,000 to $66,000. Roughly 30 percent of families with kids have 
incomes below $22,000 today. Roughly 10 percent have incomes 
above $66,000, leaving 60 percent of the families in this middle 
class definition that I've described. So, I'm not talking about pover- 
ty. I'm putting the lower bound of the middle class at about twice 
the poverty line. 

The snapshot pictures of the middle class between the late 1970s 
and the late 1980s show falling numbers. With our data, the frac- 
tion of middle-income families falls from about 70 percent to 60 
percent, from the late 1970s to the late 1980s, with corresponding 
increases both in the number of low-income families and high- 
income families. 

What we were able to do with our study, which is called the 
Panel Study of Income Dynamics, and has followed a representa- 
tive sample of families for 25 years now, was to look at transitions, 
income transitions, up and out of the middle class, down into the 
middle class from above, up into the middle class from below, and 
down and out of the middle class into low-income status. So, we 
were following the same families over time, and trying to see 
whether the transition rates, whether upward mobility and down- 
ward mobility patterns were different in the 1980s versus the 
1970s, to try to get some handle on where the middle class has 
gone. 
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In my testimony there is a Figure 1, which summarizes evidence 
on transitions out of the middle class for families with kids. The 
right half of this figure shows the good news. The fraction of 
middle-income families who moved up and out of the middle class, 
obtaining high-income status — in other words, their incomes 
crossed the $66,000 line— jumped up sharply between the 1970s and 
1980s. But at the same time, the fraction of middle-income families 
that crossed the lower threshold, fell out of the middle class into 
low-income status, also jumped up sharply. So, both forces were at 
work to almost equal degrees. 

So while a number of middle-income families were finding it 
easier to ascend into high income status, at the same time middle- 
income families were also, in larger numbers, falling out of middle 
income into lower-income status. 

Figure 2 shows the transitions into middle-income status. Not 
only did high-income families have an easier time maintaining 
high-income status in the 1980s compared to the 1970s, but one of 
the saddest facts from our study was that mobility of especially 
young families into middle-income from low-income status, was 
much less in the 1980s than it was in the 1970s. So, a typical, espe- 
cially young family, with children, was much less likely to ascend 
into middle income status in the 1980s than had been the case in 
the 1970s. 

So, the picture is decidedly one of a balance between good news 
and bad news. It was certainly the case that mobility into the 
upper-income category was higher during the '80s, but at the same 
time mobility out and down from the middle-income group was 
higher as well in the 1980s, and mobility up into the middle class 
was lower. 

The net result of these forces which are splitting apart the 
middle income group, is to decrease greatly the number of middle 
income families. 

In Figure 3, I present data on what's happened to family wealth 
between the mid and late 1980s, classifying families according to 
their income level. Wealth is defined as the sum of all the assets 
that families have, except for pension wealth — money they have in 
their house, money they have in cars, money they have in savings 
accounts, in IRAs, and so forth. 

What you can see is that high-income families enjoyed a spectac- 
ular increase in their net worth from 1984 to 1989, almost doubling 
their real net worth from about $170,000 to over $300,000. I'm re- 
ferring to the median net worth of high-income families in 1984 
and 1989. 

Middle-income families had an increase in net worth that was 
about one-tenth the size of the increase for high-income families, 
and low-income families had a decline in their net worth from 
about $3,700 to $3,100. 

In short, there were highly divergent paths for middle-class fami- 
lies in the 1980s compared to before. Families with incomes above 
the median, above $35,000, and especially those with college de- 
grees, because college degrees were very strong correlates of these 
favorable transitions, did very well indeed. Their income increased 
and their wealth grew correspondingly. 
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The 1990s bode reasonably well for such people in the upper part 
of the income distribution, upper-middle-class families. The current 
recession is certainly causing problems, and there will be some 
temporary setbacks as restructuring takes place. But, by and large, 
families earning above $40,000, and especially those where there is 
a college degree, probably have relatively little to fear during the 
1990s. 

In contrast, lower-middle-class families, and especially families 
where there is no college degree, did much, much worse. Their 
chance of downward mobility increased substantially and, sadly 
enough, young families had substantially lower chances of ascend- 
ing into the middle class in the 1980s than before. 

Lurking behind these trends is an enormous increase in the in- 
equality of earned income in the United States. It's really been a 
very dramatic development. If you compare the earnings of college 
graduates relative to high school graduates, that gap was much, 
much larger in the late 1980s than it was in the late 1970s. Simi- 
larly, the gap between experienced workers, older workers and 
younger workers was very, very large. 

For better or for worse, this growing inequality cannot be attrib- 
uted to the Reagan Administration, because it started in the late 
1970s, before the Reagan Administration took office, and it shows 
up in almost equal measure in Canada and in European countries 
as well. 

So, there has been what some have termed a "tidal wave" of in- 
equality in earned income that has affected not only the United 
States, but all of the rest of the Western developed countries as 
well. 

My policy recommendations are at the end of my testimony. 
First, we have to be very concerned with trying to reverse the ef- 
fects of this inequality in wage distribution, and the only credible 
long-run strategy for that is to concentrate on the skills of Ameri- 
can workers. 

I'm glad Jason has left because I would recommend that we up- 
grade the basic skills we provide to our high school students, in- 
cluding mathematical skills. [Laughter] 

Those who have high school degrees and don't go on for further 
schooling need more such skills, even to fill the factory jobs of the 
1990s and into the 21st century. 

A shorter-run set of policies that we should be concerned with in- 
volve income-tax relief for the portion of the middle class that 
needs it the most — families with incomes below $40,000. I would 
argue that a test for the adequacy of such policies is for the dollar 
value of the benefits from a proposal to be at least as large for fam- 
ilies with incomes below $40,000 as families with incomes above 
$40,000. 

I would agree with Mr. Rector that a tax credit makes a lot more 
sense than an increased personal exemption. In contrast to him, 
however, I would make it refundable rather than non-refundable, 
so that we can provide tax relief to the working poor as well as to 
working-class and lower-middle class families. Thank you very 
much. 

[Prepared statement of Greg Duncan, Ph.D., follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Greg J. Duncan, Ph.D., Survey Research Center, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, MI 

I wish to thank Chairwoman Schroeder and the memocrs of the Committee for the 
opportunity to testify before you today. My statement will focus on recent trend- in the 
economic position of middle-class American families with children. 

The reappearing Middle Clasfi 

By nearly any measure, the size of America's middle class is smaller today than 15 
years ago. If we take Census Bureau data for 1978 and 1990, and adjust the 1978 incomes to 
the 1990 price level, we find that the fraction of families with children with incomes between 
$20,000 and $50,000 fell by 11%, with corresponding increases in both the number of 
families with income below $20,000 and those above $50,000. 1 A debate is raging over the 
meaning of these changes. 

Some commentators argue that we should celebrate the decline of America's middle 
class since it reflects a boom not bust, as a product of the growth years of the 1980s that saw 
many formerly middle-income families graduate to the ranks of the affluent. 

A more pessimistic view is that the middle class is shrinking because increasing 
numbers of workers are losing good jobs and facing unemployment or, at best, a disastrous 
skid to lower-paying jobs. 

A recent study I conducted with Timothy Smeeding and Willard Rodgers investigated 
this question for the Jerome Levy Economics Institute. 2 In contrast to most income studies, 
we were able to follow the same families over time and observe income changes - up and 
down — over the past two decades to address the following kinds of questions: Has it 
become easier for the middle-class to become affluent? Are increasing numbers of middle- 
income families with children "falling from grace" - that is, down and out of the middle 
class? If so, who are they and what events are linked to their income losses? Is mobility up 
into the middle class declining? 

We find considerable evidence to support both the optimistic and pessimistic views. 
Well-to-do families have, by and large, enjoyed large gains in income and wealth. But at the 
same time, lower-middle-class families face an increasing threat of downward mobility. And 
low-income families with children are less likely to rise into the middle class than before. 
The net results of these trends is a United States that is much more polarized economically 
now than at any time in the recent past. 

Data 

We drew our data from the Panel Study of Income Dynamics, a survey project 
conducted at the University of Michigan that has tracked the changing fortunes of a 
nationally representative set of families over the period from 1967 to 1989. Income trends 
shown in this study are virtually identical to those found in U.S. Census Bureau surveys such 
as the Current Population Survey. 

The measure of family income we useo differs somewhat from what typically appears 
in Census Bureau reports in that it includes the value of food stamps and subtracts out 
Federal Income and Social Security payroll taxes. Our definition of middle-income set the 
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lower boundary at about $22,000 in today's (after-tax) dollars and the upper boundary at 
about $66,000. If applied today, these income boundaries would classify roughly 30% of 
U.S. families with children as "low income" and 10% as "high income", leaving about 60% 
in the middle. 

We focused on income transitions across the upper and lower boundaries of the 
middle class. Families were considered to have changed income groups if, over a five-year 
period, their after-tax family income exceeded or fell below the middle-income levels of 
$22,000 and $66,000. 

More families moving into affluence... 

Figure 1 shows the fraction of middle-income families with children dropping down 
and out of the middle-class and climbing into affluence. On the positive *de, we found that 
more middle-income American families with children became affluent tiding the 1980s than 
before. Before 1980, an average of 5.8% of the middle class achieved upper-income status 
over any given five-year period. In the 1980s this average jumped to 6.8%. This difference 
persisted even after adjustments for changes in the demographic composition of families and 
macroeconomic conditions. 

While an increase of this magnitude (i.e., 1%) may seem small, it translates into 
about 200,000 more families in a given year ascending into affluence and many times that 
number of families if the higher transition rate is sustained over a period of several years. 
This improvement, when coupled with a falling percentage of high-income families dropping 
into the middle class (Figure 2), added more than 1 million of America's 34 million families 
with children to the ranks of the affluent between the late 1970s and late 1980s. 

But at the same time less mobility at the bottom. 

But the bad news is that more American families with children fell from the middle 
into low-income status, and it became more difficult for low-income families to climb into 
the middle class. During the years between 1967 and 1980, 8.5% of middle-income 
individuals fell into the lower-income group over a typical five-year period. After 1980, this 
number had increased to 9.8%. 

An even larger - and also unfavorable - change took place in the extent of upward 
mobility of America's low-income families with children. Prior to 1980 an extraordinary 
fraction - some 35. 1 % - of low-income families with children typically made the transition 
into the middle-income group. Upward mobility was much less in the 1980s; the fraction of 
low-income families making the transition fell to 24.6%. As with the favorable transitions, 
these differences in transition rates across the lower boundary of the middle class before and 
after 1980 persisted after adjustments for changes in the demographic composition of families 
and macroeconomic conditions. 

These two unfavorable changes helped swell the ranks of the low-income families 
with children by about 2 million between the late 1970s and late 1980s. 

When taken together, changes in the four kinds of transitions involving the middle 
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class produced a drop from about 70% to 60% in the share of families with children in the 
(post-tax) income range of $22,000 to $66,000 between the late 1970s and late 1980s. 

Changes in wealth. 1984-1989 

A look at recent changes in the wealth of low, middle and hi^u-i,:come Americans 
shows that here the paths of America's middle class diverge even more sharply. Using the 
same data source and a comparable definition of income classes, we compared the net worth 
of all adults between the ages of 25 and 50 (including adults not living in families with 
children) in 1984 and 1989, with the results shown in Figure 3* 

Adults whose average incomes between 1984 and 1989 placed them in high-income 
status enjoyed a spectacular increase in wealth. Their net worth nearly doubled between 1T34 
and 1989, increasing from $167,700 to $305,400. This increase was equally divided between 
housing wealth and wealth held in other forms. The increase in the wealth of typical middle- 
income adults was only one-tenth that of high-income adults, from about $39,900 to $54,300. 
Low-income adults saw their wealth fall from $3,700 to $3,100. A more detailed look 
showed that the increases in wealth w«e generally limited to families with incomes above 
$35,000 - roughly the median income of families with children. 

In short, changes in wealth reflect and exceed the divergent income trends of upper 
and lower-income families. 

Why were the 1980s different? 

When we examine the family income transitions, we see that virtually all of them 
were caused by the changing work hours and earnings of parents. Promotions, lucrative job 
changes and other boosts to the earnings of fathers were the key ingredient in many of the 
transitions up and out of the middle class. Unemployment and other reductions in the work 
hours of both fathers and mothers accounted for many of the transitions across the lower 
boundary of the middle class. 

A fundamental cause of these patterns is the growing inequality of earned income in 
the United States. Numerous studies of the labor market have documented an increasing gap 
in the earned income of more highly-skilled and experienced workers relative to the less 
skilled and less experienced. What some have called a "tidal wave of inequality * is as 
prevalent among the most favored group in the labor market - white men - as among 
women and minority workers. 

The earnings trends appear to have little to do with demographic or cyclical economic 
factors. Nor can they be attributed, for better or for worse, to policies enacted during the 
Reagan presidency, since they began several years before Reagan's election and similar 
changes have taken place in Canada and European. Global economic forces lie behind them, 
probably rooted in technological changes in the work place. 

These earnings trends are reflected in the income transitions of the families with 
children we studied. In particular, favorable family income transitions were especially 
frequent among adults with college degrees during the 1980s. But at the same time the lower 
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earnings of less experienced workers showed up in the form of blocked mobility for young 
households. Prior to 1980, being young was an advantage for families hoping to lift 
themselves into the middle class. During the 1980s, this advantage had disappeared, which 
helped contribute to the shrinking number of low-income families with children rising into 
the middle class. 

What is to be done? 

At the risk of oversimplification, recent trends regarding middle-class income can be 
summarized as follows: the economic fortunes of middle-class families over the past decade 
followed two highly divergent paths. Families in the upper half of the income distribution, 
with incomes above $35,000 and with college degree-holding parents did very well indeed. 
Upward mobility was easier for them in the 1980s than in the 1970s and their incomes and 
wealth grew correspondingly. Although the current recession has induced in many of them a 
sense of economic vulnerability, and post-recession industrial restructuring may cause 
temporary hardship for some, there are relatively few dark clouds on their economic horizons 
for the years ahead. 

In sharp contrast, the economic aspirations of many families in the bottom half of the 
income distribution, in particular young families just starting out and lacking college degrees, 
have been increasingly thwarted. When compared with the 1970s, more dropped out of the 
middle-class during the 1980s, and fewer succeeded in climbing into the middle-class from 
below. As a result they were much less likely than higher-income families to accumulate 
wealth. The fundamentally worse earnings prospects of less-skilled workers suggest that the 
economic problems of this group will persist during the 1990s. 

What is to be done? The recession has focused our attention on jobs, but the crucial 
policy issues are longer-term investments in wfltk-rrlatftfl skillit and the shorter-run package 
of taxes and benefits extended to working and lower-middle class families with children. 

Regarding skills, it is clear that high-paying factory jobs for high school dropouts are 
a thing of the past. Since the dwindling number of rrianufacturing jobs opening up to high 
school graduates will require increasing analytic sophistication, we need to ensure that our 
high schools are providing such skills to future generations of parents. The high payoff to 
two and, especially, four-year college degrees is a signal that the post-recession labor market 
of the 1990s and beyond is going to demand the technical skills of as many college graduates 
as we can produce. A more immediate benefit would come from assisting unemployed 
parents who do not have the necessary skills by offering a program of extended 
unemployment benefits that target re-employment and training efforts. 

In thinking of prudent tax and benefit policies, it is instructive to remember that the 
underlying economic forces leading to a decline in the size of America's middle-class are just 
as pervasive in Canada and Europe. But in those countries, similar increases in the 
inequality of earned income have not translated into as much additional inequality in the 
distribution of total family income in the United States. Each has its own unique package of 
redistributive taxes and transfers, some of which are clearly distasteful to the American 
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palate. Common to all, however, is 1 more comprehensive set of universal programs 
directed at families with children. 

If we want to focus resources on middle-class families with children who need it the 
most, then we should ensure that the dollar value of tax relief and other benefits extended to 
such families is at least as large as that received by the more affluent. Raising exemptions 
fails this test since taxpayers is higher tax brackets benefit more than lower-middle-class 
taxpayers. A refundable child income tax credit of, say, $800 would not only provide vital 
resources to families near the lower boundary of the middle class, but also lift most working 
poor families out of poverty. When combined with investments in the skills of American 
workers, such a tax credit would help concentrate resources on the most vulnerable middle- 
class families and extend the chance for upward mobility to all income groups. 

Notes 

1. In 1978, the fractions of families with children with incomes below $20,000, $20,000- 
$50,000, $50,000-$100,000 and above $100,000 (in 1990 prices) were .226, .496, .244 and 
.034, respectively. The corresponding fractions in 1990 were .272, .443, .241 and .044, 
respectively. The figures for 1978, when the price level was almost exactly half of its 1990 
level, come from P-60, No. 123, Table 24. The figures for 1990 come from the Census 
Bureau's P-60, No. 174, Table 18. 

2. "W(h)ither the Middle Class?", by Greg J. Duncan, Timothy Smecding and Willard Rodgers, 
Survey Research Center, University of Michigan, 1991. 
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Chairwoman Schroeder. Thank you very much, and I sincerely 
mean this when I say I want to thank the panel for their incredible 
patience. I know it's been a long day and a long sit, and we really, 
really appreciate that. 

Congressman McEwen, do you have any questions? 

Mr. McEwen. Thank you, yes, I do. Thank you also. I agree with 
the Chairwoman, I am grateful for your testimony. 

Dr. Duncan, if I could begin by underscoring something you said 
at the very tail end about the high income of the new workers. 
Much was made in the 1980s that somehow or another these jobs 
that were created were just hamburger-flipping jobs. That seemed 
to be the sexy statement, but the truth of the matter was, as you 
said — in fact, I majored in economics, and it's been said that an 
economist is someone who is good with numbers but didn't have 
the personality to be an accountant. So, I've memorized these, in 
tact, that in the four categories of income, in every post-war expan- 
sion, 24 percent were usually in the high income category, but in 
this expansion, from '82 to '90, 47 percent of the new jobs created, 
or nearly half, were in that top income category. And, of course, 
now with the recession, those are exactly the ones that are being 
last-in/first-out, and that's why we're seeing that, because those 
new jobs created were not hamburger-flipping jobs by any stretch — 
in fact, the bottom fourth were only 7 percent. Ninety-three per- 
cent were in the middle- or upper-income category. Hence, the im- 
portance of education because the new jobs that are being created 
are not the simple little jobs, they are jobs in which you must be 
sophisticated in order to operate. And so I hope it would lay to rest 
that somehow America was not creating any significant contribu- 
tion to our society, because it was very much so. 

The other questions I have have to do directly with our analysis 
of what's happening to the middle class, and I will use as my guide 
here the report from the Joint Economic Committee, and would 
like you to respond piece-by-piece to say where you differ, and it 
seems to be somewhat. 

For example, here they used $15,000 for the lowest third, and 
you used $12,000, 1 believe. 

Dr. Duncan, I used $22,000, post-tax. 

Mr. McEwen. And they had a percentage of Americans in that 
category in 1980 was 18.8, and at the end of the decade it had gone 
from 18.8 to 18, so it was slightly diminished. 

The middle class, however, went from 57 percent in 1980 to 52 
percent. $15,000-$50,000 was the Joint Economic Committee report 
definition. However, those over $50,000 had gone from 22 percent to 
30 percent. So, in other words, slight diminishing in the bottom 
third, significant diminishing in the middle income, but they didn't 
go down, they went up. Any analysis of that? 

Dr. Duncan. In my testimony, there is a footnote at the very end 
that shows figures from the Census Bureau, for income of families 
with children. I'm not sure if the Joint Economic Committee con- 
cerned itself with families with children or all individuals. 

Mr. McEwen. It says percent of families by income group. 

Dr. Duncan. Okay, so that would include families without chil- 
dren. If you look at my note, if you draw the line at $20,000 for low 
income, what you find is that the fraction of families with children. 
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with incomes below $20,000 increased from 22.6 percent to 27.2 per- 
cent. 

The $20,000 to $50,000 range, the drop was from 49.6 percent to 
44.3 percent. The range from $50,000-$100,000 didn't change very 
much, it was 24.4 percent to 24.1 percent, and then the fraction of 
families with kids with incomes above $100,000 increased from 3.4 
percent to 4.4 percent. 

Mr. McEwen. I don't see the divergence — of course, you're using 
median and I'm using averages. 

Dr. Duncan. No, no, we're both talking about fractions of fami- 
lies. I'm talking about fractions of families with kids in different 
income categories. So, there was an increase at the top, an increase 
at the bottom, and fewer families in the middle. 

Mr. McEwen. The increase at the bottom was less than 1 per- 
cent, right, as I recall? 

Dr. Duncan. Well, with families with children and $20,000 as the 
line, the increase is from 22.6 percent up to 27.2 percent, so it was 
a substantial 5 percentage point increase in the fraction of families 
with kids with incomes below $20,000. 

Mr. McEwen. All right. I appreciate your putting that in. The 
reason that I find all this very knowledgeable is because we've re- 
cently had some discussion here about the downturn of the 1980s 
and how the family income was diminished — in fact, this has been 
on the floor many times, and what I discovered was rather interest- 
ing, why we chose '79 to '89, and the reason we chose '79 to '89 was 
because the real number looked like this. And, true, when you go 
from there to there, you find diminishment, but in order to get the 
numbers that we're seeking, we have to come up with this, and 
that is, in our figures we have this collapse, we had an increase in 
the late '70s — it takes two years to turn the economy around, good 
or bad — and by the time you get it turned around it's '79, then 
you've got it down with a vengeance, so that's '79 and '80, it takes 
two years to turn it around, by the time you get down to '82 and 
you start to go back up. 

So, the definition as to what happened in the '80s has always 
been from these figures that use '79, when the truth of the matter 
is it ought to be from about '82 on, because that's where we get the 
trend and what the impact was. And before we draw any conclu- 
sions from that first one, we will end up coming out exactly the 
opposite. 

Mr. Rector. If I could add to that, it's also you're dealing with 
pre-tax income. If you deal with post-tax income, as I've done in 
this chart here, the situation is much dramatically better for the 
increase in post-tax family income during the 1980s relative to the 
70s. 

The fact of the matter is that in the 1970s, of every $1 of real 
family income, real increase in family income after inflation, the 
Federal Government took 6C cents during the course of the decade. 
They let people keep virtually nothing. 

So, to just talk about we did this in pre-tax income and this in 
pre-tax income in the '80s is very misleading because, in fact, tax 
policy was not good, but it was a lot less punitive in the '80s than it 
was in the '70s. 
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Dr. Duncan. If I could respond briefly, I think it's fairest to com- 
pare conditions when the economy was in roughly the same state, 
and that's why comparisons are often made between the late '70s 
and the late '80s because those were more or less the peaks of the 
business cycles. So, that's why I've chosen to make my comparisons 
between the late '70s and late '80s. One always gets a substantial 
improvement when you go from the depths of a recession to the 
peak of an expansion. 

But one final point, I don't think we should be talking so much 
about the median here and whether it's gone up or down because 
the median doesn't tell the story. What's telling the story is really 
the share of families with children with incomes in some middle- 
income range. And whether on average they've gone up some or 
down some is much less important than what's happened to the 
dispersion of experiences, of economic experiences. That's the in- 
equality that we're talking about. You find a very good-news part 
of the story with high-income families increasing— I don't disagree 
with that at all. But at the same time, at the very same time, 
you're getting an increase in the extent of downward mobility 
among families with kids. So, it's half good news and half bad 
news. 

Mr. McEwen. Which relates directly to the increase in single- 
family heads of households that we were talking about earlier. 

Dr. Duncan. If I could comment on that. The rise of single- 
parent families is very important in accounting for the increase in 
children's poverty. There's no doubt about that. But in drawing the 
line at $22,000 post-tax, I'm drawing a line that's twice as high as 
poverty, more or less, and the kinds of patterns that I'm talking 
about are affected very little by changes in female headship in fam- 
ilies. The changes in these transition rates, the increase in down- 
ward mobility, and the increase in upward mobility for that 
matter, are largely independent of changes in family structure that 
took place during the '70s and '80s. That's not true for the changes 
in the poverty rate, but it is when you up the line to about $20,000- 
$25,000. 

Mr. McEwen. Are you a statistician or an economist? 

Dr. Duncan. I'm one of those economists who maybe should have 
been an accountant. 

Mr. McEwen. Why does the Joint Economic Committee come to 
such different conclusions? 

Dr. Duncan. Well, I don't think all economists agree with one 
another about their conclusions. With this research, it's been very 
interesting because I've gotten more 

Mr. McEwen. Who financed that, by the way? 

Dr. Duncan. The Jerome Levy Institute of Economics, of Bard 
College. It's research that I conducted jointly with Tim Smeeding 
and Willard Rodgers, and it's a secondary analysis of this dataset 
that I work on. 

It's been fascinating. I've been producing research findings for 20 
years now, but this research has generated much more interest 
among journalists because it really hits a nerve. The nerve I think 
it hits is vulnerability. Half of the journalists, half of the colum- 
nists who have written about this have emphasized the good news. 
I don't want to deny that there is definitely a very good news por- 
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tion of this result. Middle-income families indeed found it easier to 
ascend into high-income status during the 1980s, but the other half 
focused on the bad news part of it, and you can't tell the story 
without telling both sides. 

Mr. McEwen. Do you have a recommendation? 

Dr. Duncan. Well, my recommendation is to, first, think about 
what we can do to address this long-run increase in inequality in 
the earned-income distribution, not through redistribution directly, 
but rather trying to build up the skills of the American work force. 
I think that's clearly the long-run solution that we should focus on. 

The shorter-run tax relief side of it, I think, is that we need to 
concentrate our resources on the middle-class families that are 
hurting the most, families with incomes below the median, $37,000. 
So, I would have this test for the dollar value of benefits being at 
least as large for those families as for families with incomes above 
$30,000. Raising the exemption doesn't do that, a refundable credit 
would. 

Mr. McEwen. You said one thing about the single family, 

though 

Dr. Duncan. I said the increase 

Mr. McEwen. The response was such that you said it didn't 
impact, basically. 

Dr. Duncan. It has a very big impact on the growth of poverty. 
It has a very small impact on the middle class trends that I'm talk- 
ing about. 

Chairwoman Schroeder. In other words, very few single female 
heads of families are making $20,000-some after taxes? 
Dr. Duncan. Relatively few. 

Chairwoman Schroeder. So you're not counting them. 

Dr. Duncan. It's a much more important problem at $10,000 
than it is at $20,000. 

Mr. Rector. But wouldn't an increase in the divorce rate and the 
number of single parents push more families down below the 
$24,000 level? 

Dr. Duncan. If you look at these transitions, what you find is 
that by and large they take place among two-parent families, and 
for the most part they are linked to the earnings and work hours 
of the fathers, rather than family structure changes. 

So, it's not insignificant, but it's just not as important as the 
labor-market developments that I talked about. 

Chairwoman Schroeder. Thank you. Congressman Holloway? 

Mr. Holloway. Thank you, Madam Chairman, and I appreciate 
your bearing with us and allowing us the time we need for ques- 
tions, and I appreciate the panel here waiting and being patient 
with us and giving it, because I think it is very important, what 
we've heard today. 

I'd like to start with Mr. Blankenhorn, and basically we touched 
on a basis that we shouldn't be talking about traditional value of 
families, you know, we should talk about all families, so I guess I 
would want you to do that, yet I do think traditional values have 
an impact on what we are hoping to accomplish in this country. 

So, I'd just like a little — you seem to have put most of your ex- 
pertise toward this field. Are the families gone to hell and back? 
Are we gone and we can't come back? What's your opinion of 
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where we're at with families in this country, and what can happen 
with families in this country? 

Mr. Blankenhorn. Well, my basic point was really kind of a 
simple one in that I think that we, in Washington and in the policy 
analysis community, tend to look at this problem a little bit differ- 
ently than the American people do. There are two different conver- 
sations going on out there. 

At the top lev^l of policy analysis, in the media, and so on, we 
tend to look at the problem principally in economic and policy 
terms. In the grass roots conversation, people tend to talk in cul- 
tural terms. They tend to talk about the problems of divorce, 
family time, the problems of single-parent homes and so on. 

So, the main point of my testimony really was to say that I be- 
lieve that the policy community, which really does tend to think in 
terms of programs and economic trends, if you really are interested 
in what the American people are saying about family well being, 
you have to shift over as well into these cultural value issues. And 
I realize that that presents a problem for people in your position 
because you are in the policy business, and yet you are dealing 
with matters that essentially can only be indirectly affected by 
policy. And yet there are some important areas such as marriage, 
such as family time, such as neighborhood safety, that I think you 
could show some important leadership in. 

So, my assessment of things, I believe, based on a number of the 
leading family indicators, is that family well being is declining, it is 
getting harder to be a child today, parents who are good parents 
today tend to think of themselves as doing something that's against 
the culture. 

So, we have a very serious problem on our hand with the family 
getting weaker as an institution in our society, and if we're going 
to grapple with it, if you who are in the power and the policy field 
are going to grapple with it, there is no shortcut. I believe you have 
to grapple not simply with the economics and programmatic issues 
at stake, but also with the cultural and value issues at stake. 

So, if there was one message I wanted to get across, it's that. And 
that would bring the conversation more in line with what you actu- 
ally get if you sit at the kitchen table with people and ask them 
"What's going on with your family, what are you worried about?" 

Mr. Holloway. Going from there, I'd like to basically just — I'm 
going to skip Robert for just a second — and say, on your poll — you 
know, and 1 11 associate it with what people think of congressmen, 
everybody likes their congressman and thinks he's fine, but they 
think Congress as a whole stinks. 

So, I guess I'd say to ask the family what you think of their 
family, you'd get a different answer than if you asked them totally 
what they think about the others, because they'd probably think 
every other family stinks because they're looking at the problems 
out there with juveniles and everything else, but I guess that 
would be — my answer would be, what kind of facts do you think 
you would really get that you could grab hold of, asking the ques- 
tion the way it was asked. 

Ms. Weitz. Well, I'm sorry you didn't ask the pollsters this ques- 
tion. I think any pollster would tell you, you always get higher 
numbers when you ask somebody about their own environment, 
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whether it's their own congressman or their own family or their 
own school, and the number is always more negative when it is 
somebody else's problem. 

Actually, we did mix the questions. In some cases, we did ask 
people about the resources for their own children. In other cases, 
we were trving to see how they perceived the world around them. 
In that sense, our poll differed from the Commission's poll, which 
really asked people much more about their own family life. We 
wanted to find out how to perceive the future for themselves and 
for their children and the broader community in which they live, is 
also a reality in their lives. So, I think we did learn something by 
seeing how voters feel about a broader group of children than those 
in their own home and neighborhoods- 
Mr. Hollow ay. I guess I'd like to go from there to Mr. Rector 
and say, I spoke earlier, but judging from your testimony and 
knowing you as I know you, you do have a tremendous interest in 
tax credits and toward taxes for families, and a very, very influen- 
tial part of Heritage that worked with us on developing a bill on 
tax credits for families and child care, and I'd have to say the two 
people that were here as witnesses are probably the two most influ- 
ential on my part of developing the bill, and I do appreciate you on 
that part. 

And I think we all have to realize the value that we have to look 
at toward the deductions and what we get today, and what they 
were worth 30 years ago, or 40 years ago, and a family is strapped, 
and I think anything that we can do to allow that mother— I don't 
say to tell her or to even encourage her — I think to allow her to be 
at home more hours, I think we have to do. Or, I say to mothers so 
often today, it could be either way really, very much so. And I 
think it's valuable either way, I think the mother plays the role, 
but I appreciate your work and your testimony and people like 
yourself that's willing to fight the issue here, and that we don t 
always look. 

We talked earlier about voting against programs because some- 
one recommended them as not being— too, I think we could balance 
the budget if we'd cut all the programs around here that don t 
work, or that people comment that don't work. So, I think that s 
one of the issues we have to face. t 

But I just want to say to all of you, thank you, and I think it s 
very valuable, the figures that we get, and I think we could spend 
years going through the figures we've looked at today from testimo- 
ny and what it does, but thanks very much for your testimony. 

Chairwoman Schroeder. Thank you. 

Dr. Duncan, I think your testimony, I would call it kind of the 
"middle class meltdown", which is pretty frightening because it is 
the traditional value that people are talking about, the two-parent 
family, and yet most of the people I talk to about it say it isn t 
going to get better because of the global village we're in, and I 
think you mentioned that, by other countries finding that. 

I sit on Armed Services, and it's a very interesting piece of the 
discussion. People are now talking about you can't cut jobs because 
there's no place for people to go where they can make that kind of 
money, and they made all their life plans around that kind of 
weekly wage. 
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And the earlier part about what you do with 18-year-olds that 
aren't ready for college, and where do they go if you're not taking 
them in. I mean, all of those things I think are very, very impor- 
tant in that. 

So, I think your research is very interesting by targeting just on 
that piece of it, and the question that I'm hearing people ask is 
that now that more and more families have a spouse working 
some, or part-time, or full-time in the market, what happens next 
in the global market to try and prevent that? I mean, who else can 
go to work? 

Dr. Duncan. Let me emphasize that half of what I have to say is 
good news. Meltdown implies all bad news, and I don't want to be 
too much of an optimist because the pessimistic side is pessimistic 
indeed. 

But I think what's gone on simultaneously is the decline in real 
wages for relatively less skilled workers, but at the same time a 
tremendous reward, an increased premium, to a certain set of skills 
that college graduates possess and more technically skilled high 
school graduates possess. 

So, I think we need to look to the labor market to see what skills 
are being rewarded, and they are eing rewarded to a greater 
extent now than they were ten years ago, 15 yea^ ago — that's the 
good news part of it — and try to cultivate those skills in our work 
force to the extent that we can. 

Chairwoman Schroeder. Well, it is interesting because you hear 
economists now saying everything we do here should be looked at, 
whether it's encouraging consumption or encouraging investment, 
and I assume the investment part goes to the skill bank. 

And I saw this weekend some economists said that part of the 
decline for some families in the middle class was that not enough 
males had college degrees, that a very significant part could be at- 
tributed to that. So, maybe we wear "Save the Male" shirts, I'm 
not sure, but I am troubled because I have looked at how many 
young people of our 2 million standing forces have signed up for 
the college programs, it's very high, a very high percentage. And if 
you take that opportunity away, it's one more way of getting those 
skills so that you can be there. 

So, I think finding how we finance or make that investment in 
the skill basis is very troubling. 

Ms. Weitz. If I could just add one thing, I think the concern 
about single-parent families, there is an emerging literature there, 
too, on the role of wages and family formation. It's not the only 
factor, surely, there are all the cultural and value issues, too, but, 
again, that investment in education may pay off also, in family for- 
mation. 

Chairwoman Schroeder. Well, if a male doesn't have a job to 
provide for his family, it's like you've taken his masculinity away, 
you know, and who is going to sit there and be reminded of it every 
day, and that's a very heavy one, 

Mr. Rector. I just wanted to say that according to my under- 
standing of the data, if you use the current population survey of 
the Census Bureau instead of the Panel study of Income Dynamics, 
that it in fact shows that to any degree that there's been an in- 
crease in inequality, it is due in part to the earnings distribution 
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question which you pointed out, and which I agree exists, which is 
important to recognize is largely exogenous to government. 

Second, it's a factor of the differences between having two earn- 
ers and having one earner in the family. If you look overall at 
households, you find that if you look at the top 20 percent of house- 
holds, they have 164 full-time earners for every 100 households. If 
you look at the bottom 20 percent of households, they have 18 full- 
time earners per 100 households. In fact, if you look at the bottom 
20 percent of households, what we see is that we have, in fact, cre- 
ated an almost completely pristine class of people that are depend- 
ent upon welfare or other types of government programs for their 
income, and there's virtually no earnings down there at all. 

The third factor, if you're looking at Census Bureau data, is that 
the increase in single-parent families has decidedly been a signifi- 
cant factor in the increase in apparent inequality. And I would say 
that really there are three factors that everyone can agree on that 
have contributed to this increase in single-parenthood. One is, I 
would agree, the decline in wages for low skilled workers — that's a 
factor that liberals like the most. I agree that that is a factor; the 
second is what Mr. Blankenhorn was referring to, changes in basic 
values, that is a very important factor, but the third factor is, in 
fact, the welfare system. 

The welfare system profoundly discourages marriage. It has 
turned low income males from being a necessary breadwinner for 
their families, into being a net financial penalty. In fact, welfare 
makes marriage economically irrational for most low income fami- 
lies in the United States today. They have to accept a net financial 
loss in order to get married, and that is a very bad thing. 

And some of the proposals that we've heard here today, such as 
the Rockefeller proposal, actually would make that even worse by 
disproportionately rewarding single-parenthood in comparison to 
the benefits that they gave to marked working two-parent families. 

Dr. Duncan. Could I respond to those comments, please, at least 
one of them? 

Chairwoman Schroeder. Sure, please. 

Dr. Duncan. The data source that I used was indeed the Panel 
Study of Income Dynamics, but its trends — it's an actual represent- 
ative sample, and its trends and demographic composition — mirror 
those of the Current Population Survey extremely closely. 

So, the story that comes out — we've done a lot of checks with 
this — the story that comes out of our data is very similar to the 
story that comes out of the Current Population Survey. 

Just two comments. One is that I think the substantial number 
of working poor families would strongly object to the characteriza- 
tion that there's no work going on in the bottom 20 percent of fam- 
ilies, that simply isn't true. 

The second thing concerns the role of the welfare system in af- 
fecting family composition decisions. There's a lot of research on 
this, it isn't all conclusive. I've done some of it myself. Regarding 
fertility decisions, evidence is virtually unanimous in pointing to a 
lack of a link between the generosity of welfare benefit levels and 
the decisions of women to have children. The evidence on divorce is 
somewhat ambiguous, but if anything, if there is an effect, the 
effect tends to be quite modest. 

O . . 
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I think part of the problem is that you have to place side-by-side 
the benefits provided by welfare with the economic opportunities in 
marriage. Your "Save the Males" cry hits exactly to this point be- 
cause what's happened is that these economic developments that 
I've talked about, the lowsr earnings for the less skilled workers, 
are making marriage economically less attractive. 

And in studies that I've seen, one of which I did, which tried to 
put side-by-side the generosity of the welfare system and the alter- 
natives, the marriage alternative that a teen girl would face were 
she not to have a child, what you find is that those economic oppor- 
tunities are much stronger and highly significant in explaining 
whether or not she decides to have a child, than are the benefit 
levels. 

Chairwoman Schroeder. I think that's a lot of what the AAUW 
was trying to say about young women and education, that we 
haven't made very much progress as yet in really dealing with 
that. 

I wanted to ask, too, the good news-bad news thing. When we 
break the society out into the three categories of the upper income, 
middle income, and lower income, and it does appear that low 
income is growing, is there a limit beyond which a society starts to 
bog down? Has anyone ever looked at that? 

I have heard from people who are into demography saying, well, 
the good news is we think it will plateau out at 15-20 percent. The 
bad news is, we don't know any society that's sustained itself at 
that level. Has anyone done any research on that, that you know 
of, Dr. Duncan? 

Dr. Duncan. To evaluate the maximum sustainable size of the 
low income group? 
Chairwoman Schroeder. Yes. 

Dr. Duncan. No, I don't know that. If you compare the United 
States to European countries, the extent of earned income inequal- 
ity is very similar to the United States. They've been affected by 
exactly the same global trends as the United States. But their 
system of supporting the family through various means leads to a 
much more equal distribution of family income in those countries 
than in the United States. 

So, the United States is really alone among the developed west- 
ern nations, in the extent to which it tolerates an extreme inequal- 
ity in the family income distribution. 

Chairwoman Schroeder. Well, it's interesting because the other 
charts that are now out about the families with children and the 
senior citizens and how the lines have shifted in poverty, I mean, 
that being seniors and that being families with children, and how 
they've cost, and the income transfer programs have cost a lot of 
that. 

If you look at the Federal Government, there's absolutely no 
question seniors get a much higher percentage of the budget than 
families with children, whereas in Europe it's more across-the- 
board, but those are all things we have to ponder, I guess. 
Yes, Mr. Rector? 

Mr. Rector. I think it's important to note that one of the major 
factors that may influence comparisons of income distribution in 
the United States and other countries is that out of the $225 billion 
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in welfare spending in the United States, the Census Bureau man- 
ages to count only about $30 billion of that spending as income. In 
fact, the missing money is roughly three times what is needed to 
abolish all poverty in the United States. 

Now, unless you have an identical factor of miscounting in all 
other nations that you're comparing income distribution with, 
which you don't have, I don't think that the numbers have any va- 
lidity whatsoever, and the fact of the matter is that the average 
welfare benefits, for example, for the average mother with two chil- 
dren on welfare in the United States, in the average state, are, in 
fact, way over the poverty threshold. There's a tremendous amount 
of money down there. 

In fact, let's even go to a simpler factor. The Census Bureau 
itself admits that there's $100 billion in income of self-employed 
persons that they miss, that the IRS knows about, but the Census 
Bureau doesn't pick it up. And then beyond that, you have gray 
market, you have this huge — the entire welfare system virtually is 
not counted in these income distribution factors that you're talking 
about. And unless you have exactly the same level of miscount in 
France or in Italy or somewhere else, then you're comparing one 
pile of sand to another pile of sand and it has absolutely no validity 
whatsoever. 

Chairwoman Schroeder. Well, we absolutely have to go because 
we are about to go into session, and there's a thousand things hap- 
pening. 

I guess my problem is, first of all, I do want to state for the 
record we called the National Commission on Children, and they 
said it was absolutely unanimously approved, and the only dissent 
was on the health care thing, on which there was a written chap- 
ter. So, I do want to at least state that for the record. 

And, secondly, I want to say that if we're going to get in here 
quibbling about this, then what we're really saying is that the polls 
are absolutely wrong, that people shouldn't be worrying at all, they 
should all be happy and tap dancing. 

And I think the day after New Hampshire, we know that there 
must be some validity to the polls people, that people are con- 
cerned how far, if they are exactly on target, if we exactly know 
where we're going, we don't know for sure, but I would hope that 
we could start coming together and looking at that a little more, 
rather than just saying this is wrong or that is wrong, and getting 
into these issues. 

Thank you so much for your patience and all of that and, with 
that, we adjourn the hearing. Thank you. 

[Whereupon, at 1:45 p.m., the hearing was adjourned.] 

[Material submitted for inclusion in the record follows:] 
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March 11, 1992 



Ms. Judith Weitz, KIDS COUNT Coordinator 
The Center for the Study of Social Policy 
1250 I Street, N.W., Suite 503 
Washington, DC 20005 

Dear Ms. Weitz: 

I want to express my personal appreciation to you for appearing 
before the Select Committee on Children, Youth, and Families at 
our hearing, "America's Families: Conditions, Trends, Hopes and 
Fears," held here in Washington on February 19, 1992. Your 
testimony was important to the work of the Committee. 

The Committee is now in the process of preparing the transcript 
for printing. It would be helpful if you would go over the 
enclosed copy of your remarks to assure that they are accurate, 
and return the transcript by Friday, March 20, with any necessary 
corrections. Please include any other information or documents 
requested during the hearing. 

In addition, I would appreciate the following for inclusion in 
the printed record of the hearing: 

Please comment on the statement by Mr. David Blakenhorn 
that bias in the phrasing of the questions in the poll 
commissioned by KIDS COUNT predetermined the pol^s 
findings. 
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Chairwoman 

Select Committee on Children, 
Youth and Families 
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Mr. Thomas J. Pleves, Associate Commissioner 
Employment and Unemployment Statistics 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
441 G Street, N.w. 
Washington, DC 20212 

Dear Mr. Pleves: 

I want to express my personal appreciation to you for appearing 
before the Select Committee on Children, Youth, and Families at 
our hearing, "America's Families: Conditions, Trends, Hopes and 
Fears," held here in Washington on February 19, 1992. Your 
testimony was important to the work of the Committee. 

The Committee is now in the process of preparing the transcript 
for printing. It would be helpful if you would go over the 
enclosed copy of your remarks to assure that they are accurate, 
and return the transcript by Friday, March 20, with any necessary 
corrections. Please include any other information or documents 
requested during the hearing. 



In addition, it would be useful if you would answer the following 
questions for the printed record. 

1. What changes in the cost of major family non-housing 
expenditures , including food , clothing , transportation , 
education, health care and child care, took place between 
1980 and 1990? How did these trends affect trends in family 
income and household debt? 

2. Mr. Robert Rector of The Heritage Foundation suggested 
at the close of the hearing that income was miscalculated by 
the Census Bureau and others by failing to take into account 
federal medical and welfare assistance to families. He 
implied that if such assistance were taken into account, 
fewer families would actually be considered poor and family 
income comparisons with other countries were invalid as a 
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result. He also stated that average welfare benefits for a 
mother with two children in the average state are way over 
the poverty threshold. Please comment on the validity of 
his remarks. 

3. Your written testimony provided the Select Committee 
with data about families with children with an unemployed 
family member. Can you tell the Committee what percent of 
these families are low-income, middle-income or upper- 
income? 

4. Do you have any data on changes in the percentage of 
workers in families with children (as a percentage of all 
families with children) who are working part-time or as 
temporary workers involuntarily, especially as a result of 
the recession? 

5. What percentage of employers, broken out by size of 
employer (small, medium, large), provide paid or unpaid 
maternity leave? 



Congressman Frank Wolf has asked that the following questions be 
directed to you to add to the record. 

Please provide information about trends in the following area: 

Total Separate Number of Work Hours for Mother, and Father in Same 
Family Unit Throughout the Year 

1. Provide data on the total combined hours in the labor 
force of married couples with children. Please provide data 
on how family work hours are divided between mother and 
father as a total family unit and how they are spread out 
throughout the year (ie. does mother work only through 
school year, etc.). 

Full- and Part-Time Work 

1. Among wives with pre-school children under 6, full-time, 
year-round labor force participation has increased "r 
decreased by what percent in 1970 to what percent in 1990? 

2. Among wives with school-age children age 6 to 17, full- 
time, year-round labor force participation increased or 
decreased from what percent in 1970 to what percent in 1990? 

3. Among wives with pre-school children under 6 (and then 
age 6 to 17) , part-time labor force participation has 
increased or decreased by what percent in 1970 to what 
percent in 1990? 
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4. In 1990, of the 85 percent of married-couple families 
with related children where the husband worked year-round 
and full-time and the mother worked in some capacity — 
please provide percentages on the work arrangements of these 
mothers (full-time, part-time, full-time year round, etc). 

5. Latest statistic on number and percent of mothers with 
children under 6 working full-time, year ,*ound. 

Alternative Work s chedul in g 

1. Do you have information on the percentages of mothers 
with children who participate in alternative work 
arrangements such as part-time, work-f rora-home, job sharing, 
compressed work week, etc.? If so, do you have percentages 
for each of these alternative work areas? Do you have these 
percentages broken down by age of children (ie. for mothers 
with children under 6, for mothers with children age 6 to 
17) . if not, why not? 



PATRICIV^CHROEDER ,p ^+\+ w 
Chairwoman 

Select Committee on Children, 
Youth and Families 

Enclosure 
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U.S. Department ot Labor 



APR 3 1992 

Response from Thomas J- Plewes to Questions Posed by Congresswoman 
Patricia Schroeder and Congressman Bob McEwen 

Honorable Patricia Schroeder 
Chairwoman, Select Committee on 
Children, Youth, and Families 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 20515-8401 

Dear Madam Chairwoman: 

This is in response to your recent letter to Associate 
Commissioner Thomas J. Plewes, in which you asked that we review 
the transcript of his remarks before the Select Committee at its 
recent Hearing and provide answers to some additional questions. 

We have already transmitted our copy of the transcript with minor 
corrections in language noted. Our responses to the questions 
raised at the Hearing by Mr. Bob McEwen and yourself (pages 
VI and 107 of the transcript) also have been forwarded to the 
Committee. 

Following are the answers to the questions raised in your letter: 

1. With regard to changing spending patterns, 
smaller percentages of the average expenditures of both 
two-parent and single-parent families went for food, 
clothing, and transportation in 1990 than in 1980. In 
contrast, the expenditures of both types of families for 
housing, health care, and child care rose over the same 
period. (See Enclosure A for detail.) we have not directly 
examined the relationships among debt, income, and changes 
in expenditure patterns for families* 

2. As you know, there is considerable disagreement 
over what should or should not be classified as income in 
the determination of the official poverty level. Since the 
measurement of both household income and poverty is the 
responsibility of the Bureau of the Census, I believe it is 
inappropriate for the Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS) to 
comment on Mr. Robert Rector's statements regarding this 
subject . 

3 and 4. We do not have information immediately available 
to answer these questions. However, the Current Population 
Survey (CPS) individual record files may contain some of this 
information. Extracting the relevant data from these tapes 
is a lengthy, expensive process, as it requires considerable 
computer programming work. Should the Committee decide that 
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this information would be useful at a later date, the Bureau 
would be pleased to determine the precise timing and cost of 
the programming work. Please let me know of your decision. 

5. We have no data at this time with regard to the number of 
employers who offer some sort of parental leave benefits. 
However, we have data for 1989 which show that short-term 
disability leave, which covers pregnancy, is available to 
89 percent of full-time employees in medium and large private 
business establishments (those with 100 workers or more). 
Additionally, 37 percent of full-time employees in such 
establishments were eligible for unpaid maternity leave above 
and beyond short-term disability leave that is available to 
pregnant employees, while 18 percent were eligible for unpaid 
paternity leave. For small establishments, we have data for 
1990 which show that 17 percent of full-time workers were 
eligible for unpaid maternity leave while 8 percent were eligible 
for unpaid paternity leave. A very small percentage of part-time 
workers in small establishments had either type of unpaid leave 
made available to them. Paid leave of these types was very rare. 
These data are shown in Enclosure B , BLS Reports On Its First 
Survey of Employee Benefits in Small Private Establishments. 

Here are our replies to Congressman Frank Wolf's questions. 

Total Separate Number of Work Hours for Mother and Father in Same 
Family Unit Throughout the Year 

We have no data on the aggregate number of hours persons 
work per year . 

Full- and Part-Time Work 

1. Data from the March CPS show that the percentage of 
married mothers who worked year round, full time and had children 
under 6 approximately tripled between 1970 and 1990 (from 10 to 
28 percent ) . 

2. The proportion of those who were year-round, 
full-time workers and had school -age children almost doubled 
(from 23 percent to 40 percent) over the 2-decade period. 

3. There were much smaller gains in the proportions of 
married mothers who usually worked part time ( less than 

35 hours a week) on their longest job during the year. In 
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1970, 21 percent of the mothers with school-age children worked 
part time, compared with 25 percent in 1990. For married mothers 
with pre-schoolers, the proportions were 17 and 23 percent, 
respectively. 

4. The work experience of married mothers varies some by 
that of their husbands. In 1990, 35 percent of the mothers whose 
husbands were year-round, full-time workers also worked all year 
at full-time jobs. An additional 25 percent worked only at part- 
time jobs, and about 26 percent did not work at all. Perhaps 
surprisingly, smaller proportions of mothers were year-round, 
full-time workers in families in which the husbands worked less 
than year round full time, or did not work at all. For instance, 
of the mothers whose husbands worked during the year but did not 
have a full-time job, about 32 percent were year-round, full-time 
workers. And, of those whose husbands did not work at all, 

29 percent worked all year full time. 

5. Overall, including non-married mothers, 27 percent of 
all mothers worked year round full time in 19 90. 

Alternative Work Schedules 

We have no data on mothers and alternative work arrangements. 
The most recent data on alternative work arrangements in general 
were collected in May 1985, and thus are quite out of date. This 
information has not been collected more frequently because of the 
increased cost and respondent burden that would result from the 
additional questions needed to obtain these data. 

I hope this information satisfactorily addresses all your 
questions as well as those of Congressman Wolf. 

Sincerely yours, 



WILLIAM G. BARRON ,/tJR. 
Deputy Commissioner 
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Enclosure A 



Expenditure of females wtth husband, wife and chMi^«ndtInrf«p«renU¥^cMWrtn, 
loeoandiooo 



1960 


1900 


TOW 
husband 

chldren 


One parent, 
wfth at least 
one chid 
under 18 


Total 
husband 
vrlewth 
chldren 


One parent, 
wthaftiaaat 

one chad 
under 16 


Number of Consumer units (00(7*) 
Average number cf cnfidrsn under 18 


27,276 
1.7 


4,273 


27.001 
14 


6,074 
U 


Total Expsodtures 
Mean expenditure 


$21,334 


$11.71© 


$36,000 


$18,460 


Food, total 
Mean axpendfture 
Share of total expenditures 


£4,195 
18.7% 


$2,631 
22£% 


$5,862 
15j8% 


$3,747 
20-3% 


Chid Care (baby sitting and daycare) 
Maan axpandltura 
Shara of total sDrpeodltures 


$163 
0-8% 


$207 
1.8% 


$617 
1.4% 


$432 
2.3% 


Apparel, total 
Maan axpandltura 
Shara of total expenditures 


$1*138 
5.3% 


$804 
Ofi% 


$1,906 
5.2% 


$1,158 
&3% 


Transportation, total 
Mean expenditure 
Shara of total expenditures 


$4,688 
22.0% 


$1,007 
17.0% 


$7,400 
20.0% 


$2,666 
14.5% 


Health care, total 
Mean expenditure 
Shara of total expendJtures 


$835 
3.0% 


$345 
2.0% 


$1,588 
4.3% 


$583 


Education 
Mean axpandltura 
Shara of total expenditures 


$316 
1.5% 


$164 
1.4% 


$630 
1.7% 


$231 
1.2% 


Housing, (Jess chOd care) 
Mean expenditure 
Shara of total expenditures 


$6,655 
26.6% 


$3,731 
31.8% 


$10,416 
2&2% 


$6,284 
34.0% 


AM other expenses * 
Mean axpandltura 
Shara of total expenditures 


$4,344 
20.4% 


$1,839 
15.7* 


$8,681 
i| 23.5* 


$3,347 

•j iai% 



* Includes alcoholic beverages, tobacco, entertainment, personal care, reading, miscellaneous, 
cash contributions, and personal Insurance and pensions 



Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Consumer Expenditure Survey (Interview). 
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Monday, June 10, 1991 



BLS REPORTS ON ITS FIRST SURVEY Of EMPLOYEE BENEFITS 
IN SMALL PRIVATE ESTABLISHMENTS 



The U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics today released 
findings oi its first survey of employee benefits in small private-industry 
establishments. The 1990 survey covered establishments with fewer than 100 
employees. These establishments had less extensive employee benefits 
coverage than the medium and large establishments (those with 100 workers or 
more) surveyed by the Bureau in 1989. 

Slightly more than two-thirds of full-time employees in small private 
establishments were provided medical care benefits in 1990, compared with 
over nine-tenths of full-time employees in medium and large establishments in 
1989. Among part-time workers in small establishments in 1990, less than 
one-tenth had medical care benefits. (The 1989 survey of medium and large 
establishments covered only full-time employees.) 

The pattern of higher benefit coverage for employees in larger establishments 
and for full-time employees was found for other benefit categories as well, 
including paid leave, unpaid parental leave, and retirement plans, as shown 

below: 



Percent of employees participating in benefit plans 





Small 


establ ishments , 
1990 


Medium and large 
establishments, 
1989 


Benefit 


rotal 


Full 
time 


Part 
time 


Full 
ti.Tie 1 ' 


Paid holidays 
Paid vacations 


72 
76 


33 
86 


28 
29 


97 
97 


Unpaid maternity 

leave 
Unpaid paternity 

leave 


14 

6 


17 

8 


4 
2 


37 
18 


Medical care 
Life insurance 


56 
52 


69 
64 


6 
6 


92 
94 


Retirement plan 


36 


4C 


10 


61 


The 1989 survey 


covered 


only full 


-time employees. 
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Three-fourths' of the full-time workers with medical care benefits were 
covered by a traditional ree-f or-service plan. Under such plans, payments 
are made to the care provider or to the patient after care has been received. 
Another one-eighth of the full-time participants were covered by fee-for- 
service plans with a preferred provider option. Participants choosing the 
option received care at lower costs if treatment was provided by designated 
hospitals, physicians, or dentists. Health maintenance organizations, which 
provide a predetermined set of benefits for a fixed cost, typically from a 
predetermined group of providers, covered the remaining one-eighth of full- 
time plan participants. 

About two-fifths of full-time employees with medical care benefits were 
required to contribute toward the cost of individual coverage; two-thirds 
contributed for family coverage. When employee contributions were required, 
they averaged about $25 per month for individual coverage and $110 per month 
for family coverage. 

Life insurance protection, typically paid for entirely by employers, was 
provided to two-thirds of full-time workers in small establishments. About 3 
out of 5 life insurance plan participants had benefits specified as flat 
amounts, averaging slightly more than $15,000. Most of the remaining 
participants were provided life insurance benefits based on salary, typically 
one or two times annual pay. 

Additional life insurance protection could be obtained by about one- 
fourth of those employees covered by a basic life insurance plan. In nearly 
all cases, this supplemental coverage, while available at group insurance 
rates, was paid for entirely by the employee. One-fifth of life insurance 
participants were in plans that continued benefits after retirement. In 
nearly all cases, these benefits were reduced at retirement, but remained in 
effect for life. 

Sickness and accident insurance plans, which provide either a percentage 
of a worker's pay or a flat amount per week during a period of disability, 
were available to one-fourth of full-time workers in the 1990 small 
establishment survey. A typical sickness and accident insurance plan imposes 
a 7 day waiting period before benefits {often half or two-thirds of regular 
pay) begin, with payments continuing for 26 weeks. 

When an employee is disabled for a longer period of time, or 
indefinitely, income replacement benefits may be available through a long- 
term disa^i/iity insurance plan. About one-fifth of full-time employees in 
the 1990 tmall establishment survey participated in a long-term disability 
insurance plan; three out of four of these workers had coverage fully paid by 
their employer. Typical long-term disability insurance plans provided 
payments equal to 60 percent of pre-disability pay. 

Retirement and capital accumulation plans. Defined benefit pension plans, 
which specify a formula for determining an employee's annuity, covered one- 
lifth of full-time workers in small establishments in 1990 — approximately 
6.5 million workers. Defined contribution plans, which usually specify the 
employer's contribution but do not indicate the actual amount of employee 
benefit, were available to three-tenths of full-time workers (approximately 
10 million workers) . 

Defined benefit penjion plans are di. -gned to provide retirement income, 
that is, benefits are typically not available until an individual reaches a 
retirement age established by his or her plan. In contrast, defined 
contribution plans may be classified as retirement plans — with restrictions 
on the access to benefits before a specified retirement age — or as capital 
accumulation plans — with easier access to benefits. 

In 1990, a large majority of participants with defined contribution 
plans had limited access to funds prior to retirement age. About two-fifths 
of full-time employees in s^all establishments were covered by some type of 
retirement plan, either a defined benefit plan, a defined contribution plan 
that restricted access to benefits, or both. 
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The sample of establishments from which BBS and ECI data are collected 
is updated periodically over a 4-year cycle. Each year, new sample 
establishments in selected industries are introduced into the survey, while 
older sample establishments are removed from the survey. Benchmark 
adjustments were applied to the data to estimate current employment in each 
industry. More details on sampling and estimation procedures will appear in 
the Technical Note to Employee Benefits in Small Establishments, 1990 , which 
will be published later this year. 

Completion of the Employee Benefits Survey in small establishments 
represents the last major step in a planned expansion of BLS employee 
benefits data, which already are available for full-time employees in medium 
and large private establishments (those employing 100 workers or more) and in 
State and local governments. Summary data from the Bureau's medium and large 
private establishment survey are presented in table 3. These data are from 
the Bureau's 1989 Employee 3enefits Survey; however, since the overall 
incidence of benefits is fairly stable from year to year, especially in 
larger establishments, these data may be used for comparison with the 1990 
data on small establishments. 

Benefits data for small establishments are available for all covered 
employee? combined and separately for three broad occupational groups: 
Professional, technical, and related employees; clerical and sales employees; 
and production and service employees. Definitions of these occupational 
groups may be found in the tables at the end of this release. Data are also 
available for full-time and part-time employees, workers were classified as 
either full-time or part-time in accordance with practices of surveyed 
establishments . 

Availability of Survey Results 

Detailed tabulations of the benefit provisions, in addition to estimates 
of sample error on all data, are currently being developed. Upon completion 
of a thorough analysis of these data later this year, the results will be 
published in a BLS bulletin, Employee Benefits in Small Establishments, 1990 . 
The Bureau also collected employee benefits data for employees in Stat and 
local governments in 1990. These data will also be available later '■ .is 
year. Data are currently being collected for the 1991 survey of medium and 
large private establishments; these results will be issued in 1992. 

Benefits data for full-time employees in medium and large private 
establishments (those employing 100 workers or more) are currently available 
in Employee Benefits in Medium and Large Firms, 1989 (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Bulletin 2363, June 1990) . 
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Table 2. Part-time 1 employees participating in selected employee benefit 
programs, small private establishments, United States, 1990 
(In percent) 





i 1 
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Clerical 1 


Production t 


Employee 


1 All 1 
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and I 
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service 1 


program 
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I 1 


1 5 
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1 12 
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1 6 


1 11 


4 1 
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.-1 1 
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1 (6) 


| 1 
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. . | 1 




1 1 


1 1 


Reimbursement accounts • . 


■ -I 1 


1 (6) 


! 1 


1 1 



1 Employees are classified as part-time in accordance with practices of 
surveyed est abl i shments . 

2 Except for maternity and paternity leave and reimbursement accounts, benefits 
paid for entirely by the employee were excluded from the tabulations. 

3 Includes professional, technical, executive, and administrative occupations. 

4 includes clerical, administrative support, and sales occupations. 

5 Includes production, craft, repair, laborer, and service occupations. 

6 Less than 0.5 percent. 

7 Includes defined benefit pension plans and defined contribution retirement 
plans. Some employees participated in both types of plans. 

8 Includes money purchase pension, profit sharing/ savings and thrift/ stock 
bonus, employee stock ownership/ and Simplified Employee Pension plans in whicf 
employer contributions must remain in the participant's account until 
retirement age, death, disability, separation from service, age 59-1/2, or 
hardship. 

9 Includes plans in which participants may withdraw employer contributions fro* 
their accounts without regard to the conditions listed in footnote 8. 



NOTE: Dash indicates no employees in this category. 
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U.S. Department of Labor A»m*m swmary *<* 

Coogr«Mional tnd tm«<gov*mm«aUl Aftalr* 
W«*hington. D.C. 20210 



March 5, 1992 



The Honorable Patricia Schroeder 
Chairwoman , Select Committee on 

Children, Youth and Families 
385 Ford House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515-6401 

Dear chairwoman Schroeder: 

Enclosed please find materials responsive to questions 
asked of Bureau of Labor Statistics Associate Commissioner Tom 
Plewes at the Select Committee's February 19, 1992, hearing on 
"America's Families: Conditions, Trends, Hopes and Fears." I 
hope you find this information helpful. 

As requested, Table A provides the number of children 
according to the full- or part-time employment status of their 
parents. Table B provides the same distribution for families. 
The Monthly Labor Review article compares the United States to 
other nations in terms of family composition and related topics. 

If I can be of further assistance, please do not hesitate to 
contact me. 



/ Sincerely, 

Frances C. McNaughtr 



Enclosure 
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TaWe A. Children under 18 In primary famlllee by full- or part-time 1 employment etatua 
of pe/enta, March 1991 



Characteristic 



Numbers 
(in thousands) 



Children under 18, total 



In two parent families 

One or both parents employed fuH time 

One parent employed full time 

Father 

Mother 

Both parents employed fuH time 

One or both parents employed part time, neither full 

time 

Neither parent employed 



Jn Single parent families 2 

Parent employed full time ... 
Parent employed part time 
Parent not employed 



59,507 



45,875 
41,509 
25,355 
22,920 
2,435 
16,154 

1,501 
2,864 



13,633 
6,698 
1,225 
5,709 



1 RjlM^wof^«tww^uwd[ywo^36h<Xif»«w^(xnOT. Part-*m« workari ara wto 
usually work btt torn 35 hour* a waak. 

2 InciudM tam«a« nwntwwd by » nMf-nwmd, widows cSvorood or MO«rat»d parant 

NOTC:Cb**»n rvfcr to own. nawrvnarriad chton of tha houaahoJdar and induda «or». daughters. **P»™* 
adopted oMdram Not kKiudad ara niaoaa, naphawa. grwidcWtdnan. ofcarrateted dAfcan, andumaJaiadchldran. 
Farnin induda primary temaia t ooiy. 



Souroa: U.S. Buraau of Labor Staatic* 
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Tab** B. Primary famlllea with children under 18 by full- or part-time 1 amptoymam 
statue of parema, March 1991 



Characteristic 



Numbers 
(in thousands) 



Families with childran undar 18, total 

In two parent families 

Ona or both parent* employed ful time 

One parent employed full time 

Father 

Mother ^ 

Both parents employed full time 

One or both parents employed part time, neither full 

time 

Neither parent employed 

Single parent families 2 

Parent employed full time 

Parent employed part time 

Parent not employed 



32.395 



24,393 
22.270 
12,781 
11.425 
1,336 
9.510 

776 
1,347 



8.001 
4,354 
737 
2,911 



^ Full Mm worhar* mi two* who uauatfy work 36 hours a woofc or more. Port em worfcart am thooo who 
uouaNy work tow tw» 36 hour* a waafc. 

2 InohidM laroiia* mainlalnad by o fwww nwriad, wfdowod, divoroad or toporofctd poronc 

NO"TE:Chidran rater to own, navor-manted chidron of tho houtohoidor ood indudo oont, daughters, stop and 
adopted cNttm Not inoiudod art nteoaa, n op h ow. gand c rtidian. otter rotated chidron, and u n r alated oMdrwi. 
Farofias indudo primary farnatet only. 

Souroo: U.S. Bureau cf Labor Steltfes 
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The changing family 

in international perspective 

Families are becoming smaller and less traditional 
as fertility rates fall and more persons live alone; 
Scandinavian countries are the pacesetters 
in developing nontraditional forms of family living, 
but the United States has the highest incidence 
of divorce and of single-parent households 



Constance Sorrentino T^awcaching changes are oaurriog in fam- 
l-H ily structures and household living ar- 
JL rangcmenls in the developed countries. 
The pace and timing of change differ from coun- 
try to country, but the general direction is the 
same practically everywhere. Families are be- 
coming smaller. »*d household composition 
patterns over the past several decades have been 
away from the traditional nuclear family- 
husband, wife, and children living in one house- 
hold—and toward more single- parent house- 
holds, more persons living alone, and more 
couples living together out of wedlock. Indeed, 
the "consensual union" has become a more vis- 
ible and accepted family type in several coun- 
tries. The one-person household has become the 
fastest growing household type. 

In conjunction with the changes in living ar- 
rangements, family tabor force patterns have 
also undergone profound changes. Most coun- 
tries studied have experienced a rapid rise in 
participation rates of married women, particu- 
larly women who formerly would have luyed at 
home with their young children. 

Scandinavian countries have been the pace- 
setters in the development of many of the non- 
Coma** SooCTtino is *n traditional forms of family living, especially 
ecooomwi in the Divihoo birlhs outside of wedlock and cohabitation out- 
<* Fortttn Libor Qf , ^ Women in these societies 

sSSS also have tr* highest rates of labor force partic- 



ipation. However, in at least two aspects, the 
United States is setting the pace: Americans 
have, by far, the highest divorce rate of any 
industrial nation, as well as a higher incidence 
of single-parent households, one of the most 
economically vulnerable segments of the popu- 
lation. Japan is the most traditional society of 
those studied, with very low rates of divorce and 
births out of wedlock and the highest proportion 
of married-couple households. In fact. Japan is 
the only country studied in which the share of 
such households has increased since I960. But 
even in Japan, family patterns are changing: 
sharp drops in fertility have led to much smaller 
families, and the three-generation household, 
once the mainstay of Japanese family life, is in 
decline. _ . 

As part of the Monthly Labor Review s 75th- 
anniversary exarninalion of the family, this arti- 
cle develops an international perspective on the 
changes in the American family by looking at 
selected demographic, household, and labor 
force trends in the past 25 to 30 years in Canada . 
Japan, and the major Western European na- 
tions. The 25- to 50-year time frame was chosen 
as the longest span for which data were avail- 
able for all the countries examined. Because 
definitions and concepts differ among countries , 
an appendix dealing with these is included at the 
end of the article. 
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proportion of children in the United States and 
Canada is nearly twice as great as the proportion 
of elderly. 

Life expectancy at birth is higher for women 
than for men in all the countries studied. 
Women outlive men by 6 to 7 years, on average, 
and this influences household structures, as 
many more women than men live alone at older 
ages. In most developed countries, women must 
anticipate a period of living alone at some point 
during their later years. 

Aging of the population is common to all the 
industrialized countries, although there are con- 
siderable differences in the extent and timing of 
the phenomenon. These differences are re- 
flected in the comparisons presented later on 
household type. For example, countries with 
high proportions of elderly people tend to have 
higher proportion of single-person households, 
because the elderly are increasingly living 
alone. 

Marriage and divorce. Almost everyone in 
the United States gets married at some time in 
his or her life. The United States has long had 
one of the highest marriage rates in the world, 
and even in recent years it has maintained a 
relatively high rate. For the cohort born in 1945, 
for example, 95 percent of the men have mar- 
ried, compared with 75 percent in Sweden. 2 The 
other countries studied ranked somewhere be- 
tween these two extremes. 

According to table 3, a trend toward fewer 
marriages is plain in all of the countries studied, 
although the timing of this decline differs from 
country to country. In Scandinavia and Ger- 
many, for example, the downward trend in the 
marriage rate was already evident in the 1960's; 
in the United States, Canada, Japan, France, the 
Netherlands, and the United Kingdom, the de- 
cline began in the 1970' s. 

In Europe, the average age at marriage fell 
until the beginning of the 1970's, when a com- 
plete reversal occurred. Postponement of mar- 
riage by the young is now common throughout 
the continent. The generation bom in the early 
1950' s initiated this new behavior, character- 
ized by both later and less frequent marriage. 3 
Average age at first marriage has also been ris- 
ing in the United States since the mid-1950's, 
but Americans still tend to marry earlier than 
their European counterparts. For example, the 
average age at first marriage for American men 
and women in 1988 was 25.9 and 23.6, respec- 
tively. In Denmark, it was 29.2 for men and 
26.5 for women. 

The high U.S. marriage rate is, in part, re- 
lated to the fact that the United States has 
maintained a fairly low level of nonmantal co- 



Table 2. Distribution of population by «o«, 10 countries, 
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habitation. In Europe — particularly in Scandi- 
navia, but also in France, the United Kingdom, 
and the Netherlands — there have been large in- 
creases in the incidence of unmarried couples 
living together. This situation is reflected in the 
lower marriage rates of these countries. 
Swedish data that include all cohabiting couples 
indicate that family formation rates have re- 
mained stable since 1960, even though marriage 
rates have dropped. 

Divorce rates have shown a long-term in- 
crease in most industrial nations since around 
the rum of the century. After accelerating dur- 
ing the 1970's, the razes reached in the 1980's 
are probably the highest in the modem history of 
these nations. While a very large proportion of 
Americans marry, their marital breakup rate is 
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International Perspective of the Famity 

by far the highest among the developed coun- 
tries. (Sec table 3.) Based on recent divorce 
rates, the chances of a first American marriage 
ending in divorce are today about one in two; 
the corresponding ratio in Europe is about one in 
three to one in four. 

Liberalization of divorce laws came to the 
United States well before it occurred in Europe, 
but such laws were loosened in most European 
countries beginning in the 1970's. with further 
liberalization taking place in the 1980's. Conse- 
quently , divorce rates arc rising rapidly in many 
European countries. By 1986, the rate had 
quadrupled in the Netherlands and almost 
tripled In France over the levels recorded in 
1960. The sharpest increase occurred In the 
United Kingdom, where the marital breakup 
rate increased sixfold. Although divorce rates 
continued to rise in Europe in the 1980's, the 
increase in the United Slates abated, and the rate 
in 1986 was slightly below that recorded in 
1980. In Canada, although divorce rates remain 
considerably lower than in the United States, 
the magnitude of the increase since 1960 has 
been greater than that in the United Kingdom 
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Italy is the only European country studied in 
which the divorce rate remains low, and divorce 
laws have not been liberalized there. Japan's 
divorce rates are lower than in all other coun- 
tries except Italy, but, unlike Italy, there has 
been an upward trend in Japan since 1960. 

Divorce rates understate the extent of family 
breakup in all countries: marital separations are 
not covered by the divorce statistics, and these 
statistics also do not capture the breakup of 
families in which the couple is not legally mar- 
ried. Studies show that in Sweden, the breakup 
rate of couples in consensual unions is three 
tiroes the dissolution rate of married couples. 4 
Statistics Sweden tabulates data on family dis- 
solution from population registers that show 
when couples previously living together have 
moved to separate addresses. The data indicate 
that the family dissolution rate rose more than 
fourfold between 1960 and 1980. while the di- 
vorce rate merely doubled. 

Births out of wedlock. Rates of births to un- 
married women have increased in all developed 
countries except Japan. (See table 4.) The phe- 
nomenon arises from the decline of marriage, 
the increase in divorce, and the rising rates of 
cohabitation. Close to half of all live births in 
Sweden are now outside of wedlock, up from 
only I in 10 in 1960. Denmark is not far behind. 
In the United States. France, and the United 
Kingdom, unmarried women account for more 
than 1 out of 5 births, while the rates arc far 
lower in the Netherlands, Italy, and Germany. 

Although relatively high proportions of 
Swedish and Danish children are bom out of 
wedlock, it should be noted that nearly all of 
them are bom to parents who live together in a 
consensual union. These cohabiting parents are 
typically in a relationship that has many of the 
legal rights and obligations of a marriage. 
Statistics Sweden estimates that only 0.5 per- 
cent of all live births in the early I980's 
involved a situation in which no father was iden- 
tified and required to pay child support. 

A relatively high proportion of births out of 
wedlock in the United States and the United 
Kingdom are to teenagers — more than 33 and 
29 percent, respectively In Sweden, teenagers 
account for only 6 percent, and in France and 
Japan about 10 percent. More than half of the 
births out of wedlock in Sweden are to women 
between the ages of 25 and 34. while only one- 
quarter are to women in that age group in the 
United States and the United Kingdom. 5 

All of the foregoing demographic trends have 
had an impact on household size and composi- 
tion in the developed nations This impact can 
be seen clearly in developments since 1960. 
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Household size declines 

One of the major ramifications of the demo- 
graphic trends, especially the declining fertility 
rates and the aging of the population, is that 
households have diminished in size throughout 
this century. All of the countries studied have 
seen declines from an average of four or five 
members per household in the I920's to an aver- 
age of only two or three persons living together 
in the mid- to la'e I980's. (See table 5.) Den- 
mark. Germany, and Sweden currently have 
average household sizes in die range of 2.2 to 
2.3 persons. The United States, Canada, 
France, Italy, and the United Kingdom have 
households in the 2.6- to 2.8-person range. 
Japan maintains the highest average, at about 
three persons per household. This is explained, 
in part, by the prevalence of three- generation 
households there. 

Married couples living with both their chil- 
dren and parents made up 12 percent of all 
households in Japan in 1 985. However, such 
households have lost considerable ground since 
I960, when they represented one-quarter of aii 
households in Japan. Meanwhile, three- genera- 
tion households have virtually disappeared in 
Europe and North America. For example, the 
traditional German "stem" family comprising 
more than two generations represented 6 percent 
of all households in 1961 , but only 2 percent by 
1981. The share of the population residing in 
such households fell from J 1 percent to less than 
4 percent. 6 

Household composition 

Households come in many sizes and types. 
Table 6 sets forth a proportional distribution by 
major household type for the period I960 to 
198S. Despite definitional differences that do 
not allow for full comparability across coun- 
tries, broad distinctions and trends are reliable. 
Deviations that should be kept in mind involve 
the concepts of a married couple and a child. 
The classification "married couple" increas- 
ingly includes couples living together who are 
not legally married. The definition of the age 
limit for a child varies considerably from coun- 
try to country, ranging from under the age of 16 
in Sweden and under 18 in the United States and 
several other countries to any age in Germany 
and the Netherlands. Finally, the data for 
Denmark are derived differently than those for 
the other countries. For further information on 
all of these points, see the appendix. 

Table 6 indicates that all countries shown, 
except Japan, are moving tn the same direction 
tn terms of household composition, although 
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some are moving much faster than others. 
Married-couple households are declining in 
share in all but Japan; however, this category 
disguises the different changes occurring in the 
households with children, as opposed to those 
without children. Married-couple households 
without children are holding steady or increas- 
ing, while households comprising married cou- 
ples with children are declining everywhere. 
Single-parent and one-person households are 
both on the rise. 

All of the trends shown are partly reflections 
of the demographic patterns previously dis- 
cussed. The erosion of marriage and the in- 
crease in divorce rates have brought about the 
decrease in the proportion of married-couple 
households. The decline would have been even 
greater in some countries if cohabiting couples 
had been excluded from the more recent statis- 
tics. Diminishing fertility rates and aging of the 
population, as well as postponement of parent- 
hood among those who intend to have children, 
are behind the decline in the percentage of mar- 
ried couples with children. Divorce rates com- 
bine with the sharp rise in births out of wedlock 
to propel the increase in single-parent house- 
holds. Postponement of marriage, increases in 
the incidence of divorce, and the aging of the 
population all have played a part in the increase 
in the proportion of one-person households. The 
next sections examine these trends in further 
detail. 

Married couples decline 

Reflecting a significant change in family pat- 
terns, the term "married couple" now encom- 
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International Perspective nf the Family 

pisses an increasing number of unmarried co- 
habiting couples, particularly in Europe, but 
also in Canada. Although ^married-couple" 
households remain the predominant household 
type in all countries, the term has a different 
meaning today than it did in 1960, when it was 
more likely to refer only to legally married per- 
sons. Nowadays, even though cohabitants are 
increasingly included as married couples, this 
type of household has lost considerable ground 
since 1960 in all countries except Japan. The 
decline is entirely in households with children. 

Couples with children, the traditional nuclear 
family, accounted for half or more of all house- 
holds in Canada and the Netherlands at the 
beginning of the 1960's. In Japan, too, such 
households were virtually half of all house- 
holds, while their share was somewhat lower in 
the United States (44 percent), Germany, Swe- 
den, the United Kingdom, and probably France. 

By the mid- to late 1980's, households com- 
prising couples with children bad fallen to under 
30 percent of all households in the United 
Sutes, Denmark, Sweden, and the United 
Kingdom . Canada's and Germany's proportions 
were slightly more than 30 percent, while 
France's was 36 percent. Couples with children 
were roost prevalent in Japan and the Nether- 
lands, where they constituted almost 4 out of 
every 10 households. However, it «houid be 
noted that the data for Germany and the Nethcr- 
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lands are overstated in relation to the other 
countries because such data encompass children 
of all ages. Furthermore, the data for Japan and 
the Netherlands are for 1985, lagging 2 or 3 
years behind the figures for several of the other 
countries. Because the trend is downward, 1988 
data could show Japan and the Netherlands at 
around the level for France. 

The share of married-couple households 
without children held fairly steady in all coun- 
tries except Japan, where such families rose 
from 16 percent to 28 percent of all households, 
and Canada, which recorded an increase from 
27 percent to 32 percent. These households are 
actually a diverse group, comprising young cou- 
ples who have not yet started their families, 
childless couples, and older couples whose chil- 
dren have left home. Thus, some of the couples 
who appeared as those with children in earlier 
years have now moved into the category of 
those without children. 

Overall, married-couple households ac- 
counted for about 3 out of every 4 households in 
the United States. Canada, the Netherlands, and 
the United Kingdom at the beginning of the 
1960*s, They represented 6 or 7 of every 10 
households in Japan. Germany, and Sweden at 
that time, and probably slightly more than 7 of 
every 10 in France. By the mid- to late 1980's. 
such households represented fewer than 2 out of 
every 3 households in all countries except 
Japan. The United Stales, Germany, and Swe- 
den (and probably also Denmark) had the lowest 
proportion of married<ouplc households, about 
55 percent. Excluding unmarried cohabiting 
couples, Sweden had well below half (44 per- 
cent) of alt households in this category in 1985. 
If cohabitants classified elsewhere had been in- 
cluded in the U.S. figures for married couples, 
the late 1980's proportion would have been 
slightly over 60 percent of all households. 

Rise of the consensual union 

As noted previously, there has been a rapid in- 
crease in the incidence of cohabitation outside 
of marriage in a number of countries. Such ar- 
rangements became much more widespread in 
the 1970's and, by the 1980's. received more 
general acceptance in public opinion. For some 
couples, particularly younger ones, consensual 
unions may be a temporary arrangement that 
eventually leads to marriage. For others, it is in 
alternative to the institution of marriage. 

A recent public opinion survey in Germany 
revealed increasing acceptance of marriages 
without licenses. The percentage of respondents 
who disapproved of couples living together 
without being legally married dropped from 36 
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percent in 1982 to 27 percent in 1989, and cor- 
respondingly, the notion that unmamcd couples 
should enjoy the same legal recognition and ad- 
vantages as married couples received more sup- 
port. 7 Germany is a country where the number 
of consensual unions has remained low. com- 
pared with the rest of Europe. 

The high marriage rate in the United States 
means that, so far at least, the country has 
maintained a fairly low level of nonmariial co- 
habitation, a rate lower than in most European 
countries and in a different league entirely from 
Scandinavia, The Census Bureau reports the 
number of households comprising two unrelated 
adults of the opposite sex, with or without 
children. Although some may be roommate or 
landlord- tenant arrangements, most of these 
households can be viewed as consensual 
unions. 8 None are included in the married- 
couple data in table 6; rather, they are classified 
in the "other households" group. According to 
the Census Bureau data, the incidence of such 
arrangements has risen from 1 .2 percent of all 
couples living together in 1970 to 3. 1 percent in 
1980 and 4.7 percent in 1988, Moreover, these 
percentages are understated to the extent that 
people in common-law marriages report them- 
selves as married couples and are, therefore, not 
included in these statistics. By definition, no 
more than two unrelated adults are present in an 
unmarried-couple household, but the household 
also may contain one or more children. About 3 
out of every 10 unmarried-couple households 
included a child under 15 (not age 18, as in 
other U.S. statistics on children) in 1988, 
slightly higher than the proportion for 1980. 
Thus, a minority of consensual unions in the 
United States involve a parent-child family 
group. 

The U.S. figures on consensual unions arc 
low in comparison with those of Europe and 
Canada. In Canada, 8 percent of all couples 
lived in common-law marriages in 1986, and all 
are included among the married couples in 
table 6. 

Sweden and the Netherlands have recorded 
rapid increases in consensual unions. In Swe- 
den, the proportion of such unions rose from 
only 1 percent of all couples in I960 to 11 per- 
cent in 1975 and 19 percent in 1985. In the 
Netherlands, the ratio rose from 1 1 percent in 
1982 to 19 percent in 1988. Thus, about I in 
every 5 couples in these two countries is living 
together out of wedlock. 

Denmark reports that the number of couples 
in consensual unions with joint children rose 
from 4 percent of ail families with children in 
1982 to 8 percent in 1988. The proportion of all 
consensual unions among couples living to- 



gether i> undoubtedly far higher. 

In France, nonmantal cohabitation increased 
from 3 percent of all couples in 1975 tn more 
than 6 percent in 1982 and 8 percent in 1988. 
Table 7, which shows the percent of all French 
men and women in consensual unions or mar- 
riages by age group in 1988, illustrates the fact 
that cohabitation occurs predominantly in the 
younger age groups. 

As in France, the younger age groups in Swe- 
den have a higher incidence of cohabitation. For 
instance, in 1980, 4 out of every 5 unmarried 
Swedish men ages 20 to 24 were living in a 
consensual union, as were 68 percent of all un- 
married women in that age group. In the age 
group 25 to 29, the proportions were 49 percent 
and 35 percent, respectively. Virtually all 
Swedes now cohabit before marriage. 9 

Sweden has long been permissive about pre- 
marital sexual relations, and even in the 1950's 
it was not uncommon for marriages to occur 
around the 'ime the first child was to be bom. 
The difference today is that nonmarita] cohabi- 
tation is regarded legally and culturally as an 
accepted alternative, rather than a prelude to 
marriage. This is reflected by the fact that the 
average period over which Swedish couples re- 
main unmarried lengthens each year, with a 
growing number never marrying at all. 10 The 
rapidly declining influence of childbirth on mar- 
riage is brought into focus by the data presented 
earlier on the percentage of children bom out of 
wedlock. Statistics Sweden has been modifying 
its family statistics to take into account the in- 
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creasing incidence of cohabitation. Thus, fig- 
ures on family formation and family dissolution 
are replacing data on mamage and divorce, 
respectively. 

British surveys also indicate that consensual 
unions have become more prevalent there. 11 
The proportion of women ages 18 to 49 who 
were cohabiting more than doubled between 
1979 and 1987. In the latter year, about II per- 
cent of all women ages 18 to 24 were cohabit- 
ing, about the same proportion as in France for 
this age group. The figure for British women 
ages 25 (o 49 was 5 percent. Cohabitation is 
more prevalent at ages 25 to 29 for men and 
ages 20 to 24 for women. British men tend to be 
a few years older than their partners, as is the 
case jn France and Sweden. Women and men 
who are divorced are more likely than those of 
other marital status to be cohabiting. 

Estimates for Germany indicate that consen- 
sual unions have not reached significant propor- 
tions there. In 1981 , only about 3 percent of all 
couples were cohabiting outside of marriage. 
However, the increase in numbers has been 
great, from 100,000 in 1972 to 440,000 in 
1981. These figures may well be too low, be- 
cause some German couples living in consen- 
sual unions claim to be married.' 2 

The rise of the consensual union is a signifi- 
cant move away from the traditional nuclear 
form of the family. In particular, there is a 
higher rate of family dissolution among unmar- 
ried as opposed to married couples in all coun- 
tries. Thus, where consensual unions are 
significantly numerous, official divorce statis- 
tics do not encompass the extent of family 
breakup. 

Single-parent families increase 

Inter-country comparisons of single-parent 
families are restricted by variations in defini- 
tions. The main issues relate to the upper age 
limit for children and the presence or absence of 
cohabiting parents. (See appendix.) For the 
comparison presented/in table 8. the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics has obtained data for recent 
years using the under- 18 age limit for chil- 
dren — the U.S. definition — allowing for more 
valid international comparisons of lone- parent 
households. 

All countries shown in table 8, except Japan, 
have experienced significant increases in single- 
parent households as a proportion of all family 
households with children. Allowing for defini- 
tional differences, it is clear that the United 
States has the highest proportion of single- 
parent households. (See chart I.) In 1988. more 
than 1 in 5 U.S. households with dependent 



children were single-parent households, up 
from fewer than 1 in 10 in 1960. Only Denmark 
approaches the U.S. level in the 1980*s, and the 
Danish data are overstated because they count 
single-parent families instead of households; 
that is, they include single parents who are part 
of a larger household, while the U.S. figures 
exclude such parents. (In 1987, one*parcnt fam- 
ily groups in the United Stales represented 27 
percent of all families with children: this figure 
is more comparable to the Danish proportion of 
20 percent.) In France, the Netherlands, and the 
United Kingdom, the incidence of lone parent- 
hood was in the range of 10 percent to 15 per- 
cent of all households with children. Using the 
under- 1 8 age limit, Sweden's proportion of 
lone-parent families in 1985 was closer to the 
U.S. proportion in 1980. but well below the 
U.S. figure in 1988. Of the countries covered in 
table 8. Japan had by far the lowest incidence of 
single parenthood: 5 percent to 6 percent of all 
households with children in the period since 
1960. This is to be expected, given the low rates 
of divorce and births out of wedlock in Japan. 

The paths to single parenthood are numerous: 
Marriage and childbirth with subsequent wid- 
owhood; separation or divorce; and childbirth 
without marriage or consensual union. Combi- 
nations of events may lead to an exit from 
or reentry into single-parent status — for exam- 
ple, divorce and subsequent remarriage. The 
growth in the number of single-parent families 
has some common demographic elements in all 
the countries studied. 

In Europe and North America, there is a 
growing proportion of those entering single par- 
enthood through marital dissolution (separation 
and divorce) and childbirth outside marriage, 
and a diminishing share arising tnrough the pre- 
mature death of a spouse. Prior to the last three 
decades, single-parent families were usually 
formed as the result of the death of one of the 
parents. 

A recent study indicates that, with the excep- 
tion of the United States, the growth of divorced 
and separated mothers was responsible for the 
vast majority of the net increase in one-parent 
farrtilies since 1970. 13 In the United States, fam- 
ily dissolution also accounted for the majority of 
the net increase, but the growing number of 
never-married mothers contributed about 40 
percent of the increase as well. Even in Japan, 
divorce or separation has become the predomi- 
nant route to single parenthood. 

Another common characteristic is that the 
great majority of single-parent households are 
headed by women. In every country, 85 lo 90 
percent of all heads of single-parent families are 
women. 
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In all countries, single-parent families fre- 
quently have low incomes, and they are more 
likely than other families to experience poverty. 
Families headed by women are often in eco- 
nomic difficulty because of the absence of the 
father and his resources, the limited earnings of 
many women, and the immense difficulties of 
reconciling paid work and family obligations. 
The pressures on countries to address the re- 
quirements of these families efficiently and ef- 
fectively are increasing. 

Indicative of the financial instability of such 
families in the United States is the fact that the 



average difference between after-lax income 
and total expenditures of single-parent house- 
holds in 1984-85 was negative.'* A recent Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics study indicated that 
unmarried women maintaining families arc the 
workers with the greatest risk of living in 
poverty and almost one-fourth of these families 
are poor. 15 An Organisation for Economic Co- 
operation and Development conference paper 
revealed that lone-parent family incomes were 
only half as much as two-parent family incomes 
in the United Kingdom and the United States, a 
little closer in France, and about four-fifths as 
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much if) the Netherlands. 1 

Great Britain was the first among the Eu- 
ropean countries to carry out an extensive offi- 
cial study of single-parent families, with special 
attention focused on mothers-only families. The 
Finer Committee was established by the Gov- 
ernment in the early 1970's to study the prob- 
lems of these families, and a well-publicized 
report was issued in 1974 ^ repon recom- 
mended a policy goal of a^j;mg that single 
mothers and their children have enough income 
to provide an adequate standard of living even if 
the mother is not in the work force, and that it 
not be assumed that the caretaker should go out 
to work. The report's recommendations have 
still not been implemented, and discussion of 
the problem and the need for more concerted 
attention continues. >7 

All industrialized countries except the United 
States have family allowance programs that pro- 
vide cash payments to families with children. In 
addition, the Scandinavian countries provide 
special benefits for single parents. For example, 
the Swedish Government assumes the responsi- 
bility for collecting child support payments 
from the absent parent. When this parent fails to 
pay or pays irregularly, the Government makes 
the payment to the custodial parent, assuring a 



regular flow of income. The Government also 
guarantees a minimum level of support for each 
child. Further, Swedish single parents receive 
housing allowances, parental leave, and other 
benefits designed to ease the tension between 
work and family life. Unlike Great Britain, 
Sweden assumes that the single parent will 
work, usually on a part-time basis. Support for 
single mothers is much mote extensive in Swe- 
den than elsewhere; however, recent analyses 
reveal that single-mother families are still 
strongly disadvantaged ecotkomically. 1 ' 

More persons living alone 

Historically, virtually all household units have 
been families in some form. To live in a house- 
bold was at the same time to live in a family. 
This is no longer the case. Many households in 
modem societies do not contain families, and 
the one-person household is die most common 
type of nonfamily household. Except in Japan, 
this type of household has shown the most rapid 
growth of alt household types since 1960. 

In the United States, one-person households 
increased their share from 13 percent of all 
households in 1960 to virtually one-quarter of 
all households m 1988. (See taWe 6.) France. 
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the Netherlands, and the United Kingdom 
reached about the same level in the 1980V 
Sweden and Germany have even higher propor- 
tions of single-person households. In Germany, 
they make up about 3 out of every 10 house- 
holds;! 9 in Sweden, they are approaching 4 out 
of every 10. Meanwhile, Canada and Japan 
have much lower proportions of these house- 
holds than the other countries, about I out of 
every 5. 



United States . . 

Canada 

Japan 

Denmark . . . 

France 

Germany 

Netherlands ... 

Sweden 

United Kingdom 



Country 



Perctnt 
living atonr 



30.4 

27 7 
8.6 
38 3 
32.6 
38 9 
31.3 
40.0 
30.3 



The fastest growing groups in the living- 



Except in Japan, 
the one-person 
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alone category tend to be young people in their In Japan, the figure is low because nearly 65 
,af c^s and twenties, the divorced and sepa- percent of the elderly still live with their chil- 
rated, and the elderly. In many cases, living drcn in cither two- or three-generation house- 
alone is the voluntary choice of people who can holds. There is a sharp contrast between East 
afford separate bousing coupled with the in- and West in this area: among persons age 75 or 
creased availabibty of such bousing; higher per- older in Japan, fully three-quarters liv e with 
sonal incomes and pensions over the past three their children; in the United Stales about 1 in 
decades have allowed people who want to live 4 persons 65 or older lives with his or her 
alone to do so. From this point of view, living children. 2 * 

alone can be seen as a privilege of affluent peo- Women outlive men. on average, and women 
pie and an exprcssKxi of individual autonomy. 20 tend to be younger than their spouses. There- 
Sweden has built a large number of apart- fore, the proportion of elderly women living 
ments in urban areas that are ideal for single aJone is much higherthan thai of elderly men in 
people. This new housing has helped to increase all countries studied. In the United States about 
the incidence of living alone in all age groups. 16 percent of all men and 40 percenl'of all 
especially among the young and middle aged, women 65 and older live alone. These propor- 
for whom living alone bad been a historical rar- tions are similar to those for the European coun- 
ity. In Sweden, the fastest growth in living tries, except that in Germany and Scandinavia, 
alone has been among the younger age groups. 21 about half of all elderly women live alone . In all 
A French study reveals that one-person the countries studied, women constitute about 
households grow with the degree of urbaniza- four-fifths of all one-person households main- 
tion. That is, rural people tend to live in tained by people 65 and older, 
families, whereas urban people increasingly live The importance of elderly citizens in overall 
alone. In Pans, for example, nearly 50 percent national household profiles is apparent h the 
of the dwellings are one-person households, percentage 0 f single-person households in the 
Swedish studies also find that one-person countries studied that were maintained by an 
households are predominantly in urban areas, elderly person. In Germany, more than 30 pcr- 
and this is likely to be true in all countries. 23 cent of all households are one-person house- 
A five^ountry study of living arrangements holds, and half of these arc individuals age 65 or 
of young adults looked at how income from older. Thus, more than 15 percent of all house- 
vanous sources affected the decision to live holds in Germany consist of one elderly person, 
alone. The study showed that German youth In the United Kingdom, about two-thirds of 
had a much higher propensity to live separately single-person households consist of one elderly 
than d t d young people in the United States, person, and proportions for Denmark, France 
Canada, the United Kingdom, or Australia, and the Netherlands are also high. In the United 
Among the five countries, youth in the United States, persons 65 and older account for 40 per- 
States and the United Kingdom had the lowest cent of all persons living alone, 
propensities to live alone. Earnings levels were Among older persons, living alone is most 
positively correlated with living alone in the often the result of having outlived a spouse. 
United States and the United Kingdom, and to a Consequently, the likelihood of living alone in- 
lesser extent in Australia, but in Germany there creases with age, although there may be a de- 
was no such correlation. cline at the oldest ages, when the elderly enter 
At the other end of the age spectrum, the nursing homes or homes for the aged or take in 
proportion of the elderly living alone is gener- companions or boarders in a search for addi- 
ally high and increasing. The proportion of uonal income or assistance 27 
persons 65 years of age or older living by them- Both numbers and proportions of elderly liv- 
selves at various times during the 1980's is ing alone have risen sharply during the past 
given in the following tabulation: 23 three decades, although the rise m the propor- 
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tion may be leveling off in North Amenca. The 
number of elderly residing alone in the United 
Kingdom more than doubled between 1961 and 
1981, In Germany, 37 percent of all widows 
lived alone in 196 1 ; by 198 1 , the proportion was 
up to 63 percent. These figures partly reflect the 
large number of postwar widows still living 
with their children in 1961 , but who lived alone 
by 1981 as their children married and moved 
away. For widowers, the proportion living 
alone rose from 41 percent to 72 percent. 
Among persons who were divorced, the propor- 
tion living alone hardly changed, as remarriage 
and cohabitation were choices that were pre- 
ferred to living aione. German data also indicate 
a strong increase in never-married persons liv- 
ing alone. 2 * 

Mothers at work 

The developed countries have witnessed notable 
increases in women's labor force participation 
since 1960, with an acceleration in the 1970's. 
More and more, these increases have involved 
mothers of dependent children, with profound 
effects on family life because of the problems of 
reconciling employment with family responsi- 
bilities. Consequently, the availability of child 
care facilities has become a significant issue for 
many families in these countries. 

As women have entered the work force in 
increasing numbers, marriages have been post- 
poned, the average size of the family has 
declined, and the divorce rate has risen. The 
increased economic independence of women, 
through labor force activity, has been a major 
factor behind changes in the traditional family 
over the past three decades. 

The increases in women's labor fence partici- 
pation have been universal across age groups, 
except for teenagers in Japan and Europe and 
elderly women in all the countries studied. Most 
dramatic has been the rise in labor force partic- 
ipation for women 25 to 34 years of age, as 
shown in the following tabulation; 

Country 1970 1988 

United States 44.7 72.6 

Canida Ml. 2 74.9 

Japan 46.8 54.5 

Denmarf: 90.0 

France 52.2 74.5 

Germany 47.6 61.5 

Inly (ages 25-39) 1 60.8 

Netherlands 23.9 55.4 

Sweden 60.7 89.4 

United Kingdom 43.3 66.0 



Table 9. Labor force participation rataa of ail woman 
under age 60 1 and woman with children under 
the agee of 1* and 3, eight countriee, 19*6 or 
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Women ages 25 to 34 are in the primary 
child bearing and chiklrcaring ages. In most of 
the countries shown, fewer than half of such 
women were in the work force in 1970. By 
1988» a substantial majority were in the labor 
force, except in Japan and the Netherlands. 
Still, the Dutch women increased their partici- 
pation from a low among these countries of 24 
percent in 1970 to 55 percent in 1988. 

Swedish women were already participating at 
a comparatively high rate of 60 percent in 1 970, 
and by 1988, almost 9 out of every 10 Swedish 
women ages 25 to 34 were in the labor force. 
Danish and Swedish women in this age group 
had the highest participation rates, by far. 

Table 9 focuses on participation rates of 
women with children under the age of 18 and 
under the age of 3 in a recent year in eight 
countries. Except for Italy, women with 
younger children tended to have lower partici- 
pation rates thin women with children under 
age 18. Danish and Swedish women continued 
to stand out, with more than 8 out of every 10 
women with younger children participating in 
the work force. (The Swedish proportions arc 
based on women with children under age 7; 
proportions for those with children under age 3 
would be somewhat lower.) French and Cana- 
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International Perspective of the Family 

dian women, with about 6 out of 10 economi- 
cally active, were second to the Scandinavian 
women. In the United States, about 5 out of 10 
women with children under age 3 were in the 
labor force. The participation rates for German 
and British women were substantially lower 
than in the other countries. 

Although no historical data are shown in 
table 9, it is clear that there has been a dramatic 
increase in participation rates of women with 
younger children. For example, about 40 per- 
cent of Swedish women with children under the 
age of 7 (the age at whkfa compulsory schooling 
begins) were employed in 1970; today, 85 per- 
cent are working. In Canada, women's overall 
participation rale increased from 45 percent in 
1976 to 55 percent in 1986, and the greatest 
increase involved women with children under 
3 years of age. 

Table 9 also shows participation rates for 
mothers without partners. In the United States, 
Canada, Denmark, and the United Kingdom, 
single mothers with young children had lower 
participation rates than all mothers with young 
children. By contrast, in France, Germany, and 
Italy, single mothers of young children had 
higher participation rales than their married 
counterparts. 

The dramatic growth in female participation 
in the labor force has contributed toward sub- 
stantial political pressures for more child care 
services in all the countries studied. Decades of 
both national and international debate, task 
forces, and commissions have resulted in a wide 
variety of responses. In all the countries, there 
have been two factors besides the participation 
of women in the labor force that have fueled the 
increase in demand for child care: Changes in 
family structure and changing parental attitudes 
and needs. As regards the first, with smaller 
families, there are fewer relatives to care for 
young children. Also, additional pressure for 
child care facilities has been brought about by 
the rise in single-parent families. Concerning 
parental attitudes, in the past, most parents pre- 
ferred to raise their children during the early 
years within the family environment. Now, 
however, more and more families, whedier the 
mother is working or not, are turning to day care 
centers, nurseries, and preschool programs to 
foster the intellectual, social, and emotional de- 
velopment of their children. As an example, 
preference studies in Canada show that both 
working and networking parents have a high 
propensity to choose licensed day care for 
children ages 3 to 5. There appears to be less 
preference for infant care, although studies 
vary in their conclusions as to whether this is 



There are wide differences in chitd care serv- 
ices across countries. In Europe, broadly speak- 
ing, the highest levels are found in Denmark, 
Sweden, and France, and the lowest in the 
United Kingdom and the Netherlands. As a per- 
cent of gross national product, Denmark spends 
more than six times as much for services for 
children under age 5 than does the United King- 
dom. In Denmark. 44 percent of all children age 
2 or younger attend publicly funded day care 
facilities on a full-time basis. This contrasts 
with 1 percent to 2 percent of all very young 
children in the United Kingdom and the Nether- 
lands, and 16 percent to 17 percent in France. In 
the United States, one estimate indicates that 
about 20 percent of children under the age of 3 
were in day care in 1984-85, largely part time. 
About 12 percent of children under age 3 were 
in day care in Canada. 30 

In all of the countries, the supply of publicly 
funded services is inadequate relative to the de- 
mand. Even in Denmark, with its high level of 
services and its population of only 5 million, 
present waiting lists suggest an unmet need of 
approximately 40,000 spaces. 31 Sweden also 
has a shortage of full-time day care spaces. 
About 55,000 children who need a place cannot 
be served. The Swedish Parliament recently de- 
cided that all children older than lj years whose 
parents are working shall have a right to public 
day care after the year 1991. 32 

Canada's National Day Care Information 
Center estimates that licensed day care facilities 
serve only 7 percent of the need for spaces for 
children under 18 months of age. Overall, li- 
censed day care facilities serve 12 percent of the 
estimated need for spaces for Canadian children 
age 12 and under. 33 

Public debate regarding the possible negative 
effects of employment on parenting has been 
nowhere more spirited than in Sweden. Con- 
sequently, Sweden has adopted legislative re- 
forms expressly intended to alleviate the 
contradictions between work and family needs. 
These reforms include paid parental leave for 
either father or mother, rime off from work to 
take care of a sick child, publicly supported day 
care, and the option of part-time work for par- 
ents of preschool children. There is widespread 
acceptance of these parental supports through- 
out the country. 34 More than other advanced 
industrial societies, Sweden has explicitly re- 
cognized the dilemmas of employed parents and 
has adopted programs to address them. 

One aspect of the Swedish family support 
system bears further mention. Swedish parents 
have the right to stay home and take care of their 
newborn infant for quite a long time without risk 
of losing their jobs. They are guaranteed an 
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cconomjc standard corresponding to their previ- 
ous salary, paid by the social insurance system. 
Up to 1977. the time dunng which financial 
support was provided was limited to 7 months; 
it has subsequently been increased in stages to 
15 months as of Jul> 1989. the last 3 of which, 
however, arc funded at a greatly reduced level. 
By mid-1991, parental leave will be available 
for 18 months with full financial benefits. 35 
Either mother or father can take advantage of 
the parental leave, or they can take turns. No 
other country offers such a generous system of 
parental leave. 

Like Sweden, Denmark provides extensive 
family support programs thai have eased the 
entry of a very high proportion of mothers into 
the labor force. Women employees have a right 
to be absent from work for 4 weeks prior to 
childbirth. After the baby's birth, the mother 
has a right to be absent from work a total of 24 
weeks, of which up to 10 weeks may be used by 
the father. During their parental leaves, the 
mother and father are entitled to cash payments 
in compensation for their loss of income 
amounting to a maximum of 2,126 kroner per 
week, the equivalent of 67 percent of average 
industrial wages. Parents with low incomes re- 
ceive 90 percent of their former pay, and thoae 
with high incomes receive the stipulated weekly 
maximum. 36 

Conclusion 

During the past three decades, the family has 
undergone major transformations in all de- 
veloped countries. The general direction of 
household composition patterns suggests a 
common contemporary trend to which all devel- 
oped countries are a party, to a grater or lesser 



degree. Four major Jemographic develop- 
ments— defining fertil.ty. aging of the popula- 
tion, nsing divorce ratf s, and an increasing inci- 
dence of childbirth out of wedlock— arc 
underlying factors in the transformation of the 
modem family. 

Japan is the most traditional society of the 
countries studied, with very low rates of divorce 
and births out of wedlock. It was the only coun- 
try with an increase in the proportion of 
married-couple households since 1960. But 
even in Japan, the traditional nuclear family — 
mother, father, and children — lost ground. And 
Japan preceded the other countries in the decline 
in fertility rates. 

Among the countries studied, the United 
States is either a leader or a follower, depending 
on the trend. We are a country of relative family 
traditionalism, as evidenced by our greater tend- 
ency to marry, and at an earlier age* than per- 
sons in other countries and to have slightly 
larger families; moreover, our rate of nonmari- 
tal cohabitation is still relatively low, compared 
with European countries, and so is our tendency 
to live alone. Women with young children in 
Scandinavia and France are well ahead of their 
American counterparts with respect to labor 
force participation and access to child care 
services. 

Nonetheless, the United States is by no 
means a land of family stability. We have long 
had the highest incidence of divorce and single- 
parent families. The United States surpasses 
even Scandinavia in its rwn traditionalism in 
regard to these two indicators. Thus, in some 
respects, this Nation is catching up to other de- 
veloped countries, but in certain other respects, 
the rest of the developed world is following the 
United States. □ 
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APPENDIX: Concepts and definitions 



For the United States, trends in the family can be 
analyzed from the point of vjew of two types of 
related statistics: Those based on all households and 
those based on families. For international com- 
parison, the data presented here are based on all 
house holds rsihcr than families because they are 
more readily available, are more comparable across 
countries, and cover a longer span of time man 
most family-based data. In addition, nonfamily 
households— ■primarily one-person households — 
have been the fastest growing household type, and 
their increase is one of the factors affecting the chang- 
ing composition of family hous eh olds. 

Households take many forms and are not limited to 
families. For example, in 198$ there were 91 million 
households, but 65 million families, in the United 
States. Households contain family members residing 
together, bui they also may include nonfamily mem- 
bers sharing the dwelling. One person living alone 
represents i household, but not a family. By the U.S. 
definition, a f unify is two or more persons residing 
together and related by blood, adoption, or marriage. 
A household is ooe or more penooi sharing the same 
bousing unit. Yet, households are the basic unit of 
family life, and in me majority of cases, the boose* 
hold and the family coincide. Analysis of household 
csrqwitionacroMcoiatries allows us so tee bow all 
of a society's population—not just families — lives. 

It would have been interesting to show a family- 
nonfamily breakdown of household types across 
countries; however, definitional differences pre- 
cluded this kind of breakdown. In the other countries 
studied, the concept of a family is generally more 
restrictive than the U.S. definition, limited to married 
(or cohabiting) couples with or without children and 
lingJe-ptrent faimlxt. Households comprising broth- 
ers and sisters and other family configurations are 
counted as family households in the Umatd States, 
but not in these other countries. MutefamiJy house- 
holds are also treated differently. In the United 
States, such households are classified according to 
the status of the family mat includes me householder. 
Abroad, mumfamily households are classified at a 
separate category and not allocated to aery particular 
family type. However, the number of such house- 
holds is small in all the countries studied, and the 
difference in treatment should have no signifjeaat 
impact on the household comparisons in this article. 

For most countries, household composition data 
were available back to 1960 or 1961, but for France 
the scries began in 1968 and for Denmark In 1976. 
Data for Italy could not bt shown stall, due to defi- 
nitional changes over the period studied. Household 
statistics for Denmark were not available in terms of 
the classifications of table 6; therefore, proportions 
derived from famjly*bascd data are shown instead. 
These are not comparable with the figures for the 
other countries, but they illustrate the more recent 
trends in Denmark. 

The figures in table 6 are generally based upon 
national population censuses and labor force surveys 
with broadly comparable household definitjoos 



across countries, although there are some definiuonal 
differences thai do sot allow full comparability 
Among these differences are the concepts of a mar- 
ried couple aad a child. 

Married ocmpitt. The classification "married cou- 
ple" mcreasmfh/ includes coapfca living together that 
are not legally married. The I960 United Nations 
recornraendttioat fee population ceaaueet states that 
"couples living in ccsaeeeeutl unseat should be re- 
garded at married couplet." (See United Nations, 
Principles md KecmvendatkMsfor Population and 
Housing Censu»a> Statistical Papers, Series M., 
No. 67, p. 72.) However, this is not always the case 
in the statistics for tha cou ntri es studied. la fact, sach 
couplet are gaawrafiy cattgocbad at nonfamily 
households in U.S. data, rather than at roerricd cou- 
ples. In the United States, the reported nrmber of 
married couples depandt upon the answers of survey 
respondents. Those who are in ccmaoos-unr mar- 
riages may respond that they are married; if so, they 
are ciatiifjcfl at married coupkt. Thote who uy that 
they are u n m arried partners, Mauds, or loommaaea 
are classified at twafssniry hotastholat if mere are no 
children present. However, if Acre ate children, the 
household is dataifled at a tolly boueafaold if the 
children arc those of the refere n ce person or 
rbouaehokVer.'' la tins case, the sjoeping could even 
be clettified at a sfeaje-pereet auttahnM. despite the 
fact that than are two oofeabkuat "pens*" in the 
household. 

Although most countries fbllorj the U.S. method 
of serf -rerxvtmg of merits! states, some cctsstrks are 
more caplick in their treatment of persona of me 
opposite sex Irving togaeher bet not married. Since 
1981. me Can* lies i umm citeerir wietrr baa directed 
such persons to classify theaieelvte at neefrend-aod- 
wifc couples. Since 1990, all ccAebtting couples are 
classified together » Swedish houeeboad statistics, 
whereat earlier ceaauees clettified married couples at 
a separate category. The Swedish den presented in 
table 6 for 1970 have been adjusted to increde unmar- 
ried cufcafctting couplet. Data far 1960 were not ad- 
jutntd bt cater the number of eatatrriftd cohabitants 
was believed to be ttatgnificant French household 
statistics report data on "couples" whedsar named or 
act, and separate data are coflected oa married and 
uanurried cohabitants. AH French coaptes have bees 
classified as teenied cotsplet at table 6. 

Families with childm. The national cfcfinttiom of 
families with children vary coaakkrabiy because of 
differences in the age timk* debsteeting a child. Most 
countries count si dnkfcen all unratrried pcrsorj un- 
der a certain age and riving at home or away at 
school. The United States, Japan, and the United 
Kingdom consider children to be all those under the 
age of 18, except mat the United Kingdom counts 16- 
and 17- year-olds only if they are in full-time educa- 
tion. In Sweden, children are defined as all those age 
16 and under. Canada (since 1981). Germany, and 
the Netherlands impose no age limit in their classi- 
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ficalion of children. although earlier Canadian cen- 
suses used a limit of under 25 yen of age. Denmark 
4-oums as children all those under the age of 26. while 
France counts those under the age of 25. The Danish 
and Canadian Statistical Office* have provided spe- 
cial tabulations for table 6 based on the under-age- 18 
cutoff However, the other lu uatri ri using different 
age limits were not able io provide such data, 
although some provided a year or two of recent data 
on the under-age- 1 8 limit for comparisons of single- 
parent households in table 8. 

The differences in age limits for children have an 
impact on the comparisons of owned couples with 
and wiihout children and of liagfe-paraft households. 
Therefore, it should be recognized that the pro- 
portions in table 6 for these types of households are 
on a di fferent basis for France. Germany, (he Nether- 
lands, and Sweden than for the other countries, 
which use or have provided data on the basis of me 
under-age* 1 8 cutoff. The effect of these differences 
on the classification of households can be seen in 
table 8 

S\ngle-pareni households. The main issues in com- 
paring single-parcct households across countries re- 
late to the definition of a child and the presence or 
absence of cohabiting parents in die statistics. A 
further issue, which involves aU countries except 
Denmark, is that the household statistics on single- 
parent families understate the umnber of such 
families because they exclude tingfc-farcat families 
that arc part of a larger household. These differences 
affect both the cross-country comparisons and the 
trends in different countries over time. 

The age of children in fanaSiexcacon^asscd by the 
term "single-parent family* differs across countries, 
locally, the concept should cover familk i with one or 
more unmarried children who live at home (or are 
away at school) and r e cei v e their financial support 
from the parent. As discussed earlier, there is little 
agreement across countries as to me specific age Hmit 
required for an individual an qualify as a child of a 
single-parent family. However, aS co uu uiu that do 
not use the U.S. age limit of under 18 were able to 
provide unpublished tabulations with mis age limit 



for one or more years. These data are shown in the 
single-parent household comparisons in table 8 The) 
indicate that higher age limits produce higher propor- 
tions of singlc-parcm households. 

Another important issue is that the data in table 8 
are for households rather than families, except for 
Denmark. Single-parent households include only 
those which form a single household on their own. 
Thus, a single-parent household occurs in household 
statistics only when the single parent is the head of 
the household or the reference person for the house- 
hold. Situations in which single- parent families are 
part of a larger household— such as a husband -and- 
wife household with an unmarried daughter and her 
young child — will be excluded from the figures, ex- 
cept in Denmark. Thus, on this account, the Danish 
figures are overstated in relation to the other coun. 
tries. Further, the data for all the other countries 
understate the true extent of single parenthood, espe- 
cially in countries where a sizable portion of single 
parents live in their own parens' or other people's 
households. British family statistics for 1977. for ex- 
ample, indicate that about three-quarters of single 
parents were living alone with their children, while 
about 14 percent lived in their parents* household. 
The remaining single-parent families lived with other 
relatives or with nonreUtives. (See Office of Popula- 
tion Censuses and Surveys. Social Trends. No. II. 
1981. p. 31.) 

It would be preferable to define a single-parent 
houseltoM as one in which there is a parent with no 
cohabitant. In practice, however, cohabitants may be 
included in the figures for lone parents, except in 
Canada (1981. 1986). Denmark (1985. 1988). 
France, and Sweden. For the other countries, it de- 
pends on how people classify their status in the sur- 
veys and censuses. British statistical investigations 
indicate that most cohabiting parents describe them- 
selves as married and. therefore, are not classified as 
single parents. (See Office of Population Censuses 
and Surveys, General Household Survey. 1986. p. 
II.) However, it should be recognized that the rise in 
consensual unions in these countries means that the 
number and growth of one-parent families may be 
overstated to some extent. 
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Response of Celinda Lake to David Blankenhorn's Testimony 
Celinda Lake of Greenberg-Lake, the Analysis Group, was asked to testify, along 
with Vince BregKo of Research Strategy Management Inc., before the committee about 
public opinion on the status of children. Her testimony was based on her knowledge of a 
large body of research on children that has accumulated over the course of several years, 
in addition to research conducted by Greenberg-Lake. To take any one poll, even the 
massive 7,000- interview "State of the Child" survey conducted for the Coalition for 
America's Children, as the definitive word on the public's attitude toward children would 
be simplistic for the serious issues facing the Committee. Yet Mr. David Blankenhorn, of 
the Institute for American Values, focused his testimony on two bipartisan polls undertaken 
by Greenberg-Lake and the Tarrance Group. As no representative of either Greenberg- 
Lake or the Tarrance Group was present to refute Mr. Blankenhorn's criticisms, we are 
submitting a written response to his testimony. 

Mr. Blankenhorn provided no sound reasoning or evidence to support his sweeping 
generalization that any survey question asking about government's role in helping children 
is, by its very nature, "fundamentally wrong." It is too simplistic, he argued, to ask parents 
to respond "yes" or "no" on a survey because their concerns are based on more complex 
feelings. We agree that attitudes are complex. We also think surveys give accurate 
indications of aspects of that complexity. 

While we would like to challenge Mr. Blankenhorn's notion that children need only 
cultural change, we are pollsters, not policymakers. As such, we will speak only to the main 
point of Mr. Blankenhorn's testimony - his assertion that surveys of opinion on government 
policy toward children are "fundamentally wrong" because Americans are concerned about 
values, not government policy. We agree that Americans care about values. We take issue, 
however, with Mr. Blankenhorn's conclusion that because they are concerned about values, 
Americans do not associate economic decline with children's well-being or look to 
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government programs to improve children's status. These are not mutually exclusive. In 
fact, Mr. Blankenhorn's selective presentation of Greenberg-Lake/Tarrance Group polls 
ignores the evidence in these surveys that voters worry about both. They want help from 
lots of public and private institutions, including government, for their families. 

Mr. Blankenhorn pointed out that parents, when discussing children, use the following 
language: 

"It's not safe anymore to let children go outside and play." 
"Drugs can ruin a child's life." 
'Television is a bad influence." 

We agree wholeheartedly. In fact, if Mr. Blankenhorn had bothered to look beyond 
question 4 of the 48-question "State of the Child" poll he would have seen that the 
bipartisan poll covered these kinds of concerns. It revealed, for example, that 68 percent 
of Americans worry that "children are not safe in their own neighborhoods." 

But this docs not indicate, as Mr. Blankenhorn contends, that Americans do not 
associate government with concerns about children. At present, government is actively 
engaged in fighting drugs, making the streets safe, and even regulating children's television. 
Yet Mr. Blankenhorn asks us to believe that Americans don't link government policy with 
these concerns, and therefore their feelings about children's problems cannot be gauged by 
a survey question that involves attitudes about government policy. In fact, a number of 
scholars including Ethel Klein and Howard Shuman have shown that families increasingly 
have taken what were once private concerns of the family and now look for public help as 
well. At the same time, voters have mixed feelings about these roles. They still want family 
decisions to be private and are sensitive to seeing increased taxes for family programs, which 
we outlined in the original reports. 



Mr. Blankenhorn also argued that the following question, because it included a 
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detailed elaboration of children's programs than the other agendas listed, was misleading. 

If you could tell the politicians in Washington how to spend your tax dollars, which 
of the following would you make the top priority? (FOLLOW UP:) What would be 
your second priority? Your Third? 



(ROTATE RESPONSES) 

• Lower taxes 32 

• Provide national health insurance 47 

• Fight crime and drugs 42 

• Job training & economic development 33 

• Clean the environment 25 

• Guarantee all children health care, 
quality education, safe neighborhoods, 

and economic security 61 

• Aid to foreign countries 3 

• Protecting social security 28 

• Military spending 8 
(don't know) 3 



Voters are readily familiar with frequently discussed issues like national health insurance, 
crime and drugs, and lower taxes. But because there has been no extended public debate 
of children's issues, it is necessary to define the term "childrer's programs." (Voters, for 
example, readily associate a specific agenda - Social Security, Medicare, long-term 
healthcare - with the term "senior citizen programs." They do not, however, know what is 
meant by the term "children's programs.") 

To further support his point, Mr. Blankenhorn argued that children's issues were 
compared with easily beaten issues like "job training and economic development." Does Mr. 
Blankenhorn believe that in these difficult economic times people would not choose 
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economic development as a top priority? Can Mr. Blankenhorn name any one critical 
issue that, if it had been included in this list, he thinks would have gotten more support? 

The fact of the matter is, that in hindsight, one can always find a way to dispute a 
survey rinding. However, how many of lis, without the benefit of the actual data, would 
have believed 61 percent of Americans would choose children as the top priority for their 
tax dollars? We didn't 

If after this explanation, Mr. Blankenhorn and members of the committee still believe 
that our survey question, through its wording, has influenced the level of concern over 
children's issues and that voters don't really want government intervention, we would point 
you to one very toughly worded question on the same survey: 

Would you be much more likely, more likely, less likely, or much less likely to vote 
for a candidate who supported increased spending for children's programs, even if 
it meant an increase in your taxes? 



Much more likely 19 

More likely 48 

Less likely 14 

Much less likely 7 

(No difference) (volunteered) 4 

(don't know) 7 



This question drew a similar response as the question disputed by Mr. Blankenhorn; in each, 
roughly two-thirds of voters support making children's programs a high priority for 
government. We challenge Mr. Blankenhorn to find any bias in this question (if anything, 
it is biased against children), or any alternative interpretation of the response to it. 

While we believe we have successfully answered the questions raised about these 
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particular surveys, we would also like to reiterate the fact that hundreds of surveys, designed 
by a wide array of pollsters (many of which were cited in Celinda Lake's initial testimony) 
point to the public's increasing concern about the status of children. Mr. Blankenhorn 
would like the committee to believe that these two bipartisan polls are exceptions to the 
body of research - exceptions that can be explained by biased survey design. On the 
contrary, there is an ample body of evidence that demonstrates a widespread yearning for 
government officials to do more than kiss babies, but instead, for government to respond 
to the needs of families and help families deal with pressures. These combine with voters' 
great desire for stronger values in families that Mr. Blankenhorn asserts. These attitudes 
are both part of the complexity of people's views about public and private roles and their 
families. They are not mutually exclusive. For those who still do not understand how this 
complexity of views can be addressed in a survey, they should look to the surveys in their 
entirety to judge the situation for themselves. We are including, to be placed into the 
record, copies of the full questionnaires and reports for the Coalition for America's Children 
and Kids Count polls. 

In his book, Whv Americans Hate Politics. E.J. Dionne observes that "we are 
suffering from a false polarization in our politics, in which liberals and conservatives keep 
arguing about the same things when the country wants to move on." Mr. Blankenhom's 
statement would move the country toward a tiresome and stale discussion of which is better 
for childreii ' alues or programs. Our polling would indicate that the public, on both sides 
of the politic . aisle, wants to move on. 

Celinda Lake, Vice President, Greenberg-Lake. the Analysis Group 
Davis Sacketu Vice President, the Tarrance Group 

["The Report entitled "State of the Child: America's Opinions on 
the Health, Education Safety and Security of our Children Prepared 
by the National As*>l> nation of Children's Hospitals and Related 
Institutions for the Coalition for America's Children" is retained in 
select committee files] 
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MEMORANDUM 



TO: 



KIDS COUNT 



FROM: 



The Tarrance Group 
Greenberg/Lake, The Analysis Group 



RE: 



Bi-partisan poll results 



DATE: January 6, 1992 



Voters believe children are feeling the effects of a fluctuating economy in a 
variety of ways and need a broad range of supports from both the private and public 
sectors. Health insurance and family-oriented business practices top voters' priorities 
for offsetting the impact of tough economic times on children and their families. 

In these difficult economic times, voters worry most about the ability of parents 
to provide essentials for children — concerns such as children not having basics like 
sufficient food, clothing, or housing in safe neighborhoods (25 percent first concern); 
deterioration of public school education because of budget cuts (22 percent); and 
children may not be receiving adequate medical attention because of inadequate 
health insurance coverage (18 percent). Voters overall feel that a lack of affordable 
child care (14 percent) and reduced after-school and community activities (10 percent) 
are having a less critical impact on children. 

Voters differ in their beliefs about how the declining economy has had the 
greatest impact on children. For example, younger voters worry more about the 
declining quality of education (28 percent). Black voters are clearly more worried that 
children are not receiving adequate food, clothing, and housing (36 percent). 

To address these concerns, voters most want measures that will help children 
survive. While no one measure clearly dominates, voters believe children will be most 
helped by providing guaranteed health insurance for all children (26 percent). 
Another measure that strongly appeals to voters is encouraging employers to provide 
more family-oriented policies such as family and medical leave, and flexible working 
hours (20 percent). Relatively fewer voters believe a refundable tax credit for families 
(18 percent), increased spending for education (16 percent), or publicly supported 
child care and after-school programs (12 percent) are the best solution. 

Naturally, voters want measures that will address their own situations. 
Providing necessary health insurance is a top priority across the board, but receives 
the greatest support among lower-income voters (33 percent of those with an income 
less than $10,000) and those with a high school education or less (31 percent). 
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Working women most want family-oriented buaineu policies (26 percent). The 
strongest support for increased spending for preschool, elementary and secondary 
education comes from voters with college degrees (22 percent), especially college 
educated men (23 percent). 

A clear majority of voters (55 percent) believe that children in America are 
worse off now than when their generation was growing up. This atmosphere of a 
worsening situation for children relates most to voters' concerns about the economy 
and long-term direction of the country, not necessarily over the deteriorating 
availability of public supports within their own communities. In fact, while voters 
believe that children have it harder today, they also believe that the resources and 
programs available to children in their communities have improved over the last five 
years (48 percent to 85 percent). A notable exception is voters in large cities. These 
respondents believe that resources have gotten worse by & margin of 52 percent to 32 
percent 

Those voters who have been hardest hit by the recession and feel most 
economically marginal believe most strongly that the situation for children is 
worsening - specifically; working women (60 percent), as well as homemakers (63 
percent); voters without a high school education (65 percent); black voters (66 
percent); voters who live in large cities (60 percent); and voters earning less than 
$10,000 per year (64 percent). Voters who do not have children are even more likely 
than parents to believe that children today are worse of£ (59 percent and 53 percent 
respectively). 

Republican men (40 percent) and voters in households earning more than 
$50,000 per year (38 percent) are most likely to think things are better for children 
today, but still a plurality think things are worse (44 percent and 44 percent 
respectively). 



GREENBERG/LAKE 



THE TARRANCE GROUP 
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March 10 r 1992 



Donald J. Hernandez, Ph.D., Chief 
Marriage and Families Statistics Branch 
Bureau of the Census 
Washington, DC 20233 

Dei : Dr . Hernandez : 

I want to express my personal appreciation to you for appearing 
before the Select Committee on Children, Youth, and Families at 
our hearing, "America's Families: Conditions, Trends, Hopes and 
Fears," held here in Washington on February 19, 1992. Your 
testimony was important to the work of the Committee. 

The Committee is now in the process of preparing the transcript 
for printing. It would be helpful if you would go over the 
enclosed copy of your remarks to assure that they are accurate, 
and return the transcript by Friday, March 20, with any necessary 
corrections. Please include any other information or documents 
requested during the hearing. 

In addition, Congressman Frank Wolf has asked that the following 
questions be directed to you to add to the record: 

Divorce: 

1. What percentage of marriages end in divorce in any given 
year? 

2. What percentages of first (never married man and never 
married woman) marriages end in divorce in any given year? 

3. What percentage of second and third marriages end in 
divorce? 

4. How do you define primary or first marriage? 
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Child Care Arranaemeftts; 

1. Do you measure the average number of hours a child is in 
substitute care each week during the year? If not, why not? 

Family C omposition : 

1. Please provide information on trends in the following 
areas: 

Of the 250 million people living in the U.S.: 

a. What proportion live in married couple households? 

b. What proportion live in married couple households 
with children? 

c- What proportion live in single-parent families with 
children? 

d. What proportion live in married couple households 
where children older than 18 live outside the home? 

e. What proportion live in two-parent families with 
one , two , three , etc . children? 




Chairwoman 

Select Committee on children, 
Youth and Families 



Enclosure 
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Response of Donald J. Hernandez Ph.D., to Questions Posed by Congressman 

Frank R. Wolf 

Questions asked by Congressman Frank Wolf cf Dr. Donald J. 
Hernandez to be added to the record of the hearing held by the 
Select Committee on Children, Youth, and Families regarding 
"America's Families: Conditions, Trends, Hopes, and Fears," held 
in Washington, DC, on February 19, 1992. 



QUESTIONS REGARDING DIVORCE 



1. What percentage of marriages end in divorce in any given year? 

2. What percentages of first (never married man and never married 
woman) marriages end in divorce in any given year? 

3 . What percentages of second and third marriages end in divorce? 

4. How do you define primary or first marriage? 



ANSWERS REGARDING DIVORCE 

Regarding the first question, the National Center for Health 
Statistics estimates for recent years (1983-1987) that the 
proportion of married women 15 years of age ancL over who 
experienced a divorce in any given year was about 1 percent. 
Regarding the remaining three questions pertaining to divorce, 
separate estimates are not available for first, second, and third 
marriages . 

During the hearing, Congressman Wolf also requested an explanation, 
to be provided for the written record, of the derivation of the 
estimate that about one-half of marriages may eventually end in 
divorce. Arthur J. Norton and Louisa F. Miller, colleagues at the 
Census Bureau, have developed our latest results pertaining to this 
question in a paper titled "Marriage, Divorce, and Remarriage in 
the 1990s." Broadly, their results suggest for specific cohorts 
of women that as many as 40-50 percent of first marriages may end 
eventually in divorce. I have appended two tables presenting their 
detailed results for women in five-year age groups. 

Results are presented separately for the proportion of women who 
may eventually experience a divorce after their first marriage, 
and the proportion of women who may eventually experience a divorce 
after their second marriage. The results are derived for women 
within specific five-year age groups as follows. 



Divorce: 



1 
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First, for women in 1990 who had been married once (or more) , the 
proportion who had experienced a divorce after first marriage by 
the specified age was calculated. Second, similar proportions were 
calculated for older women by five-year age group for two different 
time periods, 1975-1980 and 1985-1990. Third, increases in the 
proportions divorced across five-year age groups were calculated 
for 1975-1980 and 1985-1990 and applied to younger women to 
estimate the proportion that may eventually experience a divorce 
in their first marriage, assuming that the divorce patterns of the 
younger women would mirror those of the older women. 

Similar calculations were performed for women who had remarried 
after the first marriage ended in divorce to calculate the 
proportion who may eventually experience a second divorce, that 
is, a divorce in their second marriage. 



QUESTIONS REGARDING CHILD CARE ARRANGEMENTS 
Child Care Arrangements : 

1. Do you measure 'the average number of hours a child is in 
substitute care each week during the year? If not, why not? 



ANSWERS REGARDING CHILD CARE ARRANGEMENTS 

Yes, the Census Bureau recently began collecting data on the number 
of hours children spend in non-parental care. A report on this 
topic will be published this summer. 



QUESTIONS REGARDING FAMILY COMPOSITION 
Family Composition : 

1. Please provide information on trends in the following areas: 
Of the 250 million people living in the U.S.: 

a. What proportion live in married-couple households? 

b. What proportion live in married-couple households with 

children? 

c. What proportion live in single-parent families with 
children? 

d. What proportion live in married-couple households where 

2 
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children older than 18 live outside the home? 
e. What proportion live in two-parent families with one, 
two , three , etc . children? 



ANSWERS REGARDING FAMILY COMPOSITION 

During the last few years, the Census Bureau has routinely 
published results from which answers to four of these five 
questions can be calculated. As of 1991, 68.5 percent of the U.S. 
population lived in married-couple households, 41.0 percent lived 
in married- couple households with children under age 18 in the 
home, 10.6 percent lived in one-parent family households, and the 
approximate proportions living in two -parent family households with 
1 , 2 , and 3 or more children under age 18 in the home, 
respectively, were 12.0, 16.6, and 12.4 percent. The Census Bureau 
does not collect data which would provide the answer to question 
Kd) . 
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March 11, 1992 



HllNCK HI D»-lMO 



Dr. Wren Archer, Deputy Assistant Secretary 

of Population Affairs 
Department of Health and Human Services 
200 Independence Avenue, S.W. , Room 736-E 
Washington, DC 20201 

Dear Dr. Archer: 

On February 19, 1992, the Select Committee on Children, Youth, 
and Families held a hearing entitled "America's Families: 
Conditions, Trends, Hopss and Fears." 

At that hearing the effectiveness of Title X and Title XX of the 
Health Service Act was questioned. Congressman Bob McEwen has 
asked if you would please prepare a statement for the record on 
the best data available regarding what is working and what is not 
working to reduce teen pregnancies regarding both Title X and 
Title XX. 

The Committee is now in the process of preparing the transcript 
for printing. To assure that your statement will be included, it 
should be received by the Select Committee, 385 Ford House Office 
Building, no later than Monday, March 23, 1992. Otherwise, it 
will ^bft^assumed you will have no statement and the hearing will 
_:Y^__, for printing. 




Chairwoman 

Select Committee on Children, 
Youth and Families 

CC: Hon. Bob McEwen 

Ms. Carol Statuto, Minority Deputy 
Staff Director 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH & HUMAN SERVICES 



Public Heftltti S*vtc< 



Washington OC 20201 




The .Honorable Patricia Schroeder 
Chairwoman 

Select Committee on Children, 

Youth and Families 
House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Mrs. Schroeder: 

Thank you for your letter of March 11, requesting a statement for 
the record on what is working and not working in both the Title X 
and Title XX program*. 

As you requested, I am enclosing a statement concerning 
evaluation of the Title X Family Planning and the Title XX 
Adolescent Family Life program. 

If X can be of further assistance, please do not hesitate to 
contact me. 



Sincerely yours, 




Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for Population Affairs 



Enclosures 
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TITLE X FAMILY PLANNING PROGRAM 



There is no statutory requirement for evaluation of the Title X 
Family Planning program. However, evaluation of Title X projects 
has been accomplished through several means: 

o Individual grantees are evaluated through program 

reviews which are performed on a 3-year cycle. These 
reviews are planned and managed by Title X staff in the 
ten HHS regional offices. Each review consists of 
on-site review of grantee and selected clinic 
facilities as well as review of protocols and practices 
used by the project. 

o Evaluation of particular issues of relevance to the 

efficient management of family planning clinics is also 
performed by the evaluation program of the Reproductive 
Health Division of the Centers for Disease Control. 
Among the products of this activity have been 
development of an evaluation instrument to allow 
projects to measure their program effectiveness based 
on desired versus actual births and on women at risk of 
unintended pregnancy versus women actually served in 
the geographic area served by the project, and 
development of a patient flow analysis instrument to 
maximize clinic scheduling efficiencies. 

o Data collected by the Bureau of common Reporting 
Requirements enables review by headquarters and 
regional staff of trends in the numbers of family 
planning clients served, their age and poverty status, 
as well as the unit cost of service. This information 
is considered by regional offices in review of grant 
applications and award decisions. 

o The family planning program helps to support periodic 
assessment of family planning trends through the 
National Survey of Family Growth. This survey provides 
information on utilization of organized family planning 
services, of which Title X services are a major 
component. The most recent cycle of the National 
Survey of Family Growth specifically identified Title X 
clinic users and enabled the Department and other 
researchers to analyze Title X service use patterns 
using a nationally representative sample. 

o Examination of approaches to improve efficiency and 
effectiveness of the delivery of family planning 
services is also performed by independent researchers 
under the Title X services delivery research program. 
Examples include: projects examining the potential for 
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improving family planning service delivery by 
integrating these services with other kinds of health 
care delivery; and how contraceptive and clinic use 
behavior could be strengthened by use of new outreach, 
counseling and follow-up strategies. 

o Because of the controversial nature of the family 
planning program, there has been a series of 
independent evaluations and assessments by GAO, the HHS 
IG and CRS of the program's performance against 
requirements in law and regulation, as well as 
investigation of possible improvements in program 
efficiency or effectiveness. Among issues reviewed 
have been program compliance with the abortion 
prohibition of Section 1008 and the possibility of 
achieving program savings through bulk purchasing of 
contraceptives . 

Each of these evaluation activities involves measurement of some 
aspect of the program, but none addresses the core question: Is 
Title X effective in meeting its legislative goals? 

There are many reasons why there has been no comprehensive and 
definitive evaluation of the overall effectiveness of the Title X 
program. In the first place, the legislation establishes the 
goal of providing the services and does not establish any outcome 
goals such as reduced pregnancy or reduced fertility or reduced 
population. It would be inappropriate to measure the program 
against such milestones and would be impossible in any case. 

Attempts to evaluate family planning programs are inevitably 
handicapped by the multiple and varying goals for family planning 
which clients and researchers bring to the program, {e.g., more 
predictable fertility, decreased fertility, decreased 
pregnancies, improved maternal and infant health, etc.) and by 
the difficulty of getting reliable data on sexual activity, 
number of pregnancies , whether pregnancy is intended and similar 
questions . 

Finally, the difficulty of isolating the effect of family 
planning services is complicated by the variety and transience of 
the motives of clients (prevention of pregnancy, prevention of 
disease, delay in pregnancy, and desire to become pregnant or to 
control the timing of pregnancy) and by the relatively small part 
which Title X plays in reproductive health nationally. Among 
adolescents, not all are sexually active, of those who are, many 
either do not use contraception or use it only occasionally. 

Of the approximately 50 million American women aged 20-44, about 
4 million use Title X services per year. Each year there is 
substantial turnover in who these 4 million are. Women avoiding 
precrnancy one year seek to become mothers the next. Many women 
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prefer private physicians as their source of reproductive health 
care, women using clinic medicine when young often seek 
reproductive health care from private physicians as they become 
older. Older women show a preference for sterilization as their 
contraceptive of choice. Mc^geover, a 1988 study conducted by the 
Alan Guttmacher Institute found that between 1981 and 1987 there 
were over 2 million less women at risk of unintended pregnancy. 
This decline was attributed to increases in the proportion of 
women over age 30 in the population and increased use of 
sterilization as a contraceptive method. 

Several studies which have looked at the effect of organized 
family planning programs have concluded that these programs have 
reduced unwanted fertility. On the other hand, one study found 
that greater involvement in family planning programs was 
associated with higher teen abortion and pregnancy rates. 

In sura, results of these studies are inconclusive. They have all 
been hampered by the difficulty of measuring abortions and 
pregnancies, as well as the lack of control variables such as the 
prevalence of sexual activity, especially among adolescents. 
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TITLE XX ADOLESCENT FAMILY LIFE DEMONSTRATION PROGRAM 



The Adolescent Family Life ( AFL^ Program: 



The Adolescent Family Life (AFL) program, (Title XX of the Public 
Health Service Act), funds demonstration and research projects. 
It was enacted in 1981 with bipartisan support. The Office of 
Adolescent Pregnancy Programs (OAPP) within the Office of 
Population Affairs, Office of the Assistant Secretary for Health, 
administers the AFL program. 

AFL has an annual budget of $7.8 million. It is the only Federal 
program that focuses exclusively on developing strategies to 
address the problems of adolescent sexual behavior and pregnancy. 
In addressing these issues, AFL strongly emphasizes comprehensive 
services, family involvement , adoption, and abstinence from 
adolescent premarital sexual activity. 

AFL supports two kinds of family and community-based 
demonstration programs. Care projects provide an array of 
health, education and social services to pregnant and parenting 
adolescents, their infants, male partners and family members. 
Prevention projects focus on preteens f nonpregnant adolescents 
and their families. These prevention projects use a variety of 
abstinence-based curricula aimed at encouraging abstinence from 
sexual activity among adolescents. AFL has supported the 
development of 36 abstinence curricula. Some are used in all 50 
States and in Canada . 

Since its inception in J ^82 , AFL has supported 155 projects. 
Approximately two-thirds of these were care projects and one- 
third were prevention projects. Projects have been located in 
46 States, the District of Columbia, Guam, Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands. Most projects have been in economically 
depressed areas and inner cities whose populations are.^htostly 
poor and are recipients of some kind of public assistance. 
Populations served by AFL projects are from all racial and ethnic 
backgrounds. Projects can be funded for a maximum of five years. 

Both care and prevention projects serve males and females. In 
care projects, 80 percent of the clients are adolescent females. 
Prevention projects serve preadolescent and adolescent males and 
females in approximately equal numbers. Clients must be under the 
age of 19 at program entry. 
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Evaluation of AFL Projects: 



AFL is one of the few Federal programs whose legislation mandates 
evaluation of its projects. The AFL legislation requires that 
all projects use between 1 and 5 percent of the 

Federal funds awarded for evaluation. Because of OAPP's interest 
in quality evaluation of its demonstration projects , it has 
waived the 5 percent limitation on the evaluation amount for some 
projects whose evaluations appeared to be especially promising. 
In addition, OAPP created a new category of projects, Evaluation 
Intensive Projects r to allow a small number of projects with more 
sophisticated evaluation approaches to use up to 30 percent of 
their Federal funds for evaluation activities. The AFL 
legislation further stipulates that evaluations be conducted by 
an independent evaluator associated with a college or university 
in the grantee's home State. 

In compliance with the legislation r and because of the 
demonstration nature of AFL projects, OAPP has placed great 
emphasis on project monitoring and evaluation. OAPP staff 
conduct regular site visits to the projects and monitor them for 
compliance with the legislation and terms and conditions of the 
grant award. Site visits allow OAPP staff to review the programs 
in action, their facilities, program and financial management 
practices, protocols and procedures, and evaluation activities. 
These visits enable OAPP staff to provide immediate guidance and 
feedback to grantee program staff and evaluators. 

Since the purpose of the AFL demonstration projects is to develop 
a variety of program models suitable for replication in different 
kinds of communities throughout the Nation, AFL has taken steps 
to ensure that the evaluation designs of the individual 
demonstration projects are scientifically rigorous and produce 
results which allow an assessment of the projects under review. 

OAPP has on staff a full time evaluation specialist who provides 
technical assistance to projects in designing and conducting 
program evaluation. OAPP sponsors annual conferences for project 
directors and evaluators where more technical assistance is 
provided and results shared. OAPP also requires projects to 
submit annual progress and evaluation reports which the OAPP 
Chief Evaluator analyzes and synthesizes. The Chief Evaluator 
also conducts site visits to projects to monitor evaluation 
activities and to provide additional technical assistance. 

OAPP also emphasizes to all projects the importance of both 
process and outcome evaluations. Process evaluations are useful 
in demonstrating how programs are started and implemented and 
provide immediate feedback to the projects themselves as well as 
to the field of adolescent pregnancy prevention and care in 
general. Process evaluations are also important as a mechanisms 
for testing the effectiveness of data management procedures and 
the use of control and comparison groups. Since the inception of 
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the program, all of the AFL projec-s have been involved in 
process evaluation. 

In addition to process evaluations, OAPP stresses the importance 
of outcome evaluations. Outcomes are very difficult to measure 
in most public programs including the AFL demonstration programs. 
Nevertheless, they are vigorously tested to determine whether or 
not they work. The following sections will focus more 
specifically on the evaluation of care and prevention projects. 



Prevention Projects: 

AFL prevention projects are focused on developing abstinence - 
based prevention education with the primary goals of delaying the 
onset of sexual activity and thus reducing the incidence of 
adolescent pregnancy and transmission of sexually transmitted 
disease. AFL has attempted to develop these programs by building 
on an existing body of knowledge. For example, programs are 
designed according to what is known about the developmental 
levels of adolescence. Study of adolescent development shows 
that cognitive growth lags behind physical maturation. Until 
about the age of 16, adolescents are still using concrete 
thinking skills. As a result, young teenagers have limited 
ability to recognize the potential impact of their choices. In 
Michael Young's secondary analysis of a 1986 Harris Poll 
commissioned by Planned Parenthood, he showed that neither sex 
education nor knowledge are related to postponement of sexual 
intercourse or use of contraceptives among adolescents younger 
than 17. Only 3 percent of teenagers who did not use birth 
control in 1976 said it was because they did not know how or 
where to obtain it. A knowledgeable 13 year old is no more 
likely to use contraceptives than is an uninformed 13 year old. 
Young concluded, "It may be. . .that developmentally, younger 
teen[ager]s are not able to effectively apply the knowledge that 
they have. As a result of these and other studies, teens in 
AFL prevention projects are provided with clear definitions and 
concrete decision-making models. 

Enhancing self-esteem and teaching assertiveness skills are an 
important part of many projects because of the powerful effect of 
peer pressure on adolescents. Many AFL models use the public 



Zelnik and Kantner, 1979 as cited in Weed, Stan E. , and 
Joseph Olsen "Effects of Family Planning Programs on Teenage 
Pregnancy-Replication and Extension" Family Perspective , vol. 20, 
No. 3, 1986. 



2 Ibid. p. 21. 
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health concept of immunization as a strategy for combating social 
and peer pressures that encourage negative health behaviors. By 
exposing young people to these "noxious" social influences in 
small doses, while at the same time enabling them to examine such 
influences and develop skills to deal with them, this strategy 
helps young people eventually build up an "immunity" to them. 
Programs based on this model rely on specific activities that 
help students identify the origins of pressures to use drugs, 
smoke, drink or have sex, to examine the motivations behind those 
pressures and to develop skills to respond effectively. 

Parent involvement is encouraged because research has established 
that communication between parents and their children is 
associated with lower levels of adolescent sexual activity and 
pregnancy. 

The only 100 percent effective method for prevention of pregnancy 
and sexually transmitted disease is abstinence. Condoms provide 
only a measure of protection against pregnancy and sexually 
transmitted diseases. They can slip, break, or be defective. 
This is coupled with the fact that teens are not effective 
contraceptive users. Single women under 18 who use condoms to 
prevent pregnancy have an 18 percent failure rate in the first 
year of use. These facts may have been the reason that Dr. 
Malcolm Potts, one of the inventors of condoms lubricated with 
spermicides and President of Family Health International, stated 
that telling a person who engages in high-risk behavior to use a 
condom "is like telling someone who is driving drunk to use a 
seat belt." AFL projects recognize the danger of giving 
adolescents a message that leads them to believe they are safe 
from pregnancy and sexually transmitted diseases as long as they 
use a condom or other forms of contraceptives when engaging in 
sexual intercourse. It is important for teens to receive correct 
information on the effectiveness of the condom in providing 
protection from AIDS and other STDs. 

Much of today's organized response to the AIDS epidemic flows 
from the assumption that young people are inevitably sexually 
active. A study cited by Marion Howard and Judith McCabe, 
described a random sample survey of more than 1,000 sexually 
active girls aged 16 and younger seen in the Emory/Grady Teen 
Services Program clinic in Atlanta, Georgia. Of nearly two dozen 
items thought to be of interest, teenage girls (84 percent) were 
most likely to indicate that they wanted more information on "how 



Howard, Marion, McCabe, Judith B. , "Helping Teenageri 
Postpone Sexual Involvement," Family Planning Perspective . 
January/February 1990, p. 22. 

''"Will 'Safe Sex' Education Effectively Combat AIDS?," An 
informal paper by the Department of Education Staff. 
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to say 'no' without hurting the other person's feelings". 
Eunice Kennedy Shriver, after visiting a center for teenage 
girls, reported that when students were asked what they most 
wanted to discuss, they chose "how to say 'no' to your 
boyfriend." The AFL projects work to help convince parents, 
educators, adolescents themselves, and others that the battle is 
not lost, because abstinence from sexual activity is a realistic 
goal for adolescents. Further, they work to convince adults that 
teenagers require guidance, protection, and support while growing 
up; that education by itself will not succeed. One way this is 
achieved is by helping all involved to be aware of the 
prevalence, causes, and consequences of adolescent sexual 
activity and, in that context, of the importance and feasibility 
of the abstinence message. It is also necessary to encourage 
attitudes which reflect an understanding that sexual activity is 
not the norm among all, or even the majority of teenagers; that 
values are important; and that protective, preventive barriers 
exist in the form of peers, parents, and society. Together, 
these provide a sound basis for an action plan for the many parts 
of the community and society working together. 

The main focus of AFL prevention projects is to help unmarried 
adolescents make the decision to delay sexual involvement, 
develop the skills to do so, and provide the support from 
parents, other adults and the community in general to reinforce 
their decisions. 

The Office of Adolescent Pregnancy Programs also funds research 
on the societal causes and consequences of adolescent premarital 
sexual relations, contraceptive use, pregnancy and childrearing, 
as well as evaluative research to identify effective services. 
This research provides a basis for much of the AFL approach. 



Results from Provention Projects: 



AFL projects are administered by universities, local school 
systems, city/county governments, and community based 
organizations. While not every demonstration project funded by 
AFL — or any other funding source — is successful on all measures 
of program impact, a number of AFL projects do document an impact 
on knowledge, attitudes and behavior. 



5 Howard, Marion, McCabe, Judith B./ "Helping Teenagers 
Postpone Sexual Involvement," Family Planning Perspectives , 
January/ February 1990, p. 22. 

6,, Will 'Safe Sex' Education Effectively Combat AIDS, p. 6. 

7 Macdonald, Donald I,, "An Approach to the Problem of 
Teenage Pregnancy," public Health Reports , July-August 1987, 
p. 384. 
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Projects, such as the American Home Economics Association's 
"Project Taking Charge" and the Illinois Committee on the Status 
of Women's "Project Respect", demonstrate increased knowledge of 
reproductive health and a shift toward attitudes which are more 
supportive of abstinence. The Joseph P. Kennedy Foundation's 
"Community of Caring" also demonstrated these knowledge and 
attitude changes, as well as participants being less likely to 
drink, smoke, skip school or be involved in disciplinary actions 
than students not in the program. "Project Respect" and the 
"Responsible Social Values Program", located in Franklin County, 
Ohio, have found a lower incidence of sexual activity for high 
school students who indicated that they participated in these 
abstinence-based courses compared to students who did not. 
Another AFL prevention project, being conducted by the Kenosha 
County Health Department in Wisconsin, recently reported that 
there was a substantial decrease in sexual activity among those 
students who indicated that they were sexually active prior to 
participating in the program. One AFL project located in a 
predominately low income, minority, inner-city community reported 
that, "for the first time in recent years, [there were] no 
pregnancies among students in the participating elementary 
schools. In the participating junior high school, the number of 
pregnant teens decreased from 46 the first year, to 10 the second 
year . " 

Through continuous monitoring and technical assistance, OAPP has 
sought to improve the evaluation of funded projects in terms of 
design, data collection and analysis. Program evaluation is not 
an inexpensive or easy activity and the difficulties are 
exacerbated in interventions attempting to prevent or change a 
specific behavior- With the exception of those projects funded 
under the evaluation intensive category, AFL prevention projects 
are generally able to use only five percent of their Federal 
budgets for evaluation activities. These projects struggle to 
carry out rigorous evaluation designs within their budget 
limitations . 

Some problems encountered include: 

o Collection of data over time from both treatment and control 
group students, some of whom are highly transient, is an 
activity that involves staff resources and the cooperation 
of school districts and parents. Some AFL prevention 
projects are able to ask questions at the pre- and post-test 
points on the sexual behavior of students; other projects 
find that administrators in the schools in which programs 
are offered will not approve sensitive questions. In other 
cases, project directors and their staff have determined 
that local community groups and the parents of their 
students do not want adolescents queried about their sexual 
behavior. 

o Adequate control or comparison groups for AFL prevention 
project evaluations have proven difficult to obtain. For 
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example, schools do not want to deny a good program 
intervention to students simply to have them serve as a 
control group. Some projects have agreed to deliver the AFL 
program to control group students immediately following 
completion of the post test- As a result, the ability to 
compare long term outcomes between treatment and control 
groups is lost. 

o Long term follow-up is both important and difficult to 

achieve for AFL prevention projects. A key outcome measure 
for any prevention project is delay in the onset of sexual 
activity. However, the AFL prevention program intervention 
is typically delivered to very young adolescents or 
preadolescents. AFL funding is limited to a maximum of five 
years and, therefore, even under the best of circumstances, 
adolescents could only be followed for two or three years 
and the success of the intervention over a long term period 
remains unknown in many projects. 

o Finally, a solid evaluation always depends on both the 

completeness of data collection and data quality. Many AFL 
projects have had to rely on volunteers, teachers or project 
staff to administer data collection instruments which may 
lead to inconsistent quality of data collection. A data 
manager to oversee these activities is often an unaffordable 
luxury. 

In light of these difficulties, OAPP provides intensive technical 
assistance to grantees with standard evaluations and encourages 
the submission of Evaluation Intensive applications specifically 
designed to produce quality information on the effectiveness of 
the demonstration evaluation. Evaluations are now in progress 
that will follow up with groups of students one and two years 
after their participation in a prevention curriculum to assess 
the impact of the intervention on behavioral outcomes. Projects 
in Utah, Oregon, Illinois and California have incorporated 
longitudinal designs into their program evaluations to assess the 
impact of abstinence-based prevention projects on the initiation 
of sexual activity among adolescents. 



Care Projects; 



to test innovative 



Adolescent Family Life care projects attempt 
approaches to the provision of comprehensive health, education 
and social services to pregnant adolescents, adolescent parents, 
their children, families and male partners. The Projects provide 
services that will improve not only birth outcomes and the 
health of infants, but will go beyond that to improve life 
outcomes for the adolescent parents, such as self-sufficiency and 
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parenting skills, completion of a high school education, and 
reduction in the incidence of repeat pregnancies. 

Projects are required to provide, through direct services or 
through referral to community service providers, the following 10 
core services defined by Title XX: pregnancy testing and 
maternity counseling; adoption counseling and referral services; 
prenatal and postnatal care; nutrition information and 
counseling; referral for screening and treatment of venereal 
disease; referral to pediatric care; family life educational 
services; educational and vocational services; mental health and 
other physical health services; counseling and referral for 
family planning services . 

They also may provide such supplemental services as referral to 
residential or maternity home services, child care, consumer 
education and homemaking, counseling for family members, 
transportation and outreach services to families of adolescents. 

In addition, as programs have seen clients affected by problems 
such as substance abuse, family dysfunction, sexual abuse and 
AIDS, they have referred clients for treatment in these areas. 

Care projects have been carried out by a variety of types of 
service providers, including social service agencies, residential 
programs, health departments, university medical centers, grass 
roots community organizations, schools, crisis pregnancy centers 
and YWCAs. 

To ensure that clients receive the needed services, most projects 
employ innovative features such as case management, a process 
whereby a case manager, usually a social worker, works one-on-one 
with a pregnant adolescent, throughout her pregnancy and early 
parenting period. The case management process focuses on the 
total needs of the client and includes outreach efforts to bring 
the client to program services early in pregnancy, needs 
assessment, case planning, service referral, client monitoring, 
advocacy for services that are difficult to secure in the 
community, and collection of information on client outcomes to 
gauge the success of the project and to inform the project of 
areas that might need refinement. 

Other innovative approaches include family therapy, home visits, 
use of community volunteers and outreach workers to bring high 
risk clients into a program, and peer counseling. 

Family involvement, including services to young fathers, and the 
promotion of adoption as an alternative to early parenting are 
also unique features of these programs. 

The "Teen Pregnancy Program Computerized Information System" 
(TPPCIS), a "minimum data set" complete with code books, computer 
files (for data input) and computer programs (for client tracking 
and reporting) was developed by AFI* for grantees and is currently 
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in use at most sites. While use of it is voluntary, training and 
ongoing technical assistance in the use of TPPCIS is provided to 
grantees . 

With TPPCIS, AFL has taken the lead in offering a data system 
that is recognized nationwide as a core data information system 
for programs serving pregnant and parenting adolescents . TPPCIS 
ha 8 been adopted with slight modification and recommended by 
other national organizations funding adolescent pregnancy and 
parenting projects, e.g. , the Charles Stewart Mott Foundation, 
Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation and Child Trends, as 
a core data set for all programs serving this population. TPPCIS 
appears as Part III of a recently published monograph entitled 
Evaluating and Monitoring Programs for Pregnant and Parenting 
Teens , edited by J. J. Card. The goal of AFL Care projects is to 
provide services to adolescents throughout the pregnancy and 
early parenting period that will assist teens in ultimately 
becoming productive contributors to family and community life. 
Some findings include: 

o Evaluation results from AFL demonstration projects have 
shown that adolescent mothers who received project services 
tend to have better birth outcomes. Projects also report 
increased school enrollment and employment as well as 
reductions in the expected incidence of repeat pregnancies. 

o The comprehensive service delivery model for pregnant and 
parenting teens developed at Tacoma-Pierce County Health 
Department in Tacoma, Washington was replicated with State 
funding in four additional high risk counties in the State. 

o The reported successes of the "continuous counselor" 
comprehensive city-wide service delivery model for pregnant 
and parenting teens, developed by the Teen Age Pregnancy and 
Parenting Project (TAPP) in San Francisco, were instrumental 
in the State's authorization of $5.5 million to replicate 
this project in 29 additional sites in California. 

o TAPP was also adapted to a rural project in Nampa, ID. 
The evaluation found that program clients had a 
significantly lower incidence of low birthweight births than 
WIC clients or a synthetic comparison group of adolescent 
mothers • 



Conclusion: 



In addition to documenting the impact of abstinence 
education on knowledge, attitudes and behavior of adolescents; 
and of comprehensive health, education and social services on 
good birth outcomes for the babies and good life outcomes for 
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adolescent parents, the AFL program has made several other 
important contributions to the field in terms of adolescent 
pregnancy prevention and delivery of care services to pregnant 
and parenting adolescents. They include the following: 

o OAPP has funded 155 projects on a local level over the 
past ten years. As a result many agencies throughout the 
country now have experience in evaluation techniques and are 
more committed to the need for and use of evaluation as 
services are being delivered to clients. 

o OAPP developed and disseminated a Self -Evaluation Manual 
which is used by all AFL projects and a number of other 
pregnancy prevention projects. This manual enables all 
grantees, particularly new grantees, to develop and 
implement sound managerial policies and procedures for every 
phase of the program. 

o OAPP has funded the development, implementation and 
testing of 36 curricula for abstinence-based education that 
are now in use in 50 States. 

o OAPP has also developed the Teen Pregnancy Program 
Computerized Information System (TPPCIS), a data set 
recognized and used nationwide by organizations involved in 
adolescent pregnancy and parenting issues. 

o AFL helped support the development of case management in 
its care programs as a means of assessing total needs, 
providing services and monitoring clients. This method of 
service delivery is now in widespread use as a mechanism for 
serving pregnant and parenting adolescents. 

o AFL demonstration projects are working to document 
process evaluations of their programs that will be useful to 
other agencies in their efforts to implement adolescent 
prevention and care projects. Some of those models include 
examples of how to; 

o Develop a comprehensive care project from a nutrition 
only project; 

o Transform a school-based project to a community-based 
project; 

o Involve parents and empower community residents; 

o Provide services for adolescent fathers; 

o Develop a network of community health centers to 
deliver comprehensive care services; 
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o Develop an effective prevention project within a 
public health department; 

o Facilitate a home-based family therapy intervention 
for high risk pregnant adolescents and adolescent 
mothers; 

o Replicate projects in other communities and states. 



In its ten year history, AFL has produced sufficient evidence to 
indicate that the AFL approaches can meet the goals of assisting 
adolescents in postponing sexual activity and in helping pregnant 
and parenting teens and their infants to have positive health and 
life outcomes. 

AFL is continuing to build on this body of knowledge to enhance 
its ability to test the AFL strategies among an increasingly 
diverse population. 
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March 10. 1992 



Greg J. Duncan, Ph.D., Program Director 
Survey Research Center 
University of Michigan 
42B Thompson Street 
Ann Arbor, MI 48109 

Dear Dr. Duncan: 

I want to express my personal appreciation to you for appearing 
before the Select Committee on Children, Youth, and Families at 
our hearing, "America's Families: Conditions, Trends, Hopes and 
Fears," held here in Washington on February 19, 1992. Your 
testimony was important to the work of the Committee. 

The Committee is now in the process of preparing the transcript 
for printing. It would be helpful if you would go over the 
enclosed copy of your remarks to assure that they are accurate, 
and return the transcript by Friday, March 20, with any necessary 
corrections. Please include any other information or documents 
requested during the hearing. 

In addition, I would appreciate your answers to the following 
questions to add to the record of the hearing: 

1. Mr. Robert Rector of the Heritage Foundation testified 
at the hearing that virtually none of the members of 
families in the bottom fifth of the income distribution 
engages in work for pay. What Census Bureau evidence is 
there regarding the extent to which members of poor families 
work? 

2, Mr, Robert I- stor of The Heritage Foundation suggested 
at the close of rne hearing that income was miscalculated by 
the Census Bureau and others by failing to take into account 
federal medical and welfare assistance to families. He 
implied that if such assistance were taken into account, 
fewer families would actually be considered poor and family 
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Chairwoman 
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Response from Greg J. Duncan, Ph.D., to Questions Posed by Congresswoman 

Patricia Schroeder 
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Karch 16, 1992 telex 4320815 

Congresswoman Patricia Schroeder 

Select committee on children, Youth and Families 

Room H2-385 

Annex 2 

Washington, DC 20515 

Dear Congresswoman Schroeder: 

Thank you again for providing me with the opportunity to 
testify before your committee for the hearing "America's Families: 
Conditions, Trends, Hopes and Fears. * 

My responses to the questions you pose in your letter of March 
10 , 1992 are as follows: 

1- Census B ureau evidence regarding work among: poor families. 
Mr. Rector was wrong when he testified that "if you look at the 
bottom 20 percent of households. . .there's virtually no earnings 
down there at all." The Census Bureau's Current Population Survey 
for 1990 shows that more than one in five (21.2*) poor families 
with children contain at least one person who worked full time, 
year around and a clear majority (63.4%) contain at least one 
member who worked at least some amount. (These figures can be found 
in the U.S. Bureau of the Census's report P-60, No. 175, Poverty In 
the Unit ed States: 1990 r Table 19, p. 128) 

2. Poverty rates after adjustments to income . The official 
definition of poverty rests on a comparison of total cash income 
and a poverty "threshold" based on family size. As summarized in 
Patricia Ruggle's excellent book Drawing the Line (Urban Institute 
Press, 1991) , there are many problems with the official definition. 
Correcting some of its deficiencies (e.g., adding in the cash- 
equivalent value of food stamps or Medicaid) would cause the 
estimated number of poor families to fall; correcting other 
deficiencies (e.g., adjusting the line for growth in real living 
standards) would increase the estimated number of poor. The 
National Academy of Science has organized a panel to investigate 
this issue and make recommendations for change. 

The Census Bureau calculates a poverty measure that 
incorporates many of the adjustments that Mr. Rector recommends. 
The off icia 1 poverty rate for chi ldr en in 1990 was 20.6%. 
Adjustments for taxes paid, the receipt of the Earned Income Tax 
Credit, noncash transfers such as food stamps and Medicaid, and 
imputed rental income dropped this rate to 14.9% — a drop to be 
sure but hardly an "abolishment of poverty" as Mr. Rector claims. 
Similar adjustments to the poverty rate for the elderly drop it 
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from 12.2% to 6.2%. (These figures can be found in the U.S. Bureau 
of the census's report P-60, No. 176-RD, Measuring the Effect of 
Benefits and Taxes on Inc ome and Poverty: 1990 r Table 2, p. 40-41). 

These kinds of adjustments do not invalidate the comparison of 
poverty rates across countries. Such comparisons typically define 
poverty in a country as some fraction, usually 50%, of median size- 
size-adjusted family income. Universal noncash benefits such as 
health care benefit all families in these countries and do not 
affect the relative ranking that underlies the poverty counts. 

. Trends in the numbers of l ow-, middle- and hiah-income 
families with c hildren . There was some confusion about the changing 
fraction of families in different income categories. The source of 
the confusion is that one set of figures described trends in the 
income of all families while my testimony described trends in the 
income of families with children , in 1990 thr-re were about 34 
million families with children and about 31 million families 
without children. The economic fortunes of families with children 
have worsened relative to families without children, so the two 
sets of trends tell somewhat different stories, particularly 
regarding the number of low-income families. 

Since the committee is concerned with families with children, 
the numbers listed in footnote 1 of my testimony are the most 
relevant: In 1978, the fractions of families with children with 
incomes below $20,000, $20, 000-$50,000, $50, 000-$100 , 000 and above 
$100,000 (in 1990 prices) were .226, .496, .244 and .034, 
respectively. The corresponding fractions in 1990 were .272, .443, 
.241 and . 044 , respectively . Thus , the fraction of low-income 
families with children grew significantly between 1978 and 1990 — 
from 22.6% to 27.2%. (The figures for 1978, when the price level 
was almost exactly half of its 1990 level, come from P-60, No. 123, 
Table 24. The figures for 1990 come from the Census Bureau's P-60, 
No. 174, Table 18.) 



Please let me know if I can be of further assistance to your 
committee. 



Sincerely, 
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